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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Analysis of Pa ley's Evidences^ 
now offered to the Public, has been con- 
ducted with a view to general utility, as 
well as to the advantage of Academical 
Students, Th^ Publishers feel oonfident 
that the Work, in its present form, will be 
found an incomparable antidote to that 
spirit of Infidelity, which has been so studi- 
ously e:s;Gitedi amo^g^t the middle classes 
of Society. In making the necessary abridg- 
ment,, therefore, no pains have been spared 
to avoid such a curtailment of the Author's 
arguments or illustrations as mig^t make 
his reasoning inconclusive or bis meaning 
indistinct. 
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Q. Why is it unnecessary to prove that 
mankind stood in no need of a revelation ? 

A. Because no serious person can think, that, 
even under the Christian rcTelation, we have too 
much light, or any superfluous assurance. 

Q. In judging of Christianity , why does the 
question lie between this religion and none ? 

A. Because if the Christian religion' be not 
credible, no one^ with whom we have to do, will 
support the pretensions of any other. 

Q« Suppose then the world we live in to have 
had a creator — suppose that the great aim of his 
provisions and contrivances observable through- 
out the universe, appears to be the happiness of 
his sensitive creation — suppose the disposition 
which dictated this counsel to continue — suppose 
a part of the creation to have received faculties 
from their maker by which they are capable of 
paying moral obedience, and of voluntarily pur* 
suing any end for which he has designed them—* 
suppose hitn to intend for these rational and ac-- 
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countable agents a second state of existence in 
which their situation will be regulated by their 
behayiour in the first — suppose it to be of the 
utmost importance to the subjects of this dispen- 
sation t^ l^ijow ^hat is intended for them — suppose, 
'n'eT6]!threlefBS^ almost the whole race, either by the 
•': :^lmpfrfecjS9n i^t faculties, misfortune of situation, 
or loss of 'some former revelation, to want this 
knowledge and not to be likely, without the aid of 
a new revelation, to obtain it — from these suppo- 
sitions what follows ? 

A. It is by no means improbable, that God 
should interpose for the purpose of giving a new 
revelation to mankind, and of acquainting them 
with that future state for which be designed them. 

Q« Now, in what way alone are we able to 
conceive that ai revelation can be made ? 

A. By miracles. 

Q. In what degree therefore is it probable, or 
not very improbable, that miracles should be 
wrought i 

/A. In the same degree as it is probable, or not 
very improbable, that the revelation itself should 
be given: therefore when miracles are said to 
have been wrought in the promulgating of a 
revelation plainly wanted, and if true, of inesti- 
mable value, the improbability arising from the 
miraculou9 nature of the things related, is not 
greater than the original improbability that such 
a revelation should be given by God. 

Q. In what manner, however, and to what ex* 
tent is this argument alleged by Paley ? 



A. He does not assume the attribi^tes of the 
Deity, or the existence of a future state, in order 
to prove the reality of miracles. That reality 
must always be proved by evidence. He asserts 
only, that in the case of miracles adduced, in sup- 
port of revelation, there is not any such antece- 
dent improbability as no testimony can surmount : 
and, he contends, that the incredibility of miracles 
related to have been wrought in attestation of a 
message from God, conveying intelligence of a 
future state of rewards and punishments, and 
teaching mankind how to prepare themselves for 
that state, is not greater than the event, (call it 
either probable or improbable^) of the two fol. 
lowing propositions being true : namely, first. 
That a future state should be destined by God 
for his human creation ; and, secondly, that being 
so destined, he shotild Acquaint them with it. 

The prejudication be would resist, is that to 
which a modem ol^ection to miracles goes, viz. 
That' no human ' testimony can, in any case, 
Tender them credible ; and he thinks the reflec- 
tion above stated, that if there be a revelaticm 
there must be miracles, and that, under the cir- 
cumstances in which human beings are placed, a 
revelation is not improbable, or not improbable 
in any great degree, to be a fair answer to the 
whole objection. . 

Q. As it may be necessary to examine upon 
what principle this objection is founded, how may 
the principle itself be briefly stated ? 
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A. That it is ^ontpary to experience that a mi- 
racle shoald be troe/ but not contrary to expe- 
rience that testimony should be false. . 

Q. How does Paley answer this ? 

A. He observes that there appears a small 
ambiguity in the term experience^ and in the 
phrases, contrary to experience^ or coniradict- 
4ng experience f which it may be necessary to 
remove in the first place. — Strictly speaking, the 
narratiTe of a fact is then' only contrary to expe- 
rience, when the fact is related to have existed at 
a time and place, at which time and place we 
being present did not perceive it to exist. Here 
the assertimi is eonirary to experience ^ properly 
so called ; and this is a contrariety which no evi- 
dence can surmount. Short of this, no intelligible 
sigmfieation can be affixed to the term contrary 
to experience, but ime, tdz. That of not hfrring 
etoselTea ex{»eitoioed any thing similar to the 
thing related : or, such things not being generally 
experienced by others. We say noi yeneraUy ; . 
for to state, conc^ning the fact in question, that 
JIO such thing was ever experiei^ced, or that uni^ 
verbal experience is against it, is to assume the 
Mbject of the controversy. 
. Q. Instead, however, of calling this a contra- 
diction of experience, what ought it rather to 
be called ? 
A. A want of experience. 
Q. And what is the improbability arising from 
this want equal to ? 
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A. Only to the probability that, if the thing 
were true, such things would be generally expe- 
rienced. 

Q. Suppose it then to be true, that miracles 
were wrought on the first promulgation of Chris- 
tianity, when nothing but miracles could decide 
its authority; to what question o{ probability 
does, this lead ? 

A. Is it certain that such miracles would be 
repeated so often, and in so many places, as to 
become objects of general experience ? Is it a 
probability approaching to certainty ? Is it a 
Ifrobability of any great strength or force ? Is it 
such as no eyidence can encounter ? 

Q. And yet what is this probability ? 
" A. It is the exact converse, and therefore the 
exact measure, of the improbability which arises 
from the want of experience, and which Mi** Hume 
represents as inviucible by human testimony. 

Q. Why is it not like alleging a new law of 
nature, or a new ei^p^riment in natural philo- 

sophy ? 

A. Because, when these are related, it is ex^ 
pected that, under the same circumstances, the 
same effect will follow universally; and in pro-- 
portion as this expectation is justly entertained^ 
the want of a corresponding experience negatives 
tlie history : but to expect concerning a miracle, 
that it should succeed upon a repetition, is to ^ex- 
pect that whic^ would make it cease to be a mi- 
racle, which is contrary to its nature as sucb^ an^ 



would totally destroy the use and pnrpcfere for 
which it was wrought. 

Q. What does the force of experience^ as an 
objection to miracles, presume with regard to the 
course of nature ? 

A. That it is inrariable, or that its variations 
will be general and frequent. 

Q. But if we caU the course of nature^ the agen- 
cy of an Intelligent Being, what then follows ? 

A. It is not unreasonable to expect that such 
a Being may, upon occasions of peculiar impor- 
tance, interrupt the order which he had ap« 
pointed, yet that such occasions and consequent 
interruptions should occur seldom, and therefore 
be confined to the experience of a few. 

Q. How may we answer tlie objection which 
has been advanced, that in accounts of miracles, 
effects are assigned without causes', or attributed 
to inadequate causes, or to causes of the operation 
of which we have no experience ? 

A. We do not ascribe such effects to such cau- 
ses ; we do not ascribe the cure of the palsy to a 
touch J or the raising of the dead to a word, these 
are merely signs to connect the miracle with its 
end. The effect we ascribe simply to the volition 
of the Deity, of whose existence, power, presence, 
and agency, we have previous and independent 
proof; once therefore believe there is a God, and 
miracles are not incredible. 

Q. But how does Mr. Hume state the case of 
ifliiracles ? 



A. As a coiitest of opposite improbabilities, 
that is to say, a question whether it be more im- 
probable that the miracle should be true or the 
testimony false. 

Q. Now although this be a fair account of thie 
controversy, wherein may his want of argumen- 
tative justice be remarked ? 

A. In describing the improbability of miracles, 
he suppresses all those circumstances of exten> 
nation which result from our knowledge of the 
existence, power, and disposition of the Deity ; 
his concern in the creation,, the end answered by 
the miracle, the importance of that end, and its 
subserviency to the plan pursued in the works of 
nature. 

Q. According, therefore, to Mr. Hume's re- 
presentation of the question how stands the in- 
credibility of miracles ? 

A. They are alike incredible to him who is 
previously assured of the constant agency of a 
Divine Being, and to him who believes that no 
such being exists ; whether related to have been 
wrought upon occasions the most deserving, and 
for purposes the most beneficial, or for no assign- 
able end, or for an end confessedly trifling or 
pernicious. 

Q. In adjusting also the strength and weight 
of testimonies, how has he provided an answer to 
every possible accumulation of historical proof? 

A. By telling us that we are not obliged to ex- 
plain how the story of the evidence arose. 

Q. What does Paley think we are obliged to do? 
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A. That we are obliged, — ^not, perhaps, to 
show by positire accounts how it didy but by a 
probable hypothesis how it might so happen. 
The existence of the testimony is a phenomenon ; 
the truth of the fact solves that phenomenon. 
If we reject this solution, we ought to hare some 
other to rest in ; and none, even by our adversa- 
ries, can be admitted, which is not inconsistent 
with the principles that regulate human affairs 
and conduct at present, or which makes men then 
to have been a different kind of beings from what 
they are now. 

Q. But what short consideration independently 
of every other, shews the want of foundation in 
Mr. Hume's reasoning ? 

A. When a theorem is proposed to a mathe- 
matician, he first tries it upon a simple case ; and 
if it produce a false result, he is sure there must 
be some mistake in the demonstration. Now, to 
proceed in this way with what may be called Mr^ 
Burners Theorem. If twelve men, whose pro- 
bity and good sense we had long known, should 
seriously and circumstantially relate to us an ac- 
count of a miracle wrought before their eyes, 
and in which it was impossible that they should 
be deceived; if the governor of the country, 
hearing a rumour of this account, should call 
these men into his presence, and offer them a 
short proposal, either to confess the imposture, or 
submit to be tied up to a gibbet ; if they should 
refuse with one voice to acknowledge that there 
existed any f^dsehood or imposture m the c^se^ 



if this threat ¥r ere tominunicated to them sepa- 
rately, yet with no different effect; if it were at 
last executed ; if we ourselves saw them, one after 
anollier, consenting to be racked, burnt, or 
strangled, rather than give up the truth of their 
account ;'-*stiIl, if Mr. Hume^s rule be our guide, 
we are not to believe them. Now, there exists 
not a sceptic in the world who would not believe 
them, or who would defend such incredulity. 
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PART !• 

OF THE DIRECT HISTORICAL EVIDENCE OF 
CHRISTIANITY, AND WHEREIN IT IS DIS- 
TINGUISHED FROM THE EVIDENCE ALLEGED 
FOR OTHER MIRACLES. 

Q. What are the two Propositions which it is 
Paley^s endeavour to establish ? 

A. I. That there is satisfactory evidence that 
many, professing to be original witnesses of the 
Christian miracles, passed their lives in labours, 
dangers, and sufferings, voluntarily undergone in 
attestation of the accounts which they delivered, 
and solely in consequence of their belief of those 
accounts ; and that they also submitted, from the 
same motives, to new rules of conduct. 

II. That there is not satisfactory evidence, that 
persons professing to be original witnesses of 
other miracles, in their nature as certain as these 
are, have ever acted in the same manner, in attes- 
tation of the accounts which they delivered, and 
properly in consequence of their belief of those 
accounts. 
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CHAP. t. 

PROPOSITION I. 

There is satisfactory Evidence that many, 
professing to he original Witnesses of the 
Christian Miracles y passed their Lives in 
Labours J Dangers^ and St^eringsy voltm» 
tarily widergone in Attestation of the Ac" 
counts which they delivered^ and solely in 
consequence of their Belief of those Ac-* 
counts ; and that they also submittedyfrom 
the same motives^ to new Rules of Conduct. 

EVIDENCE OF THE SUFFERINGS OF THE 
FIRST PROPAGATORS OF CHRISTIANITY, FROM 
THE NATURE OF THE CASE. 

Q . To support this proposition what two points 
must be made out ? 

A. First, that the founder of the institution, 
his associates, and immediate followers, acted the 
part which the proposition imputes to thein. 
Secohdli/y that they did so in attestation of the 
miraculous history recorded in our Scriptures, 
and solely in consequence of their belief of this 
history. 

Q. But what is necessary to be considered be- 
fore we produce any particular testimony to the 
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actiTity and sufferings which compose the sub- 
ject of the first assertion ? 

A. The degree of probability which the asser- 
tion derives from the nature of (he case, as on 
all hands acknowledged. 

Q. First then — as the Christian religion ex- 
ists, and was, therefore, by some means or other 
established — what inference do you draw from 
this? 

A. That it pciust owe its first publication to the 
activity of its founder and his associates, unless 
we assent to the incredible supposition that it was 
taken up by others, whilst they were silent and 
quiet upon the subjec,t. 

Q. What kind and degree of exertion may we 
fairly ascribe to these persons ? 

A. That which we observe in all others who 
voluntarily become missionaries of a new faith. 
Frequent, earnest, and laborious preaching-— se- 
questration from the conunon pleasures and 
engagements of life --and a constant addiction to 
one serious object. 

Q. Why is it improbable that persons would 
engage, or persist in such undertakings, from any 
other motive than conviction ? 

A. Because, under a consciousness of false- 
hood, the fatigue and restraint of such a life would 
be insupportable. 

Q. Secondly. — Why is it highly probable^ from 
the nature of the case, that the propagation of the 
new religion was attended with difficulty and dan- 
ger ? And first, as it was addressed to the Jews ? 
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A. It was a sjiitem adTeri^ to tiiose faaixitKal 
opiiiioiifl upon Whieh ikeir hopes, their pride, and 
their consolation was fonntded. It eontradieled 
that roGited expectation of temporal advantage 
&QB1 the adrent of their Messiah, to whitfh fliey 
dung in all their. cohunilieB— ^instead ■■ cft exdiHag 
their natiou. alnrv^ idie rest of the worlds it raised 
those whom thejr despised to a level wifli theoi-^ 
sehics, and opposed thtiir stiwifest pn^dii^s, 
i^ extGBdiiig'th0kingdflaiofGoditotho8ewiit>did 
not conform to the Law of Mosas. ' . 

Q. In what -other respects was tdte «iiaf acteir of 
the new institnttan ungvaitefal to Jew^ish' 'hafailS 
and pnbaeiples ? 

A. Tkeir owa religion iwas in a higli degi^ 
technical. Even .the enlagfatened Jem piaee4 
mmch siress upon the caremonies of his larw ; th^ 
gvoss and vulgar cotisidered them as the vein^ 
essence of virtne ; and the hjpoeritical and osiien* 
tatious magnified them as the instruments of their 
own influence. The GIuisMan scheme, wxtboiut 
formally repealing tbe Ijevitieal code, lowered its 
estimation. In the place of seal in its obser^ 
vances, and of tradition, €he new sect>prea;ebednpr 
faith, and inward purity, as tbe tmjue ground of 
medit and acceptance with G od. N«fw 'to dispa- 
rage those qualities upon which the' highest ^a>- 
xacters valued themselves mofst, was a sore way of 
making powerful enemies. 

Moreovetr the ruling party at Jerusalem had 
j»st hefore cru^fied the Founder of the religion. 
The preachers tjf ^th^^t rdigion therefore, must 

c 
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necessarilyrepresentthisas an uiyust and cruel 
murder, which would not render their office more 
easy, or their situation more safe. 

Q. What might be expected from the Romans ? 

A. A jealous severity towards the new sect 
arising from their misunderstanding the spiritual 
nature of Christ^s Kingdom, and the avowed un- 
qualified obedience of his followers. 

Q. Do w^ actually know that the Romans 
entertained hostile sentiments to Christianity, de- 
rived from this cause ? 

A. We learn from the N..T. that this was the 
turn which the enemies of Jesus gave to his pre- 
tensions, in their remonstrances with Pilate ; and 
Justin Martyr, about 100 years afterwards, com- 
plains that the same mistake prevailed.* 

Q. What then, summarily speaking, had the 
first preachers of Christianily to contend with ? 

A. Prejudice backed by power — a disappointed 
people — a priesthood possessed of considerable 
municipal authority — and a foreign government 
constantly surrounded by their enemies. 

Q. But why might opposition be reasonably 
expected by the preachers of Christianity from 
the heathen public ? 

A. Biecause (1) The religion they taught was 
exclusive: it denied the truth of all the heathen 
mythology ; it was to prevail by the overthrow of 
all its altars and temples ; it pi^onounced all its 
Gods to be false, and it endeavoured to sweep 

ma 
♦ Ap. I , p. 16. ed. Thirl. 
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away thefoandation of the eidstmg EstabUsbment. 
(2) The Christians did not, like the ancient Phi'- 
losophers, propound doubts concerning the popu- 
lar creed, and avow their disbelief of Jt, in books 
or schools : they went about to collect proselytes 
among the common people ; to form societies ; 
and to draw followers away from the public wor- 
ship of the temple, (d) By this conduct they 
would incur danger not only from public acts and 
resolutions of the State, but from private enmity, 
from sudden bursts of popular fury, from the 
rashness or negligence of magistrates, from the 
instigation of interested adversaries, and gene- 
rally from the variety and warmth of opini<m 
excited by th^ novel undertaking. 

Q. Why is it not probable that the tirst teach- 
ers of Christianity would find a protection in that 
general disbelief of the popular theology which 
then prevailed ? 

A. Because it is true that unbelievers are usually 
-tolerant ; or that they are disposed to endanger 
the pres^it state of things, by suffering a religion 
of which they believe nothing, to be disturbed by 
another of which they believe as little ; as we may 
learn from the examples of those mild and virtuous 
men Pliny and Trajan. The ancient heathens 
considered religion as incorporated with the 
. State, under the protection of the magistrate who 
executed many of its offices ; they would resent 
therefore every affront put upon the established 
worship, as a direct opposition to the authority of 
government. Moreover the ancient religion was 

c 2 



X€>oted in the affecatiolis olitB votaries, in as mmdk 
as men have a natural love for astiquity, eapeeiaSj 
in reUgions mattare. It was also a splendid and 
sumptuous wcMrship^ abounding in &stiTah and 
shews, and the people were taught to belieyetiiat 
the prosperity of their country depended upon the 
due celebration of its rites. 

Q. Lastly— How does the fnUure of the aue 
MSord a strong i»oof that the original teaehers of 
ChrisliaoityV in cotuequence ei thdr new pro^ 
fession^ entered upon atttftr amd singular course 
qfl^e? 

A. We may presume^ that to the institution 
whi<di they preached to others, they conformed 
in their own persons ; because this is whal ereiy 
teacher of anew religion does and must do, to 
•obtain proselytes or hearers. The change which 
this would produce was very oonsiderafale : ire 
do not easily estimate it, because being habituated 
to. the institution from^our iafiincy, it is what we 
neither experience nor obserre. After men be-- 
came Christians, much of their time was spent 
in prayer, in religions meetings, in celebrating the 
eiicharist, in conferences, in exhortations, in 
preaching, in affectionate intercourse with one 
another, and in correspondence with other socie- 
ties. To produce this at Corinth, at Ephesus, at 
Antioeh, or even at Jerusalem, what a revolu- 
tion there must have been of opinions and pre- 
judices ? 

And though the lives of these men might not 
have been as perfect as their lessons ; yet the ob»^ 
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servabie part of their behaviour must have agreed 
in* a great measure with the duties which they 
taught. Now men are brought almost to any 
thing sooner than to change their habit of life, 
especially when the change is inconvenient^ or 
made against natural inclination, or with the loss 
of accustomed indulgences. 

Q. Left then to ourselves, with no more know- 
ledge than that of the existence of the Religion, 
of its general story ^ and of its success without 
any act of power or authority, to what conclusioii 
are we led by the very nature and exigency of the 
case ? 

A. That the Author of the religion during his 
life, and his disciples after his death, exerted 
themselves in spreading and publishing it ; that, 
in the prosecution of this purpose, they underwent 
the labours and troubles which We observe the 
propagators of new sects to undergo ; that the 
attempt must necessarily have been highly dan-* 
gerous ; that from the hand of goyemment, as well 
as the sudden fury and license of the people, they 
would often experience injurious and cruel treat-* 
ment; that, at any rate, they must have always 
had so much to fear for their safety^ as to have 
passed their lives in constant peril and anxiety ; 
and, lastly, that their mode of life and conduct, 
visibly at least, corresponded with the institution 
which they delivered, and, so far, was new, sm<| 
required continue self-deiii^J, 
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CHAP. It 

SVlbJSKGB OF THE SUFFBRINas OF TH£ FIRST 
PROPAGATORS OF CHRISTIANITY, FROH PRO- 
FANE TBfeTIMONY. 

Q. After a consideration of what was likely to 
Irappen, what are we next to enquire ? 
■ A. Ho tf the transaction is represented in the 
several accounts that have come down to us. 

Q. Why is the testimony of heathen writers 
very valuable ? 

A. Because, so far as it goes, it is the conces- 
sion of adversaries ; and the source from which 
it is drawn is unsuspected. 

Q. What well-known quotation deserves par- 
ticular attention in this case ? 

A. That from Tacitus, written about 70 years 
after Chrisfs death, which relates to acts that 
took place about 30 years after that event. Speak- 
ing of the fire which happened at Rome in the 
t^ign of Nero he says : — '^ But neither these ex- 
ertions, nor his largesses to the people, nor his 
offerings to the gods, did away the infamous im- 
putation under which Nero lay, of having ordered 
the city to be set on fire. To put an end, therefore 
to this.report, he laid the guilt, and inflicted the 
most cruel punishments, upon a set of people who 
were held in abhorrence for their crimes, and 
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eaUed by the ralgar, Chriaticms^ 
that nam€ was Christ, who suiFered 
i^ign of Ti^viu», umler his procuratoi^ Pon- 
tius Pilate. This pemieious sapersdtioft, thus 
checked for a while, broke out agaia ; and spread 
not only over Judea, where the eiril originated, 
but through Rome also, whither every thing bad 
upon earth finds its way, and is practised &c<'^ 

Q. In support then of our proposition what 
does this passage prove ? 

A. It proves three things : 1st, That the 
Founder of the institution was put to death: 
2ndly, That in the same country in which he was 
put to death, the religion, after a short check, broke 
out again and spread : 3rdly, That it so spread, 
as that, within 34 years from the Author's death ; 
a very great number of Christians (ingens eorum 
multitudo) was found at Rome. From which 
fact it may fairly be inferred ; first, that the origi- 
nal teachers and missionaries of the institution 
could not have been idle; seccmdly, that when 
its Autlior was put to^eath as a malefactor, the 
endeavours of his followers could not but be at- 
tended with danger. 

Q. What does Suetonius, a contemporary of 
Tacitus, say of the Christians ? 

A. " Afiecti suppliciis Christiani, genus hom- 
inum superstitionis nova^ at maleficse.'^^ The 
Christians, a set of men of new and mischievous 
or (magical) superstition, were punished. And 

!*■■■■■■■■ ^ ■■— ■ ■ ■- i ■ ■ I ... ^ ■■ _■ » . ». — ■■■■■■■■.^■^^^ I 11 ,^1^,p.,MM ■■■ 

* Nero, c. 16, 
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it is probable that Suetonius refers to some more 
general persecution than that of Tacitus. 

Q. How does Juvenal allude probably to their 
persecution by Nero ? 

<< Pone Tigellinmn, taeda lacebis in ilia, 
Qua stantes ardent, qui iixo gutture fumant, 
£t latum media sulcum deducis arena."* 

Q. In whose life-time is it probable that these 
things took place ? 

A. In that of some of the apostles, or certainly 
of some who were converted by them. 

Q. If then the founder of the religion, and the 
first race of converts, sufiered such extremities 
for their profession, what may we thence infer ? 

A. That those who came between the two, who 
were companions of the Author of the institution 
during his life, and its teachers and propagators 
after his death, could scarcely go about their 
undertaking with ease and safety. 

Q. To what does the testimony of the younger 
Pliny, in his celebrated le^er to Trajan, about 70 
years after Christ's death, relate ? 

A. First, To the vast number of Christians in 
Bithynia and Pontus, and the great exertions 
which must have been used to produce this state 
of things. Secondly, to their sufferings, without 
any public persecution being denounced against 
them by sovereign authority. StiU in conse- 
quence of informations, many had been appre* 
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hended, of whom some boldly avowed their 
profession, and died in the cause ; others denied 
that the J were Christians ; others again, acknow^ 
ledging that they had once been Christians, 
declared that they had long ceased to be such. 
All which demonstrates, that the profession of 
Christianity was attended with fear and danger ; 
and yet this took place without any edict from the 
Roman Sovereign. 

Q. How is Pliny's observation confirmed ? 

A. By a rescript of Adrian to Minuchis Fun- 
danus, proconsul of Asia, which enjoins that in 
future the Christians shall not be punished with- 
out legal trial. 

Q. What does Martial^s testimony prove ? 

A. It proves, like that of Pliny, that the deaths 
of the Christians were voluntary, and \nartyr- 
doms in the strictest sense,* 

Q. To what do Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius 
impute their intrepidity ? 
. A. The former to madness, faishion, or habit ;f 
the latter to obstinacy. J 



* Lib. X. Ep. 25. ) f Epict. I. iv. c. 7. 

X M. Aur. Bled. I. xi. c. a. 
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CHAP. III. 

INDIRECT EVIDENCE OF THE SUFFERINGS OF 
THE FIRST PROPAGATORS OF CHRISTIANITY, 
FROM THE SCRIPTURES AND OTHER ANCIENT 
WRITINGS- 

Q. Since it is only an imperfect view of the 
primitive state of Christianity that can be ac- 
quired from heathen writers, where are we to look 
for its internal detail ? 

A. In our own books ; since no one could write 
a history of Christianity but a Christian. 

Q. What documents have we relating to the 
history of Jesus Christ? 

A. We have four histories of Jesus Christ. We 
have a history taking up the narrative from his 
death, for a space of nearly thirty years. We have 
a collection of letters, written by certain principal 
agents, attesting the point which we contend for, 
vix. the sufferings of the witnesses of the history, 
directly and indirectly, expressly and incidentally ; 
by assertion, recital, and allusion ; by narratives 
of facts, and by arguments and discourses built 
upon those facts. 

Q. What then do our books relate ? 

A. First, that Jesus Christ, the founder of the 
religion, was, in consequence of his undertaking, 
put to death as a malefactor, at Jerusalem : that 
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the religion was, notwiih9tandingj set forth at 
this same city, propagated from thence throngh- 
out Judea, and preached in other parts of the 
Roman empire. These points also are folly con- 
firmed by Tacitus. 

* Q. How do these facts afford a strong inference 
in behalf of our proposition ? 

A. The disciples of Christ, when they saw their 
master put to death, could not hope to escape the 
dangers in which he had perished. "^ If they hav6 
persecuted me, they will also pe];secute you," was 
the warning of common sense. 

Q. What do we next learn from these his- 
tories ? 

A. That Christ foretold the persecution of his 
followers, in which they all agree ; " Then they 
shall deliver you up to be afflicted, and shall kill 
you, and ye shall be hated of all nations for my 
name's sake.^'* 

Q. Why are we not entitled to argue from these 
passages, that Christ actually did foretell these 
events, which accordingly came to pass > 

A. Because that would be at once to assume 
the truth of the religion. 

Q. What then are we entitled to contend ? 

A. That one side or other of the following dis- 
junction is true ; either that the Evangelists have 
delivered what Christ really spoke, and that the 
event corresponded with the prediction ; or that 

* Matt. XX iv. 9. see also Mark iv. 17. and x. 39. Luke xxi. 
12, 16. xi. 49. Johnxvi. 4, xv. so. xiri. 33. 
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thej put the prediction into Christ's moudi, be- 
cause, at the time of writing the history, the event 
bad turned out so to be. 

Q. Thirdlj, how do these books tend to cQm««> 
firm our proposition ? 

A. They abound with exhortations to patience^ 
and with topics of comfort under distress. ^^ Who 
shaJJ separate us ficom the kye of Christ ? shall 
tribulation, or dis:^ess, or persecution, or famine, 
or nakedness, or peril, or the sword? Nay in 
all these things we are more than conquerors 
through him that loved us,''^ and we may aak^ 
what could all these te:^ts mean, if there was 
nothing in the circumstances of the times which 
required patience, constancy, and resolution ? 

Q. But why may not these passages be for* 
genes ? , ^ 

A. Because it is impossible to believe, that 
passages which must be deemed not only unin- 
telligible, but false, by the persons into whose 
hands the books upen their publicatiou were to 
come, should be inserted, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing an e^ect upon remote generations. 



* Rom. YMi 36, 37. See oiso 2 Cor. iv« s, 9,*io, 14, 16, v^. Heb. 
X. 32, 36. Rom. y. 3, '4. James v. 10, 11. 2 Thess. 1, 4,5 I Pet 
ir. 12, 13, 19. 
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CHAP; IV. 

DIRECT EVIDENCE OF THE STTFFERINGS OF THE 
FIRST PROPAGATORS OF CHRISTIANITY, FROM 
THE SCRIPTURES AND OTHER ANCIENT WRI- 
TINGS. 

Q» What account of the treatment of Chiistin 
anity, and of the exertions of its first preachers, 
is stated in the SS. occasionally and dispersedly, 
aiid therefore ivithout affording the supposition of 
a fraudulent design ? 

A. That the Founder of Christianity, during 
the whole of his ministry, employed it solely in 
Judea and Galilee ; that, to assist him, he ma^e 
choice of twelve persons ; that, except a short ab- 
sence, these persons were statedly and constantly 
attending upon him ; were with him at Jerusalem 
when he was apprehended and put to death ; and 
were commissioned by him, when his own min- 
istry was concluded, to publish his Gospel, and 
collect disciples to it from aH countries of the 
world. 

Q. What does the account then proceed to 
state ? 

A. Having elected one of the constant com- 
panions of Jesus into the place vacant by the 
death of Judas, they began their work at Jerusa- 
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lem, by publicly asserting that Jesus, ivhom its 
rulers and inhabitants had so lately crdcified, was 
the person in whom all their prophecies and ex- 
pectations terminated. That considerable num- 
bers joined them, and formed a strict union and 
society ; that the attention of the Jewish govern-* 
ment being soon drawn upon them, two of the 
principal persons of the twelve, were seized in the 
temple ; that after being kept all night in prison, 
they were brought the next day before the assem-> 
bly, and threatened with punishment if they per- 
sisted ; that these men reported what had passed' 
to their companions, and apprized them of their 
danger ; which had no other effect upon their 
conduct than to produce in them a general reso- 
lution to persevere, and an earnest prayer to God 
to. furnish them with assistance, and to inspire 
them with fortitude. ' 

Q. What do we read after this ? 

A. That a very short time after, all the twelve 
apostles were seized and cast into prison, brought 
a second time before the Sanhedrim, upbraided 
with theii* disobedience, and beaten for their con- 
tumacy ; that being charged once more to desist, 
they were suffered to depart ; that, however, they 
neither quitted Jerusalem nor ceased from preach- 
ing ; but considered themselves so exclusively de- 
voted to this office, that they transferred the 
temporal affairs of the society to other hands. 

Q. As however the forbearance of the Jewish 
rulers has been ascribed to the sentiments of th6 
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common people being &Yoiu*able to the first 
preachers of Christianity, what steps did its en.e.. 
mies soon take ? 

A. They misrepresented it in the eyes of the 
people, as dishonouring their law, Lawgiver, and 
Temple, and engaged them in a general persecu^ 
tion of it, after having stoned a very active member 
of the new community. 

Q. What became pf the converts, who were 
dispersed by this perseeution. ? 

A. They preached the. religion wherever they 
came; and their preatching was, in effect, the 
preaching of the twelve ; for it was carried on ia 
concert and correspondence with ihem^ 

Q. What important event in the history of the 
religion now took place ? 

A. Persecutions, at the instigation of the Jews, 
followed the Christians into other countries 
where the Sanhedrim had influence ; but a young 
man, who had greatly signalized himself in this 
hostility, suddenly became a convert to the reli- 
gion which he had been desirous of extirpatings 
thus bringing upon himself a double share of 
enmity from the party he had left, and escaping 
with difficulty from their attempts to destroy him. 

Q. When did an intermission take place in the 
sufferings of the Christians ? 

A. At the most only seven or eight, perhaps 
only three or four years after Christ's death. 

Q. Within which period, occupied as it had 
partly been by persecution, what occurred ? 

A. Churches had been formed in all Judea, 
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Galilee, and Samaria *; and the labours of the 
Preachers, both in Jerusalem and in foreign 
countries, had not been relaxed. 

Q. Did this tranquility continue long ? 

A. No. Herod Agrippa, who had lately suc- 
ceeded to the government of Judea, " stretched 
forth his hand to vex certain of the church." He 
began by beheading o|ie of the twelve original 
apostles. Perceiving that this gratified the Jews^ 
he seized, in order to put to death, another, who 
was miraculously delivered from prison. 

Q. How are these things related by the His- 
torian ? 

A. With the utmost particularity of names, per« 
sons, places, and circumstances /and, what is de- 
serving of notice, without the smallest discove- 
rable propensity to magnify the fortitude, or 
exaggerate the sufferings of his party. 

Q. Whither does our history, leaving the rest 
of the Apostles and original associates of Christ, 
now proceed ? 

A. To the separate memoirs of that eminent 
teacher, whose extraordinary and sudden conver- 
sion to the religion, and coiresponding change 
pf conduct, had before been circumstantially de- 
scribed. 

Q. What did this person do ? 

A. With one associate from the early converts 
he set out from Antioch to carry the new religion 
through the Provinces of Asia Minor, amidst 



* Acts ix. 31. 
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coBtinual insults and dangers ; at the completion 
of their journey thej rendered an account of their 
success to the Apostles and Elders at Jerusalem, 
by whom they were highly commended. 

0. Did the treatment which they experienced 
in the first progress hinder them fran;i attempting 

a second ? 

A.. No;^ but a dispute arising betw:een them, 
not connected with thq common subject of their 
labours, they a^cted a,s wise and sincere men would 
act; they did not retire in disgust from the ser 
vice, but, each devoting his endeavours to th< 
advancement of the religion, they set forward 
upon separate routes*^ 

Q. What does the history, which goes alonr 
with St. Paul, relate of this second enterprize ? 

A. That it was attended with dangers and per 
secutions similar to tlic first., 

Q. To, what countries, do his second travel 
extend ? 

Af He now crosses the iEgcan Sea, and car- 
ries with him, the person whose accounts supply 
t|i,e information we ar-e stating. He appears tc 
have stopped at. Philippj in Macedonia, where 
himself and one of his companions were cruellj 
whipped, and cast into prison. Notwithstanding 
this usage, they went forward on their errand. 
After passing through. AmpJiipolis and Apol- 
lonia, they came to Thessalonica, where the house 
in which they lodged was assailed by a party o 
their enemies. Their reception at the next city 
Ty,a3, spmpthin^ b,etter ; but the Jews, excited 
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against them such commotions amongst the in- 
habitants, as obliged the apostle to make his es> 
cape to Athens. The extremity of his progress 
was Corinth, where he continued for some time, 
unmolested, till the Jews stirred up an insurrec- 
tion against him, and brought him before the Ro- 
man president. It was to the contempt which 
that magistrate entertained for the Jews and their 
controversies, of which he accounted Christianity 
to be one, that our apostle owed his deliverance. 

Q. After he had again visited Jerusalem, whi- 
ther did St. Paul go ? 

A. To Antioch, and once more to the northern 
provinces of Asia Minor. This progress ended 
at Ephesus ; in which city the apostle continued 
in the daily exercise of his ministry two years, 
until his success at length excited the apprehen- 
sions of those who were interested in the national 
worship, whose clamour produced a tumult, in 
which he had nearly lost his life. 

Q. When driven from Ephesus, where did the 
undismayed apostle renew his labours ? 

A. In Macedonia, and Corinth ; from whence 
he was driven back by a consjHracy of the Jews 
to Philippi ; thence he proceeded into Asia, 
and made haste to arrive at Jerusalem against the 
feast of Pentecost. 

Q. What kind of reception did he there meet 
with ? 

A. The populace instigated by some of his old 
opponents of Asia, seized him in the temple, and 
ivould have killed him, had he not been rescued 
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by the Roman guard, the officer of which treftted 
him afterwards with great Beverity, and would 
have examined him by torture. 

Q. How did he escape this ? 

A. He pleaded the privilege of a Roman citizen, 
remained in public custody of the Roman govem- 
menty and having appealed to the Emperor, was 
sent to Rome, after having narrowly escaped as- 
sassination by the Jews. 

Q. When he arrived at Rome, through consi- 
derable perils of shipwreck, w&at was his course 
of action ? 

A. Neither his fate which was still depending, 
nor his former sufferings prevented him from 
preaching the new religion, and ^^ teaching those 
things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ with 
all confidence." 

Q. By what important coincidences is the his- 
torian of these facts supported ? 

A. By the testimony of St. Paul himself in his 
own epistles, which without borrowing from the 
history, or the history from them, exhibit a great 
variety of particulars relating to his sufferings, 
dangers, and distresses.* Now these coinci- 
dences, with many others relating to St. Paul's 
history, greatly confirm the credit of the historian 
and support his pretensions to having been a con- 
temporary and companion of the apostle. 

* Compare Acts xvi. 23, 24. with i Thes*. ii. 2. Acts xvii: 5. 
with 1 Thess. i. 6. Acts xix. with 3 Cor. viii. 10. Acts xiii. 60. 
xiv. 5, 19. with 3 Tim. iii. 10, 11. Acts xx. 34, with 1 Cor. if. 
II, 13. 
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Q. Bj what are the Apostolical Epistles, which 
declare the suffering state of Christianity, ex- 
pressly confirmed ? 

A. By the writings which remain of their com- 
panions and immediate followers. 

Q. Who are some of these ? 

A. Clement and Hermas, who are both men- 
tioned by St. Paul, Polycarp the disciple of John, 
and Ignatius a contemporary of Polycarp. 

Q. In whose writings may we see a most af- 
fecting picture of the dreadful torments to which 
Christian Martyrs were subjected ? 

A. In those of Polycarp.* 



CHAP. V. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRECEDING EVIDENCE. 

Q. What does the Scripture History, though 
it is chiefly confined to one apostle, still shew with 
regard to the rest ? 

A. The nature of the service^ 

Q. How does this appear? 

A. When we see one apostle suffering in dis- 
charge of his. commission, we shall not believe, 
without evidence, that the rest escaped : besides, 
St. Paul, in numerous instances, refers to the 
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sufferings of the rest, like his own.* We have 
also an account in the Acts of the seizure and im- 
prisonment of two of them, of the whole number 
being imprisoned and beaten, of the martyrdom 
of Stephen, of the beheading of one, and of another 
sentenced to the same fate. 

Q. Now as we take no credit, at present, for 
the miraculous part of the narrative, nor insist 
upon the correctness of single passages, what 
fact do we contend for, and with justice, unless 
the whole history can be proved a romance ? 

A. That the original followers of Christ used 
great exertions in propagating his religion, and 
underwent great labours and sufferings in con- 
sequence. 

Q. By what is the general reality of the apos- 
tolic history strongly confirmed ? 

A. In that it only assigns adequate causes for 
effects which were certainly produced, and which 
are recorded in other writings. It is acknow- 
ledged on all hands, that the religion began to 
prevail at that time and in that country which the 
history asserts. We cannot conceive how it could 
prevail without the exertions of the founder and 
his followers : now the history describes these 
persons, their exertions, their means, and their 
labours ; whilst the treatment which it declares 
they received, would naturally result from the 
Siituation in which they were placed. As the new 
religion was adverse to the opinions, hopes, and 

* 1 Cor. iv. 9. & seq. 
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wishes of the Jews and tended to oyerthrow the 
established worship of all other nations, we can- 
not but believe that its propagators would meet 
with that opposition which the history details, 
especially when we consider the character of the 
age and the country in which it was carried on. 

Q. What else do these records supply evidence 
to prove ? 

A. That the primitive followers of Jesus were 
not only conspicuous by their activity and courage, 
but by the new and peculiar course of life which 
they assumed,* for the purity of their principles 
and benevolence of their actions ; in compliance 
with the injunctions of their teachers which were 
very strict on this point. 

Q. Where is this new character perpetually 
referred to ? 
. A. In the letters of their teachers.f 

Q. What profane author adds his testimony 
to this character, about 50 yeg-rs after St. Paul ? 

A. Pliny, who draws their character from an 
accurate inquiry into their moral principles as a 
magistrate. 

Q. What does this tend to prove ? 

A. That a strict and pure morality prevailed 
at that time in Christian societies ; and that we 
are authorized to carry back this testimony to the 
Apostolical age, since it is not at all probable that 
the immediate hearers of Christ were more relaxed 
than their successors in Pliny's time. 

* Acts i. 14. it. 46. xii. IS. 
f Ephes. ij. 1-3. Tit.iii. 3. iPet. 3, 4« I Cor. yi. 2. Rom. vi. 21. 
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CHAP. VI. 

THAT THE STORY FOR WHICH THE FIRST PRO- 
PAGATORS OF CHRISTIANITY SUFFERED, 

WAS MIRACULOUS. 

Q. What are the considerations, briefly stated, 
as considered in the preceding chapters ? 

A. (1) The jprevalency of the religion at this 
lour ; (2) The only credible account which can 
be given of its origin, viz. the activity of the 
Founder and his associates ; (3) The opposition 
which that activity must naturally have excited ; 

(4) The fate of the Founder of the religion, at- 
tested by Heathen writers as well as by our own ; 

(5) The same testimony to the sufferings of 
Christians, either contemporary with, or imme- 
diately succeeding, the original settlers of the in- 
stitution ; (6) Predictions of the sufferings of his 
followers ascribed to the Founder, proving either 
that such predictions were delivered and fulfilled, 
or at least that the writers of Christ's life were in- 
duced by the event to attribute such predictions 
to him ; (7) Letters now in our possession, writ- 
ten by some of the principal agents, referring ex- 
pressly to their extreme labours and sufferings : 
(lastly) a history purporting to be written by a 
fellow-traveller of one of the new teachers, and by 
its tmsophisticated correspondency with letters of 
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that person still extant^ proving itself to be writ- 
ten by some one well acquainted with the subject 
of the narrative ; which history contains accounts 
of travels, persecutions, and martyrdoms, ans- 
wering to what the former reasons led us to expect. 

Q^. What.do these considerations tend to prove ? 

A. That a number of p^tsKHis at that, time ap- 
peared, publicly advancing an extraordioaiy story ; 
and, for the sake of propagating the belief of it, 
voluntarily incurred great dangers, traversing seas 
and kingdoms, exerting great industry, and sus- 
taining, great extremities of persecution. Also, 
that the same persons, in consequence of their 
persuasion, or pretended persuasion, of its truth, 
entered upon a course of life in many respects 
new and singular. 

Q. From the clear and acknowledged parts 
of the case, what else is highly probable ? 

A. That the story for which these persons vo- 
luntarily exposed themselves to fatigues and hard- 
ships, was a miraculous story ; or that they pre- 
tended to miraculous evidence of some kind or 
Other, since they had nothing else to stand upon. 

Q. How do you shew this ? 

A. A Galilean peasant was announced to the 
world as a divinis lawgiver. A young man of 
mean condition, and who had wrought no deli- 
verance for the Jewish nation, was declared to be 
their Messiah. This, without ascribing to him, 
some proofs of his mission, (and what other but 
supernatural proofs could there be ?) was too ab- 
surd a claim to be either imagined or credited. 
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There was nothing but the miracles attributed to 
him, by which his pretensions could be main- 
tained for a moment. Evary controversy and 
question must pre-suppose these : for, however 
such controversies, when they did arise, might 
naturally be discussed upon their own grounds of 
ai'gumentation, without citing the miraculous evi- 
dence which had been asserted to attend the 
Founder of the religion (which would have been 
to enter upon another and more general question), 
yet, without previously supposiiig the existence, 
or pretence of such evidence, there could bare 
been no place for the discmseion of the argwa«nt 
atall. ' 

Q. From what else do you infer that the origi- 
nal story was miraculous ? 

A. From the miraculous pcmers lardi claim to 
by the Christians of succeeding ages. If the 
aecounts of these miracles be true, it was a conti- 
nuation of the same powers ; if false, it was an 
imitation, at kast, of what had been reported of 
their predecessors. 
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CHAP. VII. 

THAT IT WAS IN' THE MAIN, THE SAME STORY. 
WHICH WE HAVE NOW, IS PROVED BY INDI- 
RECT CONSIDERATIONS. . t, 

/Q. It being once proved tbat the first propa^ 
gators of ChristiaDity did make exertions, and 
undergo dangers^aiid sufferings, on account of an 
' extraordinary, and we may say, mira^ni^us story, 
of some kind or other, what is the next great 
question? i 

A. Whether the account which our Scriptures 
contatin,' be that* story ; th^t for which these men 
so acted and suffered. 

Q. Of this wh^t proofs may. be deduced from 
general considerations, prior to any inquiry into 
the particular authority of our histories ? 

A. First, there exipts no traoe^ or vestige of 
any other story. It is not, like the "deatli of Cyrus 
the Great, a competition between opposite ac- 
counts, or between the credit of different histo- 
rians. The remote, brief, and incidental notices 
of the affair, found in heathen writers, so far as 
they do go, go along with us. They bear testi- 
mony to these facts : viz. That the institution 
originated from Jesus, who was put to death at 
Jerusalem; that it nevertheless spread in that 
city, and throughout Judea, and was propagated 
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to distant countries ; tiiat the convert? were nu- 
merous ; that th^ suffered great hardships for 
their profession ; and all this in the a^e of the 
world which our books have assigned. 

Q. How do they go on further to describe the 
maimers of Chrrstiabs ? . - 

A. In terms perfectly confbrmable to the ac- 
counts extant in our books *:<^tha't they were wont 
to assemble on a certain day; that they sang 
hymns to Christ aS' to a go>d; that they faN!>und 
themselves by an oath not to commit any crime, 
but to abstain from theft and adulteiy, to adhere 
strictly to their pronuses,; and not to deny^ money 
deposited in their hatids; that they^ worshipped 
him who was crucified in Palei^tine; who had 
taught them, that they were all bretiiren$ that 
they had a great contempt for the things of this 
woirld ; tiiat they flew to one another's relief ; that 
they cherished strong hopes of immortality; 
despised de^th, and surrendered themselves to 
sufferings. 

. ' Q. In what relation to the religion did the wri- 
ters of this account stand ? 

A. They were mtinformed and - uninterested 

about it: their account describes general effects 

without descending, to details, or interior of the 

institution, or to the evidence and argument's by 

. which converts to it were made; 

Q, What may be observed of the few Jewish 
writers of that period which have come down to 

. us ? > •..,'■:■ 

£ 2 
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A. The samtf* Thqr adyaiiee m other his- 
tory of the trantac^kNB. than that which we 
acknowledge. 

Q. What 4o we gusher firom the wiitiii^ of 
Josepihtts ? 

A. He makes mention of John the Baptist by 
name, as weU as of his peculiar characteristics : 
of ^^ James, the hrother of him who was called 
Jesus, adud of his being put to deatJi -y also of 
Jesui faimsdf ; of Ids miiacles and teaching ; of 
his drawing over to him: Jews and G^itiles ; of 
his being the Christ ; of hifi^ oondemnatiioii by Pi- 
late; (tf his eK)»oulio]i ; «f his resurrection on the 
third day accoj^isig to the prophecies ; and of his 
sect exi/stuig at that time. . 

Q» Has the g^utneness of this passage been 
questioned? 

A. Yes : but whether the passage be gamtiae 
or not, still our assertion remaiiis irae, that he 
gives no difibrent history of the sulnjei^, or of its 
origin, from ours. 

Q. What also may with great reason be con« 
tended ? 

A. Either Ihat the passage is genuine or that 
the silence of ' Josephns was designed. 

Q. Whence do you draw this conclusion ? 

A. If Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny, who all 
wrote within 30 years after Josephus, give an ac- 
count of the great increase of Chnstians even in 
Rome and it» Provinces, and of multitudes who 
suffered martyrdom for their religion, it cannot 
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(bebelieTed that the religion and the transaction 
' upon which it was fimmdedy were too obiM^nre tb 
obtain a plaee in the Histoty of . Josephus. 

Q. How then do you accomit.fortUs designed 
silence ? ' 

A. Perhaps he did not know how to represent 
the business^ and- disposed of. his difficulties by pas- 
sing it over ; as Ekisebius, in his life of Coiistan*- 
tine, for a siDsilar. season^ passed over the most 
remarkable event in it, the death of his son Crispua. 
His reserve on^tfai^ subject appears in. his passing 
over the banishment of the Jews by Claudius, and 
the slaughter of the Innocents; 

A. Butfurth^r^.what may be observed of the 
whole series of Christian, writers from the first age 
down to> the -present time ? 

A. They proceed upon the general story which 
our Scriptures contain, and upon no other. 

Q. When will. this argument appear of great 
force? 

A. When it is known that we are able to trace 
bsick this, series to a contact with the historical 
books of the N. T.^ and to the age of the first 
emissaries of the religion, and to deduce it, by an 
unbroken continuation, from that end of the train 
to the present. 

Q. What do the reiAaining letters of the 
apostles, written without the remotest design of' 
transmitting such a history to Aiture ages, «nct-. 
dentally disclose to us ? 

A. All the principal circumstances of the his- 
tpry, as they relate to Christ and to his apostlips,^ 



AS well ad thsit miracles were not only wrouglrt^ 
but that Aejf t»ere the signs of an apoaile. 

Q. What is^rdated in an e±taxd epis<le of 
Barnabas flie coiqpanion of St. Paul, whieh is 
probably genuine, and certainly of that age i 

A. We hare tiieredni no^ only an account of the 
«u&rings of Christ ; the choice of his apostles ; 
tibie circumstances of his death and resorrectioB ; 
but a positive, though general, reference to his 
miracles.^ 

Q. What does Clement, a hearer of St Paul, 
record ? 

A. The resurrection of Christ and the subse- 
quent mission of the apostles ; also we find noticed 
by him the humility of Christ, his descent from 
Abraham, and his crucifixion ; as well as the suf- 
ferings of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

Q. What is recorded in the brief epistle of 
Polycarp a disciple of St. John ? 

A. The humility, patience, sufferings, resur- 
rection, and ascension of Christ, with the apostolic 
character of St. Paul, are distinctly recognized. 
. Q. What are the allusions in the remaining 
works of Ignatius a contemporary of Polycarp ? 

A. He refers to the descent of Christ from 
David, to his miraculous conception^ with many 
particulars of his life; but he circumstantially 

Q. To what does Quadratus, a contemporary 
of I^atius bear testimony ? 
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A. To the workd and miracles of our Savioi 

Q. What do we learn from Justin Martjr, 
who came little more than 30 years after Qua^ 
dratus ? 

A. From Justin's works, which are still extant, 
might be collected a tolerably complete account 
of Christ's life, in all points agreeing with that 
which is delivered in our Scriptures ; taken^ indeed, 
in a great measure, from those Scriptures, but 
still proving that this account, and no other, was 
the account known and extant in that age. The 
miracles in particular which form the part of 
Christ's history most material to be traced, stand 
fully and distinctly recognized. 

Q. Why is it unnecessary to carry these cita- 
tions lower ? ' 

A. Because the history, after this, time, occurs 
in ancient Christian writings as familiarly as it is 
wont to do in modern sermons ; — occurs idways 
the same in substance, and always that which our 
evangelists represent it : and this, not only in those 
writings which are decidedly genuine, but in all 
their ancient writings which remain. 

Q. How does it appear that the religions rites 
of the early Christians sprung out of the narra- 
tive now in our hands, and which therefore must 
be the narrative they received from their teachers ? 

A. Our account makes the Founder of the re- 
ligion direct that his disciples should be baptized : 
— we know that the first Christians were baptized. 
Our account makes Jiim direct that they should 
hold religious assemblies ; — we find that they did 
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hold religious assemblies. Our accounts make 
the aposdes assemble upon a stated day of the 
week: — we find, that the Christians of the first 
century did obserre stated days of assembling. 
Our histories record the institution of the rite 
which we call the Lord^s Supper, and a command 
to repeat it in perpetual succession : — 'We find, 
amongst the early Christians, that the celebration 
of this rite was uniyersal. 

Q. Why is there no room for insinuating that 
the authors of our books found these rites and 
usages established, and framed the story to ac- 
count for their original ? 

A. The Scripture accounts, especially of the 
Lord^s Supper, are too short and cursory, not to 
say too obscure, and, in this view, deficient, to al- 
low a place for any such suspicion. 

Q. What other proof does Paley adduce, that 
the accounts in our Gospels are, as to their prin- 
cipal parts at least, those which the apostles and 
first teachers delivered ? 

A. It appears by the Gospels themselves that 
the^story was public at the time ; that the Chris- 
tian communiiy was already in possession of the 
substance and principal parts of the narrative. 
The Gospels were not the original cause of the 
Christian history being believed, but were them- 
selves among the consequences of that belief.— 
This is expressly affirmed by Saint Luke, in his 
brief, but very important and instructive preface. 

Q. How does the ssmie point appear from Saint 
John's Gospel ? 
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A. There are some principal facts to which the 
historian refers, but which he does not relate. A 
remarkable instance of this kind is the ascension, 
which is not mentibned by Saint John in its place, 
at the conclusion of his history, but whieh is 
plainly referred to in the sixth chapter : And still 
more positively in the wordr which Christ, ac- 
cording to our evangelist, spoke to Mary after his 
resurrection. This can only beaccouuited for by 
the supposition, that Saint, John wrote under a 
i^ense of the notariety of Chrisf s ascension. 

Q. How do you draw the same conclusion 
from Saint Matthew^s omissioia of this important 
fact? 

A. The thing was very well known ; Bfkd it did 
not occur to the historian th«t it was necessary 
to add any particulars concerning it It agrees 
also with this solution, and with no other, that 
neither Matthew nor John disposes of the person 
of our Lord in any manner whatever. 

Q. In recapitulation then, what four Circam- 
stances are sufficient to support an assurance, 
that the story which we have now, is, in general, 
the story which Christians had at the beginning ? 

A. First, The recognition of the account in its 
principal parts, by a series of succeeding writers; 
secondly. The total absence of any account of 
the origin of the religion substantially different 
from ours ; thirdly. The early and extensive pre- 
valence of rites and institutions which result from 
our account ; fourlUy, Our account bearing, in 
its construction, proof that, it is an account of 
facts, which were known and believed at the time. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

,THB SAME PROVED FROM THE AUTHORITY OF 
OUR. HISTORICAL SCRIPTURES. 

I. ^. In treating^ upon this part of our argu- 
ment what is the first and most material observa- 
tion? 

A. That such was the situation of the authors, 
that) if any one of the four Gospels be genuine^ 
it is sufficient for our purpose. The receiyed 
author <rf the first, was an original ajpostle and 
•6misiary of the religion ; — of the second, an in- 
habitant of Jerusalem, and an attendant upon one 
of the most eminent of the apostles ; — of the third, 
a feUow-trayelleirof Ibe most active of all the 
teachers of the religion ;-»of the fourth, one of 
the apostles. The^rall lived at the time and upon 
the spot. The authors of two of the histories 
wrote fi*om personal knowledge and recollection ; 
and what strengthens their testimony, upon a 
subject in which their minds were deeply engaged, 
and in which, by repeating the accounts to 
others, the passages of the history would be kept 
continually alive in their memory. 

Q. The narratives of Matthew and John, sup- 
posing'them to be genuine, must either he true in 
substance, or wilful falsehoods : in this latter 
case, what should we necessarily think of the 
authors ? 
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A. That diey sacrifieed liieir ease and safety 
in the cause, and for a purpose the most incon- 
sistent' that is possible i/fith dishonest intentions.' 
^They were Tillains for no end but to teach hones- 
ty,— ^and martyrs without the least prospect of 
honour or advantage. 

Q. How are the Gospels which bear the names 
of Mark and Luke to be estimated ? 

A.. Although not the .narratives of eye- witnesses, 
tj^ey are, if genuine, removed from that only by one. 
degj^ee. They ^e the narratives of contempo- 
rary writers, mixing with the business; and both, 
of them living in habits of correspondence with 
those who had been present at the transactions 
they relate* 

Q. The situation of the writers applies to the 
truth of the facts which they record ; but at pre- 
sent we only assert that the facts recorded in the 
Gospels are the same as what the apostles preach- 
ed. What is the proof of this ? 

A.. A set of men went about the world, pub- 
lishing a miraculous story, and, upon the 
strength of it, called upon mankind to take up a 
new system of opinions, and new rules of action. 
What is more, in attestation of this story, the 
same men voluntarily exposed themselves to per- 
petual labours and sufferings. We want to know 
what these accounts were. We have many par- 
ticulars from two of their own number — from an 
attendant.of 'one of them — from a fourth writer, 
who accoippanied the most laborious missionary 
of th^ institution in his travels, who was fr^ 
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quendy brought into liie sodety of die resit, and 
who begins his narradTe bj tellii^ U8y-«*4hat he 
IB aboat to relate the things whioh had been de- 
livered by those who were ministers of the waord, 

and eye*witnesses of the faets. No information 
can be more satisfactory than this. 

Q. How may we, perhaps, perceire the force 
and value of it more sensibly ? 

A. If we reflect how requiring we should 
have been, if we had wanted k : bow we should 
have coveted the information of eye-witnesses and 
ear- witnesses of sufferers for the religion^s sake, . 
or even of contemporaries : if then our books be 
genuine, we have the very species of information 
which our imagination would have carved out for 
us, had it been wanting. 

Q. Now if any one' of the four Gospels be 
genuine, what do we gain ? 

A. We have direct historical testimony to the 
point we contend for, which, so far as that point 
is concerned, cannot reasonably be rejected. If 
the first Gospel was really written by Matthew, 
we have the narrative of one of the number, 
from which to judge what miracles the apostles 
attributed to Jesus. Although, for arguments 
sake, we should allow that this tiospel had been 
erroneously ascribed to Matthew ; yet, if tYit 
Gospel of Saint John be genuine, the observation 
holds with no less strength. Again^ although 
both these Gospels b(e supposed spurious^ yet, jj^, 
the Gospel of Saint Mark or that of Saint Luke 
really proceeded from him, oi any other person 
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actaaHjf io^ t^e ^i^q ,^|l;M|e^fiQA;,we still possess 
tbe accouiit: pf at 1^ ^sit^v^^jie cqnteinporarj, md a«- 
SQci^e of.the, apo0tl€|s^ :^liich autfaorily seems^ 
B^ffi^i^ej^^ wk^tii^jiiuiestipp i9 sinxfljy wljAt it was, 
wUch.theseapostlesi. advanced.. ^ 

Q. ^Th^New T'l^sJtameBt^ co^t^ios four di^liiKSt. 
histories, the genuineness of any one of which it 
i$.sttfficifpt Xq KTove. If thenefore we fltust. be 
considered as encountering the risk of error in.de-^ 
teniti|i|ng the authors of our books, to:. what 
advantsfge. are we entitled 2 
. A* To that of so many septate probabilities^ ; 

Q. Suppose it shottld'appj^ai:, that some of the 
Evangelists had seen and used each other^s wQiks^, 
haw. does: tbi^ diminish but little, eith^ th«ir 
separate audiqrityr or their mutual oonfirmaticm i . 

A. Let the most disadvantageous supposition 
possible be made ; let it be allowed, that Mai^k 
compiled his history almoKt entirely from those.of 
!Qi[attkew ^and Luke ; . ajad let it aUo^ f«r a mome^it, 
hf suppoaed tbat thea^ histoi^es vfete net, iQ fact^ 
written by Matthew and Luke/; yet, if it be true 
that Made, a eontemp^rsuy of the .apostles^ living 
in. habits /of society with the apostles^ made the 
compilation^ it follows^ that the writings from 
whicli he msiiic ip existed in the times of the apos« ' 
ties J .and, also 'Aatthey were thea in such esteem n 
ai^d credjU, .that a coinpanion of the dpostles fDrmed 
a hUti^ out .of them. , 

Q^ What may we stippose ^om. the parallelisms 
observable between Matthew and^ Luke ? 

A, thft;.t*u|fce,|»aAi^o«?u^^ Mtjitthet^V' 

•F 
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•liistorj, or that ^li(M*iiiintites of Christ^k life a:ni 
preaching had been committed to ^vrritiiiff, Whicli 
both tiad consulted ; either of which 'snppbsiifon^ 

» ***** 

ildll agrele with the acknowledged formation of St. ' 
Lnke^s narra^tiYe, whoprofessefiftohave exaihined^ 
<Mginal and atithentic documents for all' his kc- 

<fount8. ''""■.;' '^ ■'- ■■;■>= "• 
Q. What is the Gospel of St. JbKn aUdwedoii 
allhanAstobfe? . - . > 

A. Stricdyaii independent teirtimdnjr. There-- 
fore if any one of the four Gospels be gbiiuine, we 
have, ia Uiat one, strong reasdn to believe that ^e 
posisess fhe'accoimts which the origihsd eniisjsari'es 
oif tlie ^religion delivei^ed. ; ; "' ' ' ' 

II. 0. Iri treatiiig of the' written cfvidence' <yf 
Chnstianity what vire we next to consider ? 
' A. Their aggregate authority. ' ' 
' Q. How is this to be considered ? "• '" 
\A.tn Uie EvaBgelical History there is an ac- 
cumulation of testimony which belongs hardly to 
any other, btit which our habitual mode of reading' 
the Scriptures causes us to overlook — Each gos-' 
pel is a great confirmation of the others ; the Acts 
of the Apostles forms a most (Confirmatory (Sup- 
plement to them all ; and the vanouls £pistles 
support the conclusion : but being fi-om our in- 
fancy accustomed to regard the N. T. as one book, 
we see in it only one testiiheny^— the coincidence 
does not appear to us what it is—^Ve lose the 
weight of successive disclosure and isiuccessive 
confirmation : yet the very discrepancies in the 
different documents 'which form our volume; shew 
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dttctioiis. 

; . Q. , Ii^4l]i^ c)0»pQ«itionjo{ thj^ae 4p»camj»its what 

., , A. , WbUfif tt^ yi:afi recent, sqq^d the 

tfcie lapa^tl^fi wejsf busied, ifi, pr^acfh^ig; a^ trar 
yeUij|)igi; and whilst th^t exercised, theif ministry 
jxic ,a sts^t^. o^ i^<nQ3t co^i^iaal. ajiam ^ it is not prOf 
.bfible that, ,1^ pi^s^ qnsettled condition, thej i^onld 
thjbkim]:^edi^e|}^iOf,wi:it^ die in- 

li^ififiatipn of the B»h^«; «5, p|! ppplei^ty .. But it ijf 
p^lM^e,. thftj ^n^iyieiicie^ q^ighi d^w. frpin' jspine 
ipf 0^em.ocpffiipiu4. ^ett«rs;tp/Co^Yeite,,vQr;tQ ap* 
ciextieej wi^h,)¥^ch;tl^^y w^/^ conn^c^d; or thsit 
thjej.n^|iVaf(drcrsfi(,^]^^ diacoiirses and. e;shoi:- 
tatu>m(>tp t^^itji^Iil^pittl^c; if)3liti^t^) at Ijurge. 
Accpu^ts ^ $|ic| i^eajot^tiiw . w^^^ al^jroad of 

the, extraordinary, thiiiy^a th^t. had . been passing, 
written^ n^ith diSerient df^jcies of in^qnnatiQn an^ 
correctness. . ^he extension of the Christian . 9Q- 
cie^y .prohibiting: a personal intercourse with thp 
appsdesy, and the possible ciircii^atioa of imperfect 
or, eiTOi^epu^^narratiTes,, would, spon teach some 
amongst them thp expe.dien£7 of sending forth au- 
thentic memoirs of the life .and doctrine of their 
Master., Wh^n the authorized accounts app^ared^ 
other, acQpiMits would fall into disuse and neglect ; 
whilst these, standing the test of time, inquiry, anid 
contradictiopy j^ight . b.e expected to niake their 
ws^y intP.the haAds.of all Christiapft,.' . -, , ^ 
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our possession correspond ? .*;/.. 

A. We hare remaining, many letters, j^rfeserved 
with care and fiddity,ti<[>tdndeed written purposely 
to proTe fthc truth df Hhe ^CThristian religion, * nor 
to conrey information of facts, alreii^ known. 
We are n&t therefore tb 4ook in Ibem for 'tLlrf thing 
more Umn incideiitai sdlasfons to 'the 'Olxmtiaa 
Itistory. We Are ifble, 'however, to gaiHet from 
Hiem particular attestations, a specieis of'Wi4tteii 
etidence, as far as it'-goes, in *the fc^etft degree 
satisfactory, and in point of time pei^hapis tlie%rst. 
Sut for our more cirdumistantisd information, we 
have five direct Mstorien^ fyearfng'^the^littmes yyf 
persons acquainted i^h ihe traiH of wl^at tbc^ 
relate, and threie purporting, 'in the veiy-nmative^ 
to*e written by Bueh pennons- ofi^Mch^ftodtes^e 
know, l!hat some ^w^re in the hands ^of «bntem- 
poraries of i!he apostles, and that, in the nesttf age, 
they' were' in the hands, we may saty, of every oAe, 
and received ty Christiaris, as such hidtoriefir, 
prbceedini^from such authorities, might expect 
to be received. Tiiey soon superseded other ac- 
counts and acquired a character, which does not 
appear to have belonged to any other. 

Q. How is it that the genuineness of the His- 
torical books of the N. T. thougb undoubtedly 
ii point of importance, is not essential to our ar- 
gument ? 

A. The question is, whether I3ie Gospels ex- 
hibit the stojy which l|ie Aposfles preaclied and 
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for which they acted and suffered. Suppose we? 
only knew that they were written by some of the 
early disciples of Christianity, but that they were 
known and read during the time of the original 
apostles smi received ia societies founded by them, 
as oontainmg an authentic account of facts upon 
which the religion rested ; this reception, would 
be a solid proof that these books, whoever were 
their authors, must have accorded.«with what the 
apostles taught. Now their early existence and 
reputation, is made out by ancient testimonies 
which do not specify the nam^s of the writers. 
Two of the four Gospels in the body of the his- 
tory, fix the time and situation of the writers, one 
as an. eyewitness of the sufieritigs of Christ, the 
other as a contemporary of the apostles. The 
Gospel of Saint John designates the author as 
witnessing the crucifixion and as having been 
written by tiie disciple "whom Jesus Jbved*.^* 
The remaining Gospel purports to have been 
written by the author of the Acts, wherein, he de- 
clares himself a contemporary of all, and a com-, 
panion of one of th& origiuftl preachers of Chrisi.-^ 
tianity. 
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CHAP. IX. 

OF THE AUTHi?imCT7Y OF THE RISTORICAX 
SORIFnntESy IN ELI7VSN SECTIONS. « 

Preliminary Observations. 

I. Q. What proves that the Scriptures wene 
not of modem contrivance, as well as that they 
were more sought after in many different coun- 
tries than any other books ? 

A. The great number of ancient manuscripttir, 
all anterior to the art of printing, found in widely 
distant countries, as well as numerous versions in 
$21 vast variety of languages. 

II. Q. What argument arises from the style 
and language of the New Testament ? 

A. It is exactly suited to the age and situation 
of the apostles, and to that of no other person^. 
It resembles neither the style of the classic au- 
thors, nor of the Fathers, but it is Greek from 
p. Hebrew origin, abounding with Hebrew and 
Syriac idioms ? 

Q. How is this peculiarity a strong proof of 
genuineness ? 

A. Who should be the forgers ? The Chris- 
tian Fathers were mostly ignorant of Hebrew — 
The few who had a knowledg^e of it, used a style 
T^ry different from tb ii , j lie N. T., and the Na- 



iiir^iies wbd ui^rstood Hebrew, iisbd'f^lbrMps 
almost etttirdy St. 'Mafthew^s (^spel-^-^Tlie ar^ 
gument at least proyes the great anti^prity of tknA 
bodks. 

III. Q. Why are the accounts ofsafketnsteral 
eVeiitSy idiieh tbcfse bMkn eontaut, t» reaisoii foi: 
questioning their genuineness ? 

A.' This tn^y apjdy to a wrHer^g judgment or 
Teraeity, buf it affects -the qu^fttidn af geniliBeiuss 
rery indirectly. The works of i^e. ^xybiit 
many iroAdaful relations ; font who for ^taX rss^ 
«<Mi, donbts that they vf^te written by Bede ? 
The sanle of al multitude of otfier auttiorg. T# 
which may be added, that we ask no more for <Mir 
books thati what we allow to other books in some 
sort similar ; we do not deny the genuia^nCHNi «f 
the Koran ; we admit liiat the history of A^ol- 
lonius Tyauftus, purporting to be written by 
Philoi^tratus, was really written by Philostratus. 

iV. Q. If it had been- easy to have forged 
Christian writings in the early ages,, what is k 
probable we should have had ? 

A. Many in the name of Christ iilKtself, as 
none would have been received 'with rack avidity 
and respect as these. 

Q. Was there any attraipt at this ? 

A. We have heaj*d but of one deiserriiig.tbe 
least notice ; — viz. a 9hort fiplstle of Christ, to 
Abgarus king of Edessa ; and this was unsuc- 
cessfiil ; for it is ncit mentioned by any writer of 
the fiJDBt three centuries, and is suspected to be an 
interpolation in Eusebiua's history. 



V. :Q. If die ascdptibn of the Gos^peb had 
been arbitrarj or coiyeclural,. what would hay« 
bees Ae case.? f - 

A. They would have been ascribed to mor^ 
emxdieiit-jD(ieBl.'- 

Q. To which of the Evangelists does this pai:- 
ticularly apply ? :, . 

.A. To thiB three first, who were persons if ell 
enabled, by their situation, to obtain true iut^- 
llgience, but tot distinguished in the history by any 
ejG^aordinaty marks of notice or cQnun,eDdation., 
> YI. Q. Did Christian writers and Christiap. 
churqhes soon arrive at a general agi;^einent upon 
this subject?. 

A. They did, and that wiUiout the InterpositiQU 
of any public authority. 
. Q. What doefs this shew ? 
! A. When the diversity of opinion which prec- 
vailed, add prevails among Christians in other 
points, is. considered, their, concurrence in the 
canon of Scripture is of great weight, especially 
as it seems to have been .the result of private ^nd 
free inquiry. '.* 

Q. ;Wbait ws^s. the ftrot interfereiu^e pf Authority 
in the question ? 

A. The coilBseLof L^^dii^o^ in the year 363, 
but probably the decree of thi^ council rather de- 
clared than regulated the public judgment; 

Q. Though these considerations are not to be 
neglected, yet of an argument concerning the ger 
nuineness of ancient writings, what is the prtnjsir^ 
^al strength ?. 
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A. Atieieiit testimony. 

Q. Wfay is'k necessaiy to e^MMt llris tefirtitto- 
toy fldtoewbat in detail ? 

A. Sec«ii£f(e when Ohiistlafi advocates m^ely 
tell us that we have the same reastm for beUevte^ 
the Gospels to he 'Wiitten hy 'Ibe e^angdists 
whose names they beftr, as we hove for hdievtng 
the^Commetftaiies to he Cti^sar^^ -or 1%e iBneid 
Yirgirs, this is an iitiperfect representatkm. They 
state iur more than what is ^trde ; hut not "the tmth 
ix>rreetly. In the number, variety, and eaj4y datte 
of our testimonies, we far exceed all other anelAt 
hooks. But then it is more re^site in oar books 
than in theitis, to separate ^d die^giQfigi ijkem 
"from spuribns cotnpetitors. 

Q. What method does V^ey propose to hiiai^ 
«df inexhS]^knig*IJri?stfedtimony? ' 

A. "First, to place before the reader, in'oheTitfw^ 
the propositions which comprise the several 
heads of our testimony, and afterwards to tepeat 
the same propositions in so many ditstinct sections, 
with the necessary authorities siAjoined to eatbf. 

Q. What then arethe dictations upon the sub- 
ject whidb are capable of being established by 

proof? 
A. I. Thatthe historical books of the N. T. 

itteamiHg the 4 Gospels and the Acts, are quoted^ 

or alluded to, by a series^f Christian writers, be* 

ginning with those who were contemporary with 

the aposdes, ot who immediateiy followed them^ 

ttqfd proceeding in close and regular succession to 

the prese^t time. 
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II. That when they are quoted or aUii4e(i' to, 
it 18 with peculiar respect, as hooks ^. g^$e» 
ris; as possessing an' authority heignffpg to 
no other books, and as cpnolusiTe in all questions 
among Christaans. . . .: > 

HI. Th^t they werem veiy early time9 cpjr 
lectedinitoa di»tiiiGt,¥oluivi{e.,, / ] ,- 

ly. Th|it. they were, distingittdied. bj, appro- 
priate mua^a and titles o£respec^ II; si / 

y. l^h«t th^y were puUicly read aiidfexppifiidr 
ed intlie reli^ons ase^mblies of the early Qlucisr 

tiansw '. ' . • •• \ •. ,*■ 

• . » lit 

. yi. Tha( eonuaesntarjyefif . were w^^t^ UPP# 
them, hfurmoai«Hs ib^noed^ put o{ th^n^, , difTereAt 
copies carefuUy coUatedyfi^d Tersiom.pf Ijhw 
ni#de into different laiigaages. ^ . . • ; < > 

yil. That they were reeweid by Otywliapf^pf 
di%|rent sects^< by many heretics as well.i|s>€atho- 
lies, and usually appealed to by both sides ^l ,the 
controversies of those . days. .,. 

. yilL Thatthe fo^r Gospels, the Ac1;s, thirteen 
jPpistleif) of St. Paul, the -first EpisUe of John, 
and tjie- first qI Peter,, were received withput 
4oubt, by those who doilbted,Qonceming the .other 
books included in our present canon. • 
.MX. That the Gospels wei'e attacked by ^ the 
eady adversaries of Christianity, as books. <$avfc^ 
taihiag tHe accounts upon whioh the religipii w^ 
foimded. .. .• i . 

X. That formal, catalogues of aiithentic. scrip- 
tures were puhliahed ; in all of ifhich: our p^eqmt 
sacired histories were included. . .i , . 
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':. Hiat tkese pr6po8lti<ms cttnftet be a^ffim^ 
'6d«f any other books claiHiing to be*boolq» ^of 
Scripture; by ^hicfa are meant those 1)Ooks 
which are c<»iiiiooly called Apocryphal Book* of 
the'N.. T.' - ' ^ - . 



SECTION I. . ; , 

• ^ rj ■ . ■ r. , ... , , ■ -7 

ThefUMorioal Books' of ihe New Tesiament^ , 
'..are. quoiedf of alluded tOy 6y a seiries d/ 
; Christian fF^rUers,^ begimimg ttith those 
-who were contemporary uoith the Apostlesy 
i or voko' immediately fellowed themy attd 
, proceeding in close and regular succession . 

from their Time to the present. . i 

« <■■ 

Q. What would you say regarding the medium ' 
of proof stated in thisr proposition ? 

A. It is of all others the most unquestionable, 
the least-exposed to fraud, and is not diminished 
by»tifne. ' ' 

Q. Can you shew this by examples ? 

A. Bishop Burnet^ in the History of his o'M n 
Times, inserts extracts from Lord Clarendon's 
History : one such extract proves that Lord Cla- 
rendon's History was extant, read, and received 
as genuine and authentic when Bishop Burnet 
Wrote. 

< Q. What teififtimoiiieB oftiiis kind hare we to 
produce ? . 
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h A. ftx w €f Ufd^^ Aacffibtil 4q' Bacnatl^a^) ilie ^^ 
aom^fftumnot Pau}-, qtiated >$ gen^e ]bj> jMiij^ 

apoot after the destra^^tt^n oS JeruadkiBi^ ap|^ieit«^ 
the following remarkable passage: — ".'LetL v^yi 
therefore, beware lest it come upon us, a« •/ is 
written^ — There areinany called, but few chosen/' 
From the expression " as it is written, " we infer, 
that, when the authoi^o^ this ^stle lived, there 
was a book extant, well known to Christians, and 
Qfiii»iboritj% octnCahKikg these woiMb:. ^-Maayarft 
cftiled, few 6hciBen.'' In ^ur €hospel of ^ Saint 
Matdiew, this testis*. twice found', andinno dth^r 
b^k !M>w ko#wn. W^e nnty fyrihef observe frma 
tkk- quotation tluA'ilie'inrrtter of tile episde waif« a 
JfeW.' The phrfinse " it is written,'* was the rei^ 
form in whick the Jews quoted their Senpiure^. 
Books from which he quoted therefore had ac- 
quired, a kind.of spriptural authcMrijI^*' 

Beside this passage,, there fire alsoi yx tbsitv 
epistle several others, in which the sentiment is 
the sanne as we isyeet within^ fiaii^t Mi^tthew,. 
and two or three in which we have the ssMue 
words. _ . 

.II. We have an^ epistle writteii by Clement, of 
^Qine^ BikCjutioDed by Saint Paul Phil. iv. 3. aA4 
ivhich is universally ac^nowledge4* 

This epistle a$9rds,,aipongst o^eirs, the fol- 
lf>wiug valuable passages;;r-"Bi?pieaiaIly. remem- 
bering the words of the Lord Jesus whiph h^ 
spakQ, tea<?hi]|g ^^tleipi&sss wd^ lj9ng * sa^riag ; 
for this he said, ^ Be ye merciful, that yemfi^^^.*^ 
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taia mercy; fbrgtve^ that it may be forgtyen un« 
toyoji/&c.'.*:: 

Again; ^^ Remember the words of the Lord 
J«ta»; for he said/ ^^ Wo to that man by whom 
offenees coxae ; it were better fpr him that he. ha^ 
not been bohi» than that be should ofibnd one <^ 
jmy elect ; it were better for him that a mill^stone 
should be tied about his neck, &i;.^'t > 

Q. What objection may be raised against this 
testimony of Clement ? 

A. It may be said that as Clement has not 
words 6{ quotation, it is not ^certainthat he refers 
to any bopk whatever. ' 

Q . How is this objection answered ? , 

A. (1) Clem^xt, without any^ maik of referenda 
uses a passage now found in the Epistle to the 
Romftns ; and manifestly taken from the book :X 
(2) there are many sentences of St. Paul's First 
Epistle to the Corinthians standing in Clement'^ 
epistle, without any signofquotatic^, which yet 
certainly are quotations : (3) this method of adopt- 
ing words of Scripture without acknowledgenyent, 
was a method in general use amongst the nciost 
ancient Christian writers.. . ^ 

But take it the other way, that (!!!lement ha.d 
heard these words from the apostles ; ivith respect 
to the precise point of our argument^ viz. that the 
Scriptures contain what the apostles taught, this 
supposition may serve almost as well. 

* Compare Matt. v. 7. Luke vi. 37, 38. Matt. vii. t, 3. 
f Compare Math xviii. 6* -liuke xvii. 3. 
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tit. iVeair die end otthe EfH^deto tSiefloMliiB) 
St. Paul says amo&gst others " salute Retinas.^ 
^ow there is a ^eat probabilfty that tliis Hennas, 
Id; the author of a book called ** The l^epherdof 
Hetmasy^^ in which are many tacit afiusions to 
the Godpds ^f Matthew, iJuke^ and Jcdin: nor 
does the weak character of this W(n*k detract frotti 
our ar^umenl/ which 0dly has to do widi its age 
and that is rendered certain hj potations from it 
in IrenfeuSy Clement of Alexandria^ T^txdlian 
and Origen. 

lY. Ignatius, who became bish<d^ <Nf Antiocb> 
about 37 years after Christ^s aiscenirfony and who 
had probably known i^veral of the apostles, in'his 
Bpistles undoubtedly alludes to die Crospelsof 
Matthew and John^ though without marks Of 
quotation. Take the following as an iastance. 
' ^' Christ was baptized of John, that ail rigM* 
eawsneas mighi hefuljUled by him.^^ 

^^ Be ye wise as serpents in all things, and 
harmless as a dove^^^ 

' V. Polycarp who had been taught by the 
apcfsHefiT, and conversed wi& ttudisy who bad seen 
Christ, in one short and undoiMbted Episde has 
nearly forty clear allusions to books of the N. T. 
Ill one of these he clearly fixes the authority of 
the Lord*s Prayer and its use among Christians : 
' another is the following, which shews that the 
words of our Lord were at that early day quoted 
as spoken by him. 
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* Compare Mfttt.lii. 15. and x. id. 
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ing, Judge not, that ye be not judged ; forjp^Ye^ 
and ye 0k«U be fovgiven } be y^i ii^eieUidt ^<^t 7^ 
nyQrabttiiii iiMffoy ; witk. what wen^Hre je n^tfi^ 
it ihatt be measured Wjw ^^S^.^'* ' - 

VL Pepia?, a, h«9i!^ o^ iqhfh ^^wnh^ thejir 
respective Go^p^ tg, Matthew wd If ad^^ and af ^ 
anjwag tbid as a p^r^setly. weU known f^^^ tells 
U9 frfun whftt imteriala Mark collected ]|i& <ip*. 
omu^ — vi«, i^pom Petei^s preaching, and io- wh^t 
lai^pymgie^ Matthew iinrote, ^9, Hebrew* Ikmcfi 
it i« certain wl^atev^ niay b^ tfH» chaim^ti^ of 
P^I^iis^ (bat thMir bml^ 1^ ila^m nsm^^ m bif 

YII< Jws«bkJiartiirf ^ mk^ pftva^ )»bout SI) jaiiffii 
after iPfl4>ia«^ haa^ m larf er wi»rkp than thpsi^ b^^r 

fore named, between twenty and thirty, djjitilicf; 4^ 

MpimisL eiitisacta frww tb^ Qopip§l« mi Aptp. 

Wh^ 96^43 caa^^ri^ |o.b€f.aba#rved4a» diat hi 
fiU J^natwls w§iks» from wliA^h m^ b« ei^tm^t^^ 
afaiiAst a eoinpbate Ufepf Cb]ditf;> ^re are bnt feno 
iMtaafias, in wUnbhedr^fimi to any Ihing aa mHA 
or dona by Oiuriati whii^h m 00! related in our 
Goopela 2 thift shows^ th^ those Cioftp^a, alon^ 
were tiie anfticailies^ &om whfeh the ChiittiAM 
of that dagr drew the infinMotiim upon n? hioh th^ 
ik|»mded. 

All tike references ate made without menjtowing 
ike autbac ; wfaiob pvotea ibat these bpoka wopa 
notorious, and theit tlttre aiece'no odiar.:aiiloiiit|( 

*eoBvanlI«tL«iLi,».v.?. LokevuiltltMi i 

Q 3 
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of Chrkt txUMty or, at leaft> T«€«ived 'ami* cre^ 

.Btif thoagk he mentioni^ not the atttbotf'« nfiAivev 
he calls the books, *^ Memoirs composed by the 
Apostles and their CompanionB ;'' which detMsrip- 
tion exactly suits with the titles which the Gospels 
and Aeto of the* Apostles now bear. 

VIII. Hegesippns, who came almost 80 yMirs 
after tfustin, observes, that- travelling from Pa^ 
lestine to Rome, he found ^^ in erery successioii 
and in every city that the samedoctrine wa».taiiglit9 
which the Law and the Prophets, and the ^Lord 
teacheth." An important attestation that by ,the 
term Lord was meant some writing containing 
the teaching of Christ, the only sense wUefa com- 
bines with the preceding terms ^^ the Law and 
Ae Prophets.*' 

IX. At thils time, viz. about the year 170, the 
churches of Lyons and Vienne, in France, sent a 
relation of tiieir sufferings to the Churches df 
Asia. The epistle is preserved by Eusebtus; 
Their bishop, Pothinus, was ninety years old, awd 
ibis eiirly life must have joined on with the vtimes 
4yf the aposHes. In this epi«tle are exact j*efe«- 
rences to the Gospels of Luke and John, and to 
the Act»; the form the same as in all the pre- 
ceding articles. That from St. John is in these., 
ivbrds : ^ Then was fulfilled that which was 
ifpcketk by ^he Loitl^ that whosoever kiUeth yon, 
will think duit he doeth Ckid' service.'' 

X. The evidence now becomes full and dear. 
Iren»us Bucoeeded Pothinus. In his youth he 
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l«H)ks %f |h« ^; T. 19^ ^^Vfm»f f^Mf^ apt 6S|- 
elusive. One principal pas9»f 9> in li^Il tblA i» 

point yfitytk W0 b^ro Iw449ifi» w ^ few^ttoi 
£1^ o^Qt liiflgfmwty 1^. ttoit ib^ »t<»y wJbicb the 
Gospels exhibit, is the sto^ m}mk the f^ttibft 
Mif *^ We iayt n^ imm^^ tlii0 knowfodg^ of 
the way of our salvati^ bj imy ^ylbi^fi thm $bo9f 

)iy wJb^m ^ Goiv^ h%9 )i^ broiigbt to. us. 

% ^ wiU pf 43^9 eom«utte4 1^ writii^^ tb^t It 
iQjglit bip for tme tp c^Wie the fopi}4«tiw mipilr 

ji$X i4 OPT tutti, iSc«.*' 

But the testimony of Irensus for onr 0o9p0i^ 
i# .e#qlM#f^. Tbeir^ is » jremi^TkftU^ tm^jug^ in 
Iii9 wf»p^9 to wJhi^b^ f^ ^^pe ffiwi^l y^nsow, \^p 

Mrgumemt W0 tore »)(» cjoiKii^rB, Tk» positioift 
Jtorff jiio^«0 tkut 4, mAjfmij 4t, Q^f^^ w^xe •!; 
Aat i&iie a^li9«»^kdgei. H# iiftep^cna- bov 

Md i3»ds lito, mi %hm Atpf^ni. Jmisans &r 90 
itmig. Cle j^niuMmtte^ tb^ a»TeQiI pfissn^ggk of 
£UirJi3t'« bistory iQ l^i^^ whjeh «re not fo^d i^ 
any of the other eyan^i^l^. H/e i»ta^s tbe jpi^^ 
.tii$n}sMr4<sig|i i«itb vhicb ^&mt Jpl^ epi^poieil 
liis Qo|f dy ^ i^^opijiiiite f^r tbe d#eitKiwl d^^c^ 
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To the book of the Acts of the A]postieft,its(a«^ 
thor, and credit, the testimony of IireniBiis> is(p» 
less ex{yiicit ; and he refers to the account k)f Saint 
Paul's conversion and vocation) in the liinA 
Chapter of that book. 

- Q. What rematk stig^^stB Itsdf ^upoii the > re^ 
feifences of tliki antiior to the Sctiptuj^ t ' ; 
' A. He has not^bhe «o» anyApoefypbal Ohrilik 
tktn writing Whatever. ' ' » • -i «i "*> 

' Q. How^is the toBtimoiiy of Ae'^al^oVe-nb^tt^ 
tion^d writers strengthened ? ' • 

A. By the obs^ration, that it is the tesdmony, 
and'the concurring teBfimdny^ of writers who- lived 
in countries remote from^' one another, Olement 
flourished at Rome, Ignatius at Antioch, Polydirp 
at Smyrna, Justin Martyr in Syria^ and IrenaBtis in 
-France. 

I XL (^ttdng Atboiag^nbs lUid TheopliiIft», Ilk 
the remaining woifcs of the former of wifom aire 
elear references to Mark ajud-Luke ; and' 4n those 
<if the latter evident attuaions Vo Matlhew $md 
John, observing also, l^t the works of .two 
learned Christian Writers of the same ag^, Mil- 
Hades and Pantsenus are now lost ; we come to 
one of the most voluminous of ancient Ghristian 
writers, Clement of Alexandria. He followed 
Irempus at the distance <rf only 16 years, and 
therefore maintain^ the series of testimony in an 
uninterrupted continuation. 

In certain of his worics, quoted by EusebiU9, 
ther« is a distinct account of the order in wUok 
the 4 Closj^els were written. The. Gospels whick 
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Jfoklani the galealogieily /were (he aajrs) ^ll^^^t^'; j,- 
first * MairkTs ntei^ it die ipstanee of Peter's folt^-^ 
lowers ; and John's last : and this aeeoiuit ketdls 
«is he hiid Teeemd from presbjt^nt of more an- 

• In 'ihe works ^ Clement which Teaiain, the 
ibut' 6iis{>el6 are repeatedly' quoldlby thenaneli 
yyfthdi* kafthoris, amd^he Actii^of.tlSe Apogties ex^ 
•pr^isn^lj'ai^ribed to'Iittke. V • .1 

> iXII/^'Tefrtiillian jc^tis^oii with Cton^t. > Tiw 
number of the Gospels then received, the namei 
W the etangelists, aiid l^eSr proper descrip- 
tionSy are' exhibited by this Writei* in 0ne't$ho^ 
dentende r-^**Among the apostles ^ John,- an3 
Matthew teach ns the faitth; ahidh^ ixpdSfi^H^dl 
meii, tlikekndMarit refresh il'» ' ' • 

'He'^el^thet^iversality with which the Ob^i 
i*els^ wete r^eiVfed; and theit antiqnily ; thlit^ thejr 
^ii^ iithha ivLfiAk of aH', and had be^n so fr(kr tik 
•first: ■ He frequently cites the acts of the Apostt^ 
under that title, onicecaUsit Ltike'B C6zbhiifi^fts^^, 
ttnff db^rtes hoM^ SMiit'Fakl's epii^es eonfeMi it. 
XHI; In an interval of only 3iD years,' iilftf Irtrrte 
fragmeiitis and quotations from inany atithor^,''!^ 
everyone of whifchis some referintfe'tb the Gos- 
piels, and in the works'of HipJ^lyttts'(aripfresfervi. 
■ed by Theodoret) is an abstract ofthe whole Gos* 
pel History. The declaration <)f Origen is pe- 
remptory when he says that ^ the foni^ Gospi^ 
alone are received without dispute by the whole 
church of God under heaven,^' to which he sub- 
joins a brief history of their respective 'siuihbrs. 



His atlestKlioifr to the Acts it moylam iMNiitire(>liiit 
lie notices eeitein ApocrypliQd Gosjida iovij ^ 

XIV. Oiegoiy of Nepiwiialscay ,Oio;iQf#iM #f 
Alexandria, were scholars of Origen.; ;^fpf t^p^ 
timony tibereft>re,i« but a repeftiw <>f ^i, Uifilgh 
laUttid portfcttlaar, Gj^mn bow^^^^liO; float- 
liahedaboitt SO jrea^rp «^ Ojog^, omtiiiim 1|^ 
chain of CTidence by mc^tioil of tb^JMr ^irOi^ielf 

Ml th6 Aictei sod if MpkAKT fiittfiaw^iof Scrip- 



XV. ;Ia thiC next 40 years coiner a 42rowd pf 
fmter^ by whom thC; historical Scriptmres of th^ 
N. T, are always cited with profound respect 
Viistoiwii Qishco^ of Pettaiw in Genxmff^ is sing^ 
led out, for the remoteness of ids situation froff 
th^ of Qrig^ aiid Cyprian, w1m> were Afriows. 
Jn a commentary upon Ha^^auf beasis in ii^ 
Ile¥elations, he awakes ou|t tl^t the /our €ro^^l$ 
, are intended thereby. The esiplieation is fanci^ 
ftil» but the testimony is poi^idve. 

iSjLVI. Arnobius »i^d Iiac^antii^s, about the year 
90Q» eqmposed formal argfunente upon the credi- 
bility of the ChrisUsin religion. As these wese 
addnessed to Gentiles they abstain from qnf>ting 
£h4ltiam books bj/ nmme ; but when they sjtet^ 
the outlines of Christ's bi^tory, it is appaivnttbat 
they draw thfir accounts i^m our gospels; for 
Ihose. statements exhibit .a sun^mary. of almost 
4iveij thing which is related of Christ's actiofs 
juid miracles by the fo^r eya^gelis^. 

. XVj^. . We. qIosc Uiejswes pf t^^p^^js ^jtb^ 



that of Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea, who flou- 
rished in the year 315. This yoluminous and di- 
ligent writer, besi^f s^Tar|e^ of other works, com- 
posed a history of Christianity from its origin to 
bifif own time. His testimony to the^ SS. is that 
of a man conversant in the works of Christian 
authors, written daring the first centuries of its 
era^ and ^bo had read many which are now lost. 
In a passage of bis Evangelical Demonstration, 
he remarks the delicacy of two of the evangelists, 
in their manner of noticing any circumstances 
which regarded themselves ; and of Mark, as 
Writing under Peter's direction, in the circum- 
stances which regarded him. The illustration of 
this leads him to bring together long quotati- 
ons from each of the evangelists ; and the whole 
passage is a proof, that Eusebius, and the Chris- 
tians of those days read the Gospels with attention 
and exactness. In a passage of his Ecclesiastical 
History^ he treats, in form, and at large, of the 
occasions of writing the four Gospels, and of 
the order in which they were written. He shows 
that John wrote the last of the four, and that it 
^as intended to supply the omissions of the others. 
This learned author makes no use of Christian 
'writings, forged with the names of Christ^sapos- 
fles, or their companions. 

♦ 'We close this branch of our evidence here, be- 
cause after Eusebius, the works of Christian 
writers are ftill df texts of Scripture, and references 
to it; Future testimonies to the books of Scrip- 
ture could only prove, that Ibey never lost llieit 
character or authority. 
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SECTION If. 

0^en the Scriptures are quoted] or alluded 
to J they are quoted with peculiar respect]^ 
a» books sm. generis y as possessing an au-^ 
thority which belonged, to nq other books^ 

* and as conclusive in ' all . questions 'diiJf 
controversies amongsi^ Christians. 

ftuotatio»,^iad.^P^,.^s^^ indicate, 
this distinctipn^ what inay. he regarded as specific 
testunonies. . . 

A* {. Theophihis bishop. of Antioch,, the si^ik 
in ^ttccessfou from t^e Apostle^, .^uiQti^g ojoef of 
pXLT Gospels, writes thus :/f Tbe^.thjiig^ [the 
Holy Scriptiises teach us, aud all who were ma?- 
ed jby the Holy Spirit, amoutg whpm Johu sa^s. 
In the heginuing was the Word, and the Wojrd 
was with God.'' Again : spealdug of the Pror 
phets ajad Gospels, he sa(jfs, ^^ that all^ being in^ 
spired, <^oke by one and Itbe sajcne Spirit -of G^/* 

II. A writer against Arteipon, who may be sup^ 
posed to come about 158 years afiier the pi^blicf^ 
tion of the SS« in a passage quoted by Eusebius,^ 
,uses tb^e^ expressions: "Possibly, what, they 
(our adyer«faries) say might baye b^en, credited,, if 
first of all the Divine Scripturejs did uot conii;af- 

Mfitihtm ymdfiu^tik^ w^tings^off ^ert^Q !;»;r^t^<^ 
more ancient than the times of ViMofi^' . 
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IMTdved^ firsts tbatthoTO waar a coUeetioti eatled 
Divine Sksriptw^es ; «eeoiidly, t^ait ibHe were 
^teemed of liigber «ath(nil7 than the writings of 
tiie tnost early and eelebrated Christiaos. 

III. In a piece ascribed to Hippolj/tus, who 
lived near liie same time, iUie author professoi^, kl 
firing to his c<MTe0p<mdent instraetioa in the 
things about which he inquires, ^ ^o draw out <rf 
the »aere<l J^kmn/iflrfii/* 

IV. ^< Oifr assertions and discourses,''* saich 
Qrigen, ^^ are unworfliy of 4^redit ; we most re^ 
oArtiM Se^(f$H/re9'e» wftnesses.*' After treat- 
lug of the dutj of pr9jet, he prooeeds with hiis 
Mgcitnent Onis : ^^ What we hare «aid, tilay he 
proted from the Diiinte Seripttsres.'' 

V. Cyprian UiAop of Carthage, whose age 
4ies^ "close to that of Ortgeii> -oaiaiesfly eith^rts 
Christian teachers^in aildoubtfftl eases^ ^^to go 
back t^thefotmMn; and, if the truth has iiiuny 
•dase been shaken, to recur to the Gospels an^ 
4tpOBtolic writings*" ' ^ 

VI. PTdyatus, a Roman eontei»porary Willi 
-Cyprian, appeals to the Scriptures, as the aiiiho- 
-rity by which all errors were to be repelled, aiid 
-disputes decided. ^ 

VII. Atthedistaiiice of twenty y^ftTs frdm the 
last writer, Anatolius, a learned Alexandrian, 
speaking of the rule for keeping Easter, says of 

"those whom he opposed, " they can by no means 
proVe their point by the authority of the Divine 
Scripture.** .. • 

VIII. The Arians, who sprung up about fifiy 
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years aftet ibis, argued stpeoUoualjr against. the. use 
of tkewcfrd^ consub^ianiialy aud^^^ence^ and 
like phrases ; ^^ because ikey were noiin Serip^ 
ture,^^ One df their advocates thus opens a coHf 
ierenee with Augustine. ^^ If you allege any tidng 
from the Divine , Scriptures, which axe conUnoft 
to bothy I muat hear. But unscriptural expressi- 
ons deserve no regard," 

AthanasiuSy after having, enumerated the books 
4^ the Old and New Testament adds, ^ The&re are 
the fountaM of isalvojtion/' &€. . . ' 

IX.^ Cyril bishop of Jerusalem, uses these jre^- 
markable words : *^ Concerning « the .divinie. and 
* baoHy myi^teries of faith, not the least article ouglptt 
to be delivered without the Divine Scriptur^^s*" 
We are assured that Cyril's Scriptures were the 
same as Ours, for h6 has left us a catalogue of the 
books iQcluded under that name. 
- JL, Epiphanius, twenty years after Cyril, chat- 
lepges the Arians, and the followers of Origen, 
" to produce any passage of the Old or New 

Testament, favouring their sentiments^" . . 

XI. Pcebadius, a Gallic bishop, who lived 
about thirty years after the council of Nice, tear 
tifies, that ^^ the bishops of that council first con- 
sulted the sacred volumes, and theii declared t^eir 
faith." 

XII. Basil bishop of Cassarea^ says, ^^ that 
hearers instructed in the Scriptures ought to ex- 
a-mi^e what is said by their teachers, and to. em- 
brace what is agreeable to the Scriptures, and to 
reject what is otherwise." , ^ : . ♦ 
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XUX^ EpbH^M; f^c. Sjnau, a ^ ce^ebffted 
wriler of. tlie ,same tiipjes^ bet^s tliis opnelusive 
, |0f(jlmopy to ^ Up pr<\p)08itio(Q ivlucli, formsi th^ 
ilttbjeot of ovur. pr^^ent ,ci|apter : '^ Tlie tcath wxJI- 
t6nii«!tl|^;SsuuriQ4yal^|uiie.ofUl^ Gpppel, is a fexr- 
ie«t ri|^*. ;.Not)uBg c^n bf takpn frooi it nor 
a^ed to it, .>vikthpiitgx^t;gAilt.'V 

XIV. If we add Jerome to these, it is only fcp* 
liud '0vi4itSiQ^ whic^ hA.^ipbi*4fj of th« judgm^f; of 
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SECTIOW MI'. 

t%e Scriptures were in very earty^ iif$e^ eoL 
. lecled inla a plistinci volume. 

• .. . .' • 

Q. What proof may be adduced upoii ,th|8 
head? 

•A. h IgnatiuSy who. bad lived and.copyersiQd 
with the apoBdes, speaki^.of the.Qo^pe} aod tbe 
Apostles in term& by whicb.tbe .lMK)k8 of tbe N. T. 
are in^lied,. and again of the GospfJ a^ opposed 
to the Propbetsv: jWe rbat le direat proof in the 
writings of Clameni of Ale^andria^ -that th^cie 
,ttopfi(,'the ^^ Goispels ^' and ^^til^e Apostles '' were 
>juiipes -by which the wiltiogs of the N. T. wer^e 
usually distingttiah^dr It would afipeaa; |ilf^ jGrom 
Pidycar]^, ttial the term Gii^pel was used as. tbe 
/History , of Chti«t and ids doctriuf . : ; ) 

H 
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II. Easebius says that Qaadratus and some 
Othiers, the immediate successors of the Apostles, 
in their travels Carried " the Gospels " with them, 
and delivered them to their convefts ; and this 
about 60 or 70 years after they were published ; 
and probably they were in general use and esteem 
long before they were thus collected into a Vo- 
Ittmfe. 

III. Irenaeus in the year 178 puts the Evan- 
gelic and Apostolic writings in connection with 
the Law and the Prophets^ intending thereby the 
code of sacred Christian writings. 

IV. Melito, Bishop of Sardis, speaks of pro- 
curing an accurate acQOimt of the books of the 
Old Testament ; whence it is evident there must 
have been a collection of writings called the N« T. 

V. We have the testimony of Clement of Alek- 
andria : — '^ There is a consent and harmony 
between the Law and the Prophets, the Apostles 
and the Gospel.'* 

VI. In the writings of his contemporary Tet- 
tullian, we have the same division: the whole 
volume is called the N. T., and the two parts the 
Gospels and Apostles, 

VII. From many writers also of the third cen- 
tury, and especially from Cyprian, it is collected, 
that the Christian Scriptures were divided into 
two codes or volumes, one called the *^ Gospels, 
or Scriptures of the Lord,'' the otfaer^ the ^^ Apos- 
tles, or Epistles of the Apostles." 

VIII. Eusebiu8;takes some pains to shew, that 
the Gospel of St. John had been justly placed by 
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tbe ancients ^^ the fourth in order and after the 
other three.'* This is hiii proposition ; and it 
prores that the 4 Gospds had been collected into 
an exclusiye volume; and that their order had 
been adjusted with much consideration ; by those 
who were called ancienis in his time. 

In the Dioclesian persecution, A. D. SOSy the 
Scriptures were sought out and burnt : many died 
rather than delirer them up ; and those who be- 
trayed them, were accounted as apostates. Oa 
the other hand, ConstaBtiue, a£U^ his conversion, 
gave directions for multiplying copies of themt 
anda4ormng them at the epiLpense of the treasury. 
What the Christians of that age so embellished 
Ih their prosperity, and, so tenaciously preserved 
luider persecution, was the* very volume of the 
Nt T^ which we now read. 



SECTION IV. 

r # 

Our Scriptures were soon distinguished by 
appropriate titles of respect. 

• Q. How is &is proposition proved ? 

A. I. Polycarp, says, '^ I trust that ye are well 
exejj^cised in the Holy Scriptures ; &c.'' which 
passage is important ; because it proves that, in. 
bis time, there were Christian writings distin^ 

B 2 
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gnhhtihythe ndtne t)f ** H^ly 8«ipttires;*' or 
Sacted Wntmgd. ' * 

II. Justin Martyr, abotit 86' yefti^ >ft», ex- 
pl^essly cites some of om* J>r6si^tit histories under 
the tM6 6f Gospel, as the name by which they 
were generally ktioWnl • 

'III.' i)ionys^s bishop of Corinth, 30^ yeorg 
after Justin, in a passage preserved itf Etifl«fbht8y 
speaks " of 'the Scriptar^s of the Lord.^ 

' iV. By Ireriaestis, they ate called " Dlviiio 
Scriptures,**—" Divine Oradesj'^-^" Scii{]ilur)S9 
of the Lord,"&c. 

. y. $ainiM^ttliew*s06«pdIifii quoted *yTkeow 

pliitus bishop of Antioch', binder the title of 'the* 
" Evangelic Voice -^ arid the vrorks of ClettiiMe 
of Alexandria, ascribe to the books of the-N'. T. 
the titles of " Sacred books,**— "Divinely in^ 
spired Scriptures,'* — " the true Evangelical Ca- 
non," &c. 

VI. Tertullian, besides adopting most of the 
names above notilQed> 'cali« the Gospels "our 
Digesta," in allusion, as it should seem, to some 
collection of Roman laws then extant. 

VII. By Origen, the same titles are applied ta 
the Scriptures' ; and, in isiddjtion, he frequeiitly 
speaks of the " Old and New Testament," — " the 
Ancient and New Scriptures, '*-^" the Andent 
and New'Oracles.** 

VIIL In Cyprian, Who was not fwenty^yeargr 
later; they are " Books of the Spirii(f.**^"^Dfvtee 
Foutitaiufl, **— " f'biintkiris of th^ 1C>tvift^ 'F«iU 
neas^'*' 
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The expresMons we have thus quoted, ate 
evidences of high and peculiar respect. They dll 
occur within two centuries from the publicationi 
of the books. 



SECTION V. 

Our Scriptures were pubiiioly retul and eoc-^ 
pounded in the Religious Assemblies, of th^ 
early Christians^ 

I 

Q. How does this appear ? 

A. I. Justin Martyr, in his firs* apology^ 
speaks of "the Memoirs of the Aposflesi, or the 
writings of the Prophets, being redd as the time 
allowed,'* which memoirs in another place he calls, 
" the Gospels" and makes numerous quotations^ 
from them : he also speaks qf this as a general 
usage and established custom of the Church. 

II. TertuUian also says, ^^ we come together to 
recoUect the Divine Scriptures ^ we nourish our 
faith, raise our hope, confirm our trusty by the 
sacred word.'* 

III. Eusebius records of Origen that he wi^s 
desired to expound the Sciiptures publicly in thci 
church of Palestine \ and Origen himself bearsi 
witness to the same practice. 

IV. Cyprian gives an account of his having 
himself ordained two persons, who wer« con- 
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fessorsL to he readers of the Scriptnres in the 

church. ' ' ' . 

'••••■ •■ , • ■ ' ' •• » * 

V. Many intiinationisr of the same custom* exfst 
in a great number of writers in the fourth cen- 
tury.— -Augnstine especially displays the benefit 
of the Christian refigidnxm this very account, 
and declares the custom to be universal. ^^ The 
Canonical Scripiftrei^ (sAjts'lie) being read every 
where, the miracles therein recorded are well 
l^own to all pe^te." , ,* . . * , » 

Q. Poes it appeal: that anj other books beside 
our present Scriptures were then, publicly read ? 

A. None except the Epistle of Clement, in 
the church of Corinth, to which it had been 
addressed, ajidtbe Shepherd.ofllermas'inmany 
churches. ' 

Q. Why does it not subtract much from our 
argument, that , these two writings partly coiie 
within it?' . - . . . i, 

A. Because we allow them to be the genuine 
writings of /apostolical ineii'* 
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SECTION TI. 

Commentaries were anciently written upon 
. the Scriptures ; Harmonies formed^ out of 

them 3* different copies carefully coUfited; 

and Versions made of them into diffierfint 

J^atifm^ges. 

* 

' 'Q. Wbatis shtivm 1>^ theihdtetryand atte&«> 
«tio«i f>aid to t&e holy Scriftdrea ? . 

A. Tfa^r value and importuiee, which ca&- 
sisted entirely in their genuineness and. truth.' 

Q.'Hbwidoecithis ifidwdtry aud attention ap- 
pear ? 

'A. I« Tatdan- composed a faannoBy, or colla- 
tion of the Gospels, whichpie called; l>tWe««eron. 
<< Of the four." The title is remarkable ; skbw- 
^ing that tt^n, as- now, : there were 4, and only 4, 
G^oi^pels in ^eMml use. And thii^ was Uttle more 
iihsai^lbO ydaors iftea- ih^ publication of s(Mne of 
them. 

II. Pantaenus, a man of gteat learning, wrote 
many commentories upon: the Holy SS. whibh as 
Jerome testifies, were extant in his time. 

III. Clement of Alexandria wrote short ex- 
plications of many bodks of the Old and New 
t Testament. 

' IV. Tertullian /appeals from the authority of 
a later yecsion^ ' theh In use, to the atrtheintic 
♦Greek. 



V. An anonymous author, quoted by Eusebiosi 
appeals to the ancient copies of the Scriptyres 
in refutation of some corrupt readings. 

VI. Eusebius mentions ^^ the laudable industrj 
of ancient and ecclesiastical men,'' in the inter*- 

.pretation of the SS. 

VII. Julius AfiieaHus wrote an epistle upon 
the apparent difference in the g^iealogies in 
Matthew and Luke. 

Ammonius, a learned Alexandrian, composed^ 
like Tatian, a harmony of the four Gospels r 
and, aboYC boUi these, Origc^n, who wrote com- 
mentaries, or homilies, upon most of the book0 
included in the N. T. and upon no other bdoks 
butthese. 

VIII. In addition to these, the tiiird century^ 
likewise contains 

Dionysitts of Alexandria, who compared, with 
great accuracy, the accounts in the £tmr Gospek 
of the time of Christ's resurrection. 

Victorin bishop of Pettaw in Germany, who 
wrote comments upon Saint Matthew's Gospel. 

Lucian, a presbyter of Antioch ^ and Hesy^ 
chins an Egyptian bishop, who put forth editioi^ 
of the New Testament. 

IX. The fourth centaury suppUc^ 1& writers* 



4 Easebiiis,A.iK . ... 315 
. Juvencus, Spain, . . . 330 
Theodore, Thrace, . 334 
gHary, Poictiers, . . 364 
Fortunatus, ... 360 
ApfK>Uinaiiusi of Lao- 

aicea, 36S 

Pamasus, 9oine^ • • 366 



pidimusof AleaL.. .... 370 

Gregory, Nyssen, .... 3n 

Ambrose ol Milan, • . • 374 
Biodore of Tarsus, . . . 378 
Oaudent of Brescia, • . 367 

Jerome,. 392 

Theodore of Cilicia, . < 394 
Cbryso«toin, . • • • 09% 



i%)A :lhe 'b0aks<o£.the..N« T;a|ao;agst indiicli U 
naa^ be iiuffioieiijl) for the purpose of shpwJAg the 
sentiments and studies of learned ;Cbris|iaiifif of 

thial itge^jtoi(otite:tlie.fdUowiag« ., 

Eusebius wrote expres^sly upon . the discre- 
pancies in the Gospdbs, and likevfiie a treatise, 
in which he pointed out what lUngs are related 
by four, what by three^ what by two, and what by 
one evangelist. 

Damasus, bisiKip of Rome, ^corresponded with 
St. Jerome upon the exposition of diffipult t^xts 
of Scripture. 

Gregory of Nyssen'j at one time, appeals to the 

-most. exact copies of St. Mark's Qospel; at auq* 

ther time he compares together, and proposes to 

reconcile, the several accounts of the resurrection 

ffiveu by tke four Evangelist^, • . 

Ambrose, bishop of Milan, remarked various, 
readings in the Latin, copies of the I^. T]i^nd ap* 
peals to the origuial Greek. /.^ , • ; ;, 

Jerome, towards t6e, condition of this: o^ntu^jj, 
nut forth an^j^diitianfof the N^ T,.inJUatin, cor- 
r^tei, at l,ea9t; as to th^. Gpspels, ,b}^ Greek 
copies, "<arid those ()ie s^/s)' fi;fie»€uti//\ . . - ...j 

liastly, Ghrysostom delivered, and published ^ 
great many boiyiiliei^, p^ serm,pq8,;ttppn the Gos- 
pels and th^ Acts: 

Q.. Xhoiigh^ijtbepeedless to .biring down thii$ 
artitld lower, wkatis it of ^portance to add ? 

A. That there is no example of Christian 
writers of the first 3 centuries composing com- 
ments upon any other books than those found in 
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the N. T.5 except the single one of Clement of 
Alexandria commenting upon a book called tiie- 
Revelation of Peter. 
Q. Of the ancient versions of the N. T. which 

is one of the most yalnable ? 

A. The Syriac, that being the langnage of 
Palestine when Cluistianity was there first esta^ 
blished ; as also that into which the Scriptures 
(thongh written in Greek) wonld soon be trans- 
lated for the sake of greater circulation. 

Q. What then appear in the Syriac translation 
now extant ? 

A. Internal marks of high antiquity supported 
by the uniform tradition of the East, and con- 
firmed by the discoyery of many ancient manu- 
scripts in the libraries of Europe. 

Q. Wb0Q did this translation become generally 
known to us .^ 

A. When a bishop of Antioch, about 200 years 
since, sent a copy into Europe to be printed. 

Q. What was it found to contaiin ? 

A. All our books, except the second epistle of 
Peter, the second and third of John, and the 
Revelation; which books, however, have since 
been discovered in that language in some ancient 
manuscripts of Europe. But in this collection, 
no other book, beside what is in ours, appears 
ever to have had a place. And the text differs 
from ours very little, and in nothing that is im^ 
portant. 
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SECTION VII. 

« 

Our Scriptures were received 6y ancient 
Christiana of different sects and perswt'* 
sionSy by many Heretics as well as Catho^ 
lies, and were usually appealed to by both 
sides in the controversies which arose in 
those days. 

Q. What were the three most ancient.topics of 
controversy among Christians ? 

A. The authority of the Jewish institution^ the 
origin of eyil, and the nature of Christ. 

Q. Amidst the disputes which these subjects 
occasioned, what is it a great satisfaction to 
p^ceive ? 

A. What, in a vast plurality of insllances, we 
do perceive, viz. all sides recurring to the same 
Scriptures. 

Q. What instances may be adduced to prove 
our proposition at the head of this section ? 

A. I. Basilides, who lived about A. D. 120. 
He rejected the Jewish institution, and advanced 
a system of theology widely different from Chris- 
tianity ; but he admitted the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew, whilst there is no proof that he rejected 
the other three. 

II. The Valentinians, about the same time, 
whose heresy c(m»isted in pertain notions con- 
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ceming angelic natures, according to IrenaBus, 
(who wrote A. D. 172.) endeayoored to fetch ar- 
guments for their c|)i9i«|iB ^?c|Pi die evangelic and 
apostolic writings. 

,111., The CarBOQratians, who in ^ome of their 
^opinions resei^bl^d what we call Soeinians^ are 
charg^d^.hjr Jjcepjseus and !^piphanius, witlt|L en- 
deavouring to pervert a passage in Mattliew, 
which is a positive proof that they received that 
Gospel. 

lY. The Sethians, A. D. 150 ; the Hontanists, 
A. D. 156 ; the Marcosians, A. D. 160? Hermo- 
genes, A. d. 180 ; Praxias, A. D. lOB'; ArteiAon, 
A. D, 800 ; Theodotus, A. D. 200 ; all being' en- 
gaged in controversies with Catholic Ghristtans^ 
received the Scriptures of the N. T. - • 

V'. Tatiaii; who lived A. D. 172, and war the 
founder of a sedt trailed Encratites, so' received 
the four Gospels, as to compose a harmony frojDl 
them. , 

VI. From a writer quoted by Ensebiufi, of 
about the year 200, it is apparent that they who 
at that time contended for the mere humanity of 
Christ, argued froth the Scriptures ; for they are 
accused by this writer, of making alterations in 
their copies, to favour their opinions. 

yil. Origen's sentiments excited great con- 
troversies ; yet both the advocates and adversaries 
' of his opinions acknowledged the same authority 
of Scripture. In his time, many dissensions 
«ubisdsted amongst Christlftns^ with which I they 
^erfe rfeprbctehed by CelsusV^et Orjgen, wh^&ss 
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TMorded this aecasation, testifies, that the four 
Gospels i¥ere received, tciihout dispute ^ by the 
whole church of God under heaven. 

y I T I. Paul of Samosata, so distin§pushed him- 
self in the controversy concerning the nature of # 
Christ, as to be the subject of two councils or sy- 
nods, assembled at Antioch upon his opinions. 
Yet he i^ not charged with rejecting any book of . 
the New Testament 

IX. A controversy at the s*me time existed 
with the Noetians or Sabellians, who seem to 
have gone into the opposite extreme from that of. 
Paul of Saniosata and his followers. Yet, ac- 
cording to the -express testimony of Epiphanius, 
Sabellius received all the Scriptures. 

X. As a general testimony may be produced 
what was said by a bishop in the council o£ 
Carthage, holden a little before this time : — ^^ I . 
am of opinion that blasphemous and wicked 
heretics, who pervert the sacred and adorable 
words of the SS. should be execrated.'' Un- , 
doubtedly what they p^verted, they received. 

XI. The Millennium, Novatianism, the bap- 
tism of heretics, the keeping of Easter, engaged 
also the attention of Christians at that time, 
showing how much men were in earnest upon the 
subject ; yet every one appealed for the grounds 
of his opinion to Scriptural authority. 

XII. The Donatists, who sprung up in the 
year 3*28, used the same Scriptures as we do. 
*^ Produce,'' saith Augustine^ ^^ some proof from 

I 
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th^ Seriptures, whose authority is commoh^ ui 
both.'' 

XIII. It is notorious, that, in the Adan con- 
troYersy, whieh arose socm after the year 300, 
both sides appealed to the same Scriptures, and 
irith equal professions of deference ^nd regard. 
They and the Athanasians mutually accuse each 
other of using tm«cirtp/u!r^v/ phrases ; which was 
a mutual acknowledgment of the conclusive au^ 
thority of Scripturie. 

XIV. The Priscillianists, A.D. 378, the Pela- 
gians, A. yD. 405, receiyed the same Scriptures as ' 
we do. 

XV. Chrysostotii, who lived near the year 400, 
positively affirms the projlosition we maintain. 
*' The general reception of the Gospels is a proof 
that their history is true and cc^sistent; for, 
since the writing of the Gosp^Ia, many hefetica 
have arisen, holding opinions contrary to what is 
contsdned in them, who yet receive the Gospels 
either entii« or in part." We need not be moved 
by what may seem a deduction from his testimony^, 
the words, ^ entire or in part ;" for, if all the 
parts which were ever quet^tioned in our Gospels 
were given up, it would not affect the miraculous 
origin of the religion in the smallest degree. 

Q. Of all the ancient Heretics who was the 
most extraordinary ? 

A. Marcion, who flourished about the year ISOw 
Q. What did he do with regard to the N. T. ? 
A. Rejecting the Old Testament, he expunged 
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from the New all the passages which recognMd 
the Jewish Scriptures ; yet this wild and rash 
controversialist published a chastised edition of 
St. Luke^s Gospel. He never chai'ged the Chris- 
tians with forging their books upon many of which 
he (Comments. 

Q. How does Dr. Lardnerin his general re- 
view sum up this head of evidence ? 

A. " Noetus, Paul of Samosata, SabelliuSy. 
Marcellus, Photinus, the Novatians, Donatists, 
Manicheans, Priscillianists, beside Artemon, the 
Audiails, the Arians, and divers others, all re- 
ceived most or all the same books of the New 
Testament which the Catholics received: and 
agreed in a like respect for them as written by 
apostles, or their disciples and companions. 



SECTION VIII, 

The four Oospets, the Acts of the Apoaites^ 
thirteen Epistles of Saint Paulj the first 
of John, and the First of Peter y were re- 
ceived without doubt by those who doubted 
concerning the other books which are in- 
cluded in our present canon. 

Q. Why does Paley state this proposition ? 
A. Because, if made out, it shows that the au- 
thenticity of their books was a subject amongst 
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the early Christians of consideration; and that, 
where there was cause of doubt, they did doubt ; 
which strengthens veiy much their testimony to 
such books as were received. 

Q. What testimonies does he bring forward in 
support of it ? 

A. I.. Jerome, in his account of Caius, a pres- 
byter of Rome, near the year 200, records of him, 
that, reckoning up only 13 epistles of Paul, he 
rejects the fourteenth, to the Hebrews : and 
then Jerome adds, *' With the Romans to this 
day it is not looked upon as Paul's.'' Eusebius 
also says, " indeed to this very time, by some of 
the Romans, that epistle in not thought to be the 
apostle's." 

II. Origen about 20 years after Caius, con- 
fesses his own doubts and those of others concern^ 
ing the same Epistles, as also the second of Peter 
and the third of John, but expressly witnesses 
that the four Gospels " were received without 
dispute by the whole church of God under hea- 
ven." He also quotes as undoubted the Acts of 
the apostles, and Paul's first Epistle to the 
Thessalonians. 

III. Dionysius of Alexandria, . A. D. 247, 
doubts concerning the Book of Revelation, but 
he uses and collates the four Gospels as of un- 
doubted authority. 

~ IV. But the most important t'Cstimony on this 
head are two remarkable passages in Eusebius' 
Eccles. History ; the first of which declares the 
Gospel of St. John to be uncontradicted and, ae- 
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knowledged by all. He then proceeds to speak 
of the occasions of writing all the Gospels, and 
why that of John was placed last, thus acknow- 
ledging the equal authority of the rest. The se- 
cond passage* is from a chapter entitled " of the 
SS. universally acknowledged, and of those 
that are not sueh.'^ In the first place he ranks 
the four Gospels, the Acts, and the Epistles of 
Paul : in the next, that called the first Epistle of 
John, and the first of Peter, to be esteemed au- 
thentic : after this he places the Revelation of 
John, of which are different opinions; of the 
controverted books, but yet well known or appro- 
ved of most, according to his account, is that cal- 
led the Epistle of James, that of Jude, the second 
of Peter, and the second and third of John, whe- 
ther they be written by the Evangelist, or another 
of the same name : he then proceeds to mention, 
five others, not in our canon, as spurious or con- 
troverted. 

Q. Now what is manifest from this passage ? 

A. Not only that the four Gospels, and the 
Acts, (with which our concern principially lies),, 
were acknowledged without dispute, even by 
those who raised objections about other parts of 
the SS. but that the author was viery conversant 
in writings of the Christians^ published from the 
first ages down to his own time ; and from which 
he drew his knowledge of the character and re- 
ception of the books in question. 

"« See Lardner, vol, viii. p. a9,. 
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The opinion both of Eusebius and his con- 
temporaries appears to have been founded npon 
the testimony of writers whom they then called 
ancient : and we may observe, that such of the 
works of those writcTs as have come down to our 
times, entirely comfirm the judgment, and sup- 
port the distinction which Eusebius proposes.^ 



SECTION IX. 

Our Historical Scriptures were attacked 6y 
the 'early adversaries of Christianity ^ as 
containing the accounts upon which the 
Religion was founded, 

Q. What testimoniejs are produced on this 
head 7 

A. I. Near the middle of the 2nd century, 
Celsus, a heathen philosopher,, wrote a treatise 
against Christianity ; of which, though it be lost, 
very many passages are most faithfully preserved 
in the work of Origen, who answered it almost 501 
years after. 

Celsus, or the Jew whom he personates, says; 
-^" I could say many things concerning the affairs 
of J.esus : and those, too, different from what is 
written by the disciples of Jesus but I purposely 
omit them.'' From this passage it is not easy 
to beUeyc; that if CeJgU9 could h^ve contradicjted, 
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the disciples in any material point, be would h aye 
omitted to do so. 

It proves however, that in his time those books 
were well known, and allowed to be written by 
the disciples of Jesus. 

In another passage, Celsus, accuses the Chris- 
tians of altering the Gospel, wjiich shows, that, 
although objections were taken by the adversaries 
of the religion to the integrity of these books, 
none were made to their genuineness. 

In a third passage, Celsus thus arguea:— 
" These things then we have alleged to you out 
of your own writings^ not needing any other 
weapons." Whence it is manifest that the books 
over which he affects to triumph, had an authority 
by which Christians confessed themselves to be 
bound. 

That the books to which Celsus refers were no 

other than our present Gospels, is made out by 

his allusions to various passages still found in 

these Gospels. 

It is very material to remark, that Celsus not 

only refers to the accounts of Christ contained in 

the 4 Gospels, but that he refers to no other ; that 

he founds none of his objections upon any thing 

in spurious Gospels. 

II. What Celsus was in the second century. 

Porphyry became in the third. His large and 

formal treatise against Christianity is not extant; 

but we can gather his objections from Christian 

writers, who have noticed, in order to answer them \ 

^nd enough remains to prove completely, that. 
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Porphyry's animadversions were directed against 
the contents of our present Gospels and of the 
Acts ; considering that to overthrow them was to 
overthrow the religion. Speaking to th© Chris- 
tians concerning Matthew, he calls him your 
Evangelist. 

III. A third great writer against Christianity 
was the emperpr Julian, about a century after 
Porphyry. 

In long extracts, transcribed from his work by 
Cyril and Jerome, it appears, that Julian noticed 
hy name Matthew and Luke, in the difference 
between their genealogies of Christ ; that he ob- 
jected to Matthew's application of the prophecy, 
" Out of Egypt have I called my son," (ii. 15.) 
and to that of " A virgin shall conceive," (i. 23.) j 
that he recited sayings of Christ, and various 
passages of his history, in the very words of the 
evangelists : by quoting the four Gospels and the 
Acts and no other, Julian shows that these were 
the only historical books received by Chrisfians 
as authentic memoirs of Jesus Christ, of his 
apostles, and of their doctrines. It discovers 
also his own judgment 6f them. He expressly 
states the early date of these records ; he calls 
them by the names they now bear ; and he no 
where attempts to question their genuineness. 

Q. What principal argument do you summarily 
draw in favour of the Books of the N. T., from 
the notice taken of them by the writers against 
Christianity ? 

The argument is very considerable. It proves^ 
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that the accounts which Christians had then, 
W6re the accounts we have now ; that our present 
Scriptures were theirs ; thai neither Celsus in the 
2nrd, Porphyry in the 3rd, nor Julian in the 4th 
century questioned their authenticity or genu- 
ineness, or expressed an opinion on this subject 
different from Christians : and when we consider 
how much it would have availed them to have 
cast a doubt over it, and that they were all mem* 
of learning and inquiry, their concession, upon 
the subject is extremely valuable 



SECTION X. 

Formal catalogues of authentic Scriptures 
were published^ in all of which our present 
Sacred Histories were included. 

Q. Why does this species of evidence come 
later than the rest ? 

A. Because catalogues of any particular class 
of books would not be put forth until Christian 
writings became numerous ; or until some ap- 
peared claiming titles which did not belong to 
them, and rendering it necessary to separate books 
of authority from others. But, when it does come, 
it is very satisfactory ; the catalogues, though 
numerous, and made in countries at a wide dis- 
tance from one another, differing in nothing 
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vrhich is material, and all containmg the four 
Gospels. To this last article there is no excep- 

tion- 

Q. What authorities may be enumerated on 
this head ? 

A. Origen A. D. 230, Athanasius about a cen^ 
tury later, Cyril (who omits the book of Rete- 
lation) about 20 years after Athanasius ; and 15. 
years after Cyril, the Council of Laodicea deli- 
vered an authoritatiye catalogue of canonical 
Scripture like Cyril's, and the same as ours with 
the omission of the " Revelation." 

Q. After this what is to be remarked of cata- 
ogues? 

A. They became frequent. Within 30 years 
, after the last date, we have them by Epiphanius, 
by Gregory Nazism^en^ by Philaster bishop of 
iPrescia in Italy, by Amphilochius bishop of Ico- 
nium, all, as they are sometimes called, clean 
catalogues (that is, they admit no books but what 
we now receive), and all, for every purpose of 
historic evidence, the same as ours. 

Jerome, also, the most learned writer of his age, 
delivered a catalogue of the books of the N. T., 
recognizing every book now received, with the 
intimation of a doubt concerning the epistle to the 
Hebrews alone, and taking not the least notice of 
any book wliich is not now received. 

The same did his contemporary. Saint Augus- 
tine, in Africa : so also did another contemporary, 
Rufen, presbyter of Aquileia, whose catalogue, 
like theirs, is perfect and liuiaixed, and concludes 
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ynih these remaikable words : '' These are the 
voluiiles which the fathers have ineladed in the 
canon, and out of which they would have u$ 
prove the doctrine of our faith," 



SECTION XI. 

These Propoaiiiona cannot be predicated of 
any of those hooks which are commonly 
called Apocryphal Books of the New Tes*' 
lament. 

V 

Q. What is the principal advantage of proving 
this proposition ? 

A. Because many, hearing that various Gos- 
pels existed in ancient times, may conceive that 
the selection of our present Gospels, was rather 
an arbitrary or accidental choice, than founded 
in any clear and certain cause of preference. . 

Q. What observations may be addressed to 
such persons ? 

A. It may be observed, (1) That, besides our 
Gospels and the Acts, no Christian History, 
claiming to be written by an Apostle or Apostolic 
man^ is quoted by any known writer within three 
hundred years after the birth of Christ*. (2) Of 



* If there seem to be any exception to this observation, it is a 
Hebrew Gospel, which was circulated underthe various titl^ 
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Apocryphal writings /tro only are noticed by an^ 
author of the three first centuries, without ex- 
press terms of condemnation. We may also 
observe : — 

1 . That there is no evidence that any spuriaus 
or apocryphal books existed in the first century, 
in which all our historical books are proved to 
have been extant. 

« * 

2. These apociyphal writings were not read in 
the churches of Christians ; 

3. Were not admitted into their volume ; 

4. Do not appeal* in their catalogues ; 

5. Were not noticed by their adversaries ? 

6. Were not alleged by different parties as of 
authority in their controversies ; 

1\ Were not the subjects, amongst them, of 
commentaries, versions, collations, expositions. 

Finally; They were, with a consent nearly 
universal, reprobated by Christian writers of 
succeeding ages. 

Q. What further may be said of these Books ? 

A. Although they never obtained any degree 



of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, the Gospel of theNaza- 
reoes, of the Ebionites, sometimes called of the Twelve, by some 
ascribed to Saint Matthew. This Gospel is <mce^ and only iymcey 
cited by Ciemens Alexai^drinqs, in the latter part of the second 
century, which same Clemens quotes one or other of our four 
Gospels in almost every page of his work. It is also twice men- 
tioned by Origcn, a. d. S30 \ and both tim«s with marks of di- 
minution and discredit. And this is the ground upon which the 
exception stands. Butwhatisstill more material is, that this 
Gospel, in the main, agreed with onr present Gospel of Saint 
Matthew. 
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of credit which can place them in cbmpetition 
with our SS. ; yet many existed in the fourth 
c^itury, and in liiat preceding it. 

Perhaps the most probable account of their 
origin may be, that they were in general composed 
with aTiew to profit ]^y their sale : and that hence 
they were many of them adapted to the opinions 
of particular sects. After aU, they were probably 
much more obscure than we imagine. Except 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews^ there is 
none of which we hear more than the Gospel of 
the Egyptians ; yet there is reason to believe that 
Clinneiit of Alexandria^ a man of vast reading^ 
had never seen it. 

It is also observable of all these writings, viz* 
that Uiey proceed upon the same fundamental 
history of Christ and his aposUes as that in our 
Scriptures^ 



CHAP. X. 



lUBCAPITULATION. 



0. What aj^e the two points which form the 
subject of our present discussion ? 

A. Firsty that the Founder of Christianity, his 
associates, and immediate followers, passed their 
lives in labours, and suJOTerings ; secondly , that 
they did so> in attestation of ike miraculous 

K 
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history recorded in our SS., and solely in conse* 
quence of their belief in them. 

Q. How is the first point made out? 

A. The nature of the undertaking ; the cha-« 
racter of the persons employed in it ; the oppo- 
sition of their tenets to the fixed opinions and 
expectations of their country ; their undissembled 
condemnation of all other religions ; their total 
want of power, and authority ; render this in the 
highest degree probable. The probability is in- 
creased, by what we know of the fate of the 
Founder, and the cruel treatment of the first 
converts : both which points are attested by Hea- 
then writers, and leave it very incredible that the 
primitive emissaries, who exercised their ministry 
amongst the people who had destroyed their 
Master, and those who persecuted their converts, 
should themselves escape with impunity. This 
probability, thus sustained by foreign testimony, 
is advanced, to historical certainty, by the evidence 
of our own books ; by the accounts of one who 
was the companion of those whose sufferings he 
relates; by the letters of the persons themselves ; 
by predictions of persecutions ascribed to the 
Founder of the religion, which would not have 
been inserted in his histo]:y, much less studiously 
dwelt upon, if they had not accorded with the 
event, and which, even if falsely ascribed to him, 
could only have been so ascribed, because the 
event suggested them ; lastly, by incessant ex- 
hortations to fortitude and patience, and by an 
earnestness, repetition, and urgency upon the sub. 
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• ject, which must have been suggested by som« 
extraordinary call for the exercise of these virtues^ 

It is made out also, with sufficient evidence, 
that both the teachers and converts of the re- 
ligion, in consequence of their new profession, 
took up a new course of life and behaviour, 

Q. How is the second point made out ? 

A. For the fundamental article of Christia-r 
nity, the designation of the person, viz, that 
Jesus of Nazareth, ou^ht to be received as the 
Messiah y they could ^have nothing but miraclei 
to stand upon. That the exertions and sufferings 
of the apostles y^ertfor the story we have now, 
is prpved by its being transmitted to us by two 
of their own number, and by two others person- 
dlXy connected with then^ ; with, a i particul^ty 
tod circumstantial information arisijo^ from their 
situation, which gave them a certainty of know-* 
ing what their colleagues, companions, and mas^ 
te^s taught ; that each of these books contains 
enough to prove the truth of Christiai^ty ; that, 
if any one of them therefore be genuine, it is 
sufficient ; that the genuinepesss, however, of all 
is made out, as well by general arguments, as by 
peculiar and specific proofs, t?f>. by citations 
from them in writings contiguous to their date ; 
by the regard paid by early Christians to their 
authority ; by an universal agreement with re- 
spect to ihe^e fcooks, though doubts were enter- 
tained concerning some others ; by contending 
sects appealing to them; by early adversaries 
treating them as. the authentic depositaries of th^ 

K 2 
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history ; by many formal catalogues, published in 
different and distant parts of the Christian worid ; 
lastly, by the absence or defect of the above- 
cited topics of evidence, when applied to any 
other histories of the same subject. 

Q. What are these strong arguments to prove ? 

A. That the books actually proceeded from the 
authors whose names they bear, and have always 
bomef 

Q. Why is the strict genuineness of the Books 
more perhaps than is necessary to the support of 
our proposition ? 

A. Even supposing that, by the silence of an- 
tiquity, or loss of records, we knew not the writers 
of the 4 Gospels, yet the fact, that; th!ey were re^ 
eeived as authentic by Christians, at or near the 
age of the apostles, by those whom the apostles 
had taught, and by societies which they had 
founded ; this fact, I say, connected with the con- 
sideration, that they corroborate each other's teid- 
timony, and are farther corroborated by ano&er 
contemporary history, which takes up the story 
where they had left it, and, in a narrative built 
upon that story, accounts for the* production of 
changes in the ^iTorld, the efibcts of which subsist 
at this day ; connected^ moreover, with a confir- 
mation from letters written by the apostles them- 
selves, assuming the same general story, and al- 
luding to particular parts of it; and connected 
also with the reflection, that if the apostles deli- 
vered any different story, it is lost, (the present 
and no other being referred to by' Cluistiiui wri- 
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ters,) and that so great a change as the oblivion of 
one story and the substitution of another, under 
such circumstances, could not have taken place ; 
this evidence would be sufficient to prove con- 
cerning these books, th^t, whoever were the 
authors of them, they exhibit the real story which 
the apostles told, and for which, consequently, 
they acted, and suffered. 

If this be so, the religion must be true. These 
men could not be deceivers. By only not bearing 
testimony, they might have avoided all their suf- 
ferings. Would men in such circumstances pre- 
tend to have seen what they never saw ; assert 
facts of which they had no knowledge ; go about 
lying, to teach virtue ; and, though not only con- 
vinced of Chrisf s being an impostor, but having 
seen the success of his imposture in his cruel- 
fixion, yet persist in carrying it on ; and so persist, 
as to bring upon themselves, for nothing, and with 
a full knowledge of the consequence, enmity, daun 
i|;er and death I 
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CHAP. I. 



PROPOSITION II. 



Oar second Proposition, and which notv remftins 
to be treated df, is, '^ Thui there is not saHs- 
fmctory evidence, thcU persons pretending to 
be original uiitnesses of ang other sismlar 
. mira€le$y have acted in the same manner, t9i 
attestation of the accounts which they cfo- 
liveredy and solely in consequence of theit 
belief in the truth of Uiose accounts J*^ 

Q. Before entering upon this part of his argu- 
ment, Paley gives several instances to shew hoW 
&r his belief in. miraculous accounts goes. Can 
you quote some of the most striking of these ? 
A. If the reformers in the time of Wickliffe, 

' * ot-pf Luthei: $:f)r t}iose of England in the time of 
ffeniythe Eighth, , or of Queen Mary; if the 
fi^m£M^.^o(k;er*ti^^^^ sects, such as Mr. 

Whitefield and Mr. Westley, had undergone their 
life of toil, danger and sufferings, for a mira- 
culous story ; that is if they had founded their 
ministry upon thie allegation of miracles wrought 
within their own knowledge, and upon narratives 

• which could not be resolved into delusion or mis- 
take; andif it had appeared) that their conduct 
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reftlfy hid ite ortgin in these aceoiinls, B^r^oj 
have believed them. Or, if Socrates had prais- 
ed to perforin public miracles at Ath^is ; if his 
friends and followers, relying upon snob an attes- 
tation to his pretensions, had, at the hazsard of 
their lives, and expence of tlibir tranquillity, gon« 
about Greece, after his death, to publish his doc- 
trines; and if these things had come to our 
knowledge in the same way as the life of Socrates 
is notv transnutted to us, by writings received 
^ith<mt ddubt as those of his disciples from that 
age to the present, he would have believed tMa 
likewisfe. 

* Q. And how, according to Paley, would his 
belief in each case be strengthened ? 

A. If the subject of the mission were of great 
importance ; if it tes^fied any thing which it be- 
hoved mankind to know from such authority ; 
if its nature required the sort of proof which it 
alleged ; if the end was worthy of the means ; 
and if the effects of the transaction remained ; if 
a change had been wrought, at the time, in the 
opinions and conduct of such numbers, as to 
found an institution, which had since overspread 
the greatest part of the civilized world — he 
would have believed, the testimony, in these cases : 
yet none of them do more than come up to the 
apostolic history. 

Q. In comparing our evidence with that of our 
adversaries, into how many kinds does Paley 
divide the distinctions which he proposes ? 
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A. Into two : those which relate to the proofs 
and those whieh relate to the miracljes, 

Q. Under the former head what may be put 
out of the case ? 

A. I. Stich accounts of supetoatural events a» 
are fonnd only in histories by some ages posterior 
to the transaction. Ours is contemporary his-< 
tory. This difference alone removes out of oiur 
way the miraculous history of Pytibagoras, who 
lived 500 years before the Christian era; the 
prodigies of Livy ; the fables of the^ heroic ages ;. 
the whole of the Greek, Roman, and Gothic my- 
thology, and a great part of the legends of Popish 
saints. It applies also with considerable force to 
the miracles of Apollonius Tyaneus ; and to some 
of the miracles of the third century. 

II. We may lay out of the case, accounts pub- 
lished in one country, of what passed in a distant 
country, without any proof that such accounts 
were known or received at home. In our case, 
the scene of the transaction, was the centre of the 
mission, The church, of Christ was first planted 
at Jerusalem, and others corresponded with it. 
From thence the primitive teachers went forth ji 
thither they assembled. The churches of Jeru- 
salem and of Judea, subsisted for many ages;, 
received also the same books, and the same 
accounts, as other churches did. 

This distinction disposes of the miracles of 
Appollonius Tyaneus, most of which are related 
to have been performed in India ;; no evide^c^ 
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remaining that they, or their history were ever 
heard of in India : also those of Francis Xavier^ 
the Indian missionary, with many others of the 
Romish breyiary. 

III. We lay out of the case iranHeni ramours. 
Any man may publish any story. It is in its 
future conftrmation, its permanency, its increas- 
ing notoriety ; its being followed up by subse- 
qnent and independent aeconnts— that soUd truth 
is distinguished from fugitfye lies : and this dis- 
tinction is altogether on the side of Christianity. 

IV. We may lay out of the case «a*crf his- 
tory. If the prodigies of the Jewish hjisto^ had 
been found only in fragments of Manetho, or Be- 
rosus ; if we knew nothing of the fact, but from 
the fragment ; if we had no proof that these ac- 
counts had been credited and acted upon, from 
times, probably, as ancient as the accounts tbem*- 
sehres ; if we had no yisibte efiedts connected with 
the history, no subsequent or Collateral testimony 
to confirm it ; it would be ul^deserving of credit* 
But this is not our ease. In appreciating the 
evidence of Christtanf^, the book» are to be com^ 
bined with the institution ; witft ttiepreValency of 
the religion at this day ; with the time and pkice 
of its origin ; with its rise aiid progress, as col- 
lected fromi external history ; with tiie fact of our 
present books being received by its votaries from 
the beginning ; with that of ol&er books coming 
after these, filled with iaccounts of its efiects and 
consequences ; lastly, with- the member and va- 
riety of the books themselves, their different 
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writers^ their different views so disagreeing as to 
repel the suspicion of confederacy, so agreeing a«( 
to show that they were . founded in a common 
original. Whether this proof be satisfactory or 
not, it is a cumulation of eyidence, not a naked or 
solitary record, 

v. A mark of historical truth, although only in 
a certain way, and to a certain degree, is paf^ 
HcHlarity in names, dates, places, circumstances, 
and in the order of events preceding or following 
the transactioi^ ; such is the description of St, 
Paul's voyage and shipwreck, and the account of 
the cure and examinatk)n of the blind man, in the 
9|ii chapter of St. John's Gospel. 
. VI. We lay out of the case such stories as 
require an idle assent only ; stories upon which 
nothing depends, in which no interest is involved, 
nothing is to be done or changed in consequence 
ofbelieving them like vnlgar errors and popular 
superstitions. But not of this kind were the al-> 
listed, miracles of Christ and his apostles. Thej 
decided, if true, the most important of questions. 
They claimed to regulate the opinions of mankind^ 
upon subjects in which they are not only deeply 
concerned, but usually refractory and obstinate. 
Whoever entertained the account, could not avoid 
the following reflection : — ^^ If these things be 
true, I must give up the opinions and principles 
in which I have been brought up, the religion in 
which my fathers lived and died.'' It is not con- 
ceivable that a man should do this upon any idle 
Teport or frivolous account, But also, they wba 
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believed Christianity, acted upon it. Many made 
it the business of their lives to publish the intel- 
llgence. It was required of those who admitted 
that intelli2;-enoe, to^ ehang'e their conduct, prin- 
ciples, habits and gratifications, and to begin a, 
Aew system of life. The Apostles, at least, were 
interested not to sacrifice their ease, and their 
lives for an idle tale ; multitudes beside them were 
induced, by the same tale, to encounter opposition, 
danger and sufferings. 

VII. We also lay out of the case those ac- 
counts which come merely in affirmance of 
opinions already formed. Popish miracles happen 
in Popish countries : thiey m^ke no converts : 
which proves that stories are accepted, when they 
fall in with principles already fixed, with the 
public sentiments, or those of a party, which 
stories would not be produced in the face of ene- 
mies^ in opposition to favourite teiiets or preju- 
dices, or w^hen the belief must draw men away 
from their preconceived opinions, modes of life, 
and rules of action. In the former case, men may 
not only receive a miraculous account, but may 
both act and' suffer in the cause which the miracle 
supports, yet not act or suffer for the miracle, but 
in jpursuance of a prior persuasion. The miracle, 
only confirming what was before believed, is ad- 
mitted with little examination. It is change 
which requires a cause. Men are -easily fortified 
in their old opinions, but driven from them with 
great difficulty. Now, how does this apply to the 
Christian hi9toiy ? The miracles> there recorded. 
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were wrought in tbe midst of enemies, mider a 
gOTermnent, a priesthood, and a magistracyi Te« 
bemently adverse to them, and to their pretensions. 
They were as Protestant miracles in a Popish 
country; or Popish miracles in the midst of Pro- 
testants. They produced a change, established a 
society, and made converts, who gave up to tb^ 
testimony llieir most favourite opinions and pre- 
judices. They who so acted and suffered, did so 
/or the miracles : for there was no prior reverence^ 
prejudice, or partiality to take hold of. Jesus 
bad not one'follower when be set up his claim. 
His miracles gave birth to bis sect. No part of 
this description belongs to tbe ordinary evidence 
of Heathen or Popish miracles. Even most of 
those alleged to have been performed by Chris- 
tians, in the 2nd and 3rd century want this con- 
firmation. It constitutes a line of partition between 
the origin and tbe progr€89 of Christianily. 
Frauds and fallacies might mix themselves with 
the progress, which could not possibly take plac^ 
in the commencement of tbe institution. What 
should suggest to its first propagators, such a 
thought as that of changing the religion of the 
world ? What coidd bear them through the dif- 
ficulties of the attempt ? What could proqure 
any degree of success? are questions which 
apply, with great force, to the setting out of the 
institution — with less, to every future stage of it» 
Q. In APPRECIATING the credit of anv mira- 
culous story, these are distinctions which relate to 
tbe evidence. There are others^ of great moment. 
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whicib rdate to tbe miracles theMdelves. Of tkis 
latter kind whichoaght carefully to be retained ? 

I. A. It is not necessary to admit a&a miracle, ^ 
wfaat can be resolved into a false percejptian; 
as the demon of Socrates ; the visions of St. An- 
thony, that of Lord Hesrbertof Cherbnry, and of 
Col<m^ Gardiner. All these may be accounted 
for by a momentary insanity. They are, for the 
most p«rt, cases of visions or voices. The object 
is hardly ever touched. One sense does not con- ' 
firm another. They ar^ almost always cases of a - 
solitary mritness ; 'tnofnentarff miracle^, unat- 
tended ifvith p^mabent]>effects. But if a person . 
bom bilod be restored to sight, or a dead man ta 
life, here is a permanent effect' produced : the 
change was instantaneous, but the proof con- 
tiiHi«s : and of tins kind are byfai- the greater 
pa^ of the miracles of the N. T. When Lazarus ' 
was raised froni the dead, he did not merely move^ 
'speak, and die again ; or come out of the grave, 
and vanish. He returned to his home, and th^e 
continued ; visited by multitudes, as a subject of 
curic^sity ; and giving so much uneasiness to the 
Jewish rulers as to beget in them a design of de« 
stroying him^ When the cripple was suddenly 
cored by Peter, he did not relapse into his for^ 
mer lameness, or disappear out of the x^ity ; but 
boldly and honestly produced himself along with^ 
the apostles, when they were brought next day: 
before the Jewish council. Here, though the 
miracle was sudden, the proof was permanent 

Q. What other eases may there be ? 
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A« Those of a mixed nature, in wbich, thongh 
the principal miracle be momentary, some cic- 
cumstance connected with it may be permanent 

Q. What instances can yott adduce of this 
kind? 

A. St Paul's conversion. The Sudden light 
and Toice, were momentary: bat Paul's conse-. 
quent blindness^ the commUnicatioii made to 
Ananias by an independent vision ; Ananias jEmding 
out Pfuil in consequence ; atid Paul's recovery of 
his sight upon Ananias's laying his hands upon 
him; these are circumfi^aBces^ which take the 
principal miracle entirely out of the case of liio-^ 
mentary ones, or of such as may be accounted for. 
by false perceptions. The same may be observed 
of Peter's vision, and of its connexion with what 
was imparted in a distant place to CotneUms^ 
Either communication, taken separately, might 
be a delusion ; the concurrence of the two could 
not happen without a supernatural cause. 

II. Q. It is not necessary to bring into the 
comparison what may be called tentative inirades^ 
«• €0 where, out of a great many trials, some sttc- 
ceed. To what does this observation apply ? 

A. To the ancient oracles and auguries, in 
which a single coincidence of the event with the 
'prediction, is talked of and magnified, whilst 
failures are forgotten, suppressed^ or accounted 
for : also to cures by relics, and at the tom)>8 of 
saints, or to the boasted efficacy of the king's touchy 
Now. there is nothing which can even allow us. 
to believe that Christ attempted cures in many 
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instances^ and sneceeded in a few ; or that he ever 
made the attempt in vaiin. When he said that 
'^ many lepers were in Israel in the time of Eliseus 
the prophet) and none of them was cleansed 
i^aying Naaman the Syrian/' He meant that it was 
not the natare of a divine interposition^ or neces- 
sary to its pnrpose, to be general; still less to 
answer every challenge, and teach men to put their 
feith solely ttpon these ^^erimentsi. 

III. Q. What oihi^r etcdonnts may be dismissed 
from the question ? 

A. AUthOi^in whicb^ allowing the phenbme- 
aon to be r^, and the fact true, it still remains 
doubtful whethc^r a miracle were wrought. This 
is the case with thie ancient hliatory of what is 
ealled the thundering legion, of the obstructions 
to the rebuilding of the temple by Julian, the 
eirc|ing of the fiances and fragrant smell at the 
jBairtyrdom of Bolycarp, CoitstaiKtiiie's dream and 
-odnseqiient victory, &e. It is also the case wi& 
the modem annua] eiidbitiph of the liquefaction 
of the blood of Sidat Januairius at Naples. This 
distinction also applies to the supernatural cure- - 
of hypochpndiiac^ and i»ervous complaiiiti^, like 
the mSiraeles of the sec^iid 4aid third centiiry. 

I¥. Q. What elfife may be refeanred nearly to 
the same head oi objectioii ? 

A. Accounts, in which the Tariution df a sikmll 
Gjvcnnistiui'ce mffjr have traiisfolrttied sbme extra-, 
ovdiniuy : apfitecsace, or coincldeiice of &retiif»^ 
injto 01 niiiw^le ; stories, which mijf be ir^it^ved 
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into e3tagg:eratiozi. Total fictipn will acGount for , 
any thing; but no exaggeration that has any 
parallel in oither histories, no force of fancy could 
produce the narratives we now have. The feed^ 
ing of the five thousand with a few loaves and 
fishes, surpasses all bounds of exaggeration. The 
raising of Lazarus, of the lyidow's son at Nain, 
&c.y come not within 'the compass of misrepre- 
sentation; i,.e. it is impossible . to assign any 
laecidental effects, any natural singularity, which 
could supply foundation to th^se accounts. 

Q. These exceptions which, may be taken to 
miracles being considered, what general observa* 
tions may we apply to the SS. 
, A. That though there be miracles recorded in 
the N. T. which fall within some or other of these 
exceptions, yet that they are united with others, 
to which none of the same exceptions extend, and 
that their credibility stands upon this uniou^ 
Thus St. Piaul's pretensiona to visions and revela- 
tions were attiested by external miracles wimight 
by himself, 'and by miracles wro%ht in the ciuse 
to which ^ Aese visions relate. Again, some of 
Christ 'S own miracles were momentary; but this 
is not the case of all the miriaicles asciibed to 
Christ, nor with thegreatei^ part, nor witli mdny. 
Whatever force therefore there teay be in^the ob- 
jection, we have ;numer0]is miraelev whlck^ are 
free from it. And thus the uhexampled numbier 
and variety of the miracles ascribed toiCJUrist 
fitretngthens the credibility of . C hristianilgr^ For 
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U pitsclndes astij soliitioa^ or ieoiyeptur^i whicb 
hiidgmatioii^ <Mr even experience) might suggest 
cojicerningsome partkular minicks,i if ^nsidere d 
independently of others. 
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CHAP. II. 



Q. But as they, with whom we argue, haye a 
r^t to select their own exanip}es ; with What 
instances does Mr. Hume confront tke mirael^s 
of the New; Testament, ajid wb^Qh^ tbere|ore,.]|iay 
he regained as the &rtrougefi[t which histoid could 
supply ito a vei^ afute aiid.lejEii;iied adversary? 
r I. A. The eure of a hlind and of a l$tme man a.t 
Alefxamdria, by di« einparQr Vespasian, as related 
by Taeitns ; . 

II. The redtoratkm df the Jwh of an attendant 
in a Spanish chnreh, as told by c^kr^nal de Retz ; 
and, 

in. The eulrefl said to have been p^ortned 
at the tomb of the abb^ Pari^, in the early part of 
the eighteenth century. 

Q. What is the narrative of Tacitus summa- 
rily stated ? 

A. That Vespasian cured the abore^mentiaiied 
inhabitants of Alexandria, at their own earnest 
request, urged by the admonition of the God Se« 
rapis; and that be did this with the advice of the 
physicians, and in the pres^ioe of many people^ 

Q. If oir though Tacitui^ wrote diis aocDui^ at 
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Rome, 27 years afteif the miracle is said to have 
been perf(a*med a.nd' wrote from report, probably 
without examining the story, what does Paley 
think of his testimony ? = 

A. That it is sufficient to prove that such a 
transaction took place : or that the two men in 
question did apply to Vespasian ; that Vespasian 
did touch the deceased in the manner related ; and 
that a cure was reported to have followed the 
operation. - . 

Q. But nevertheless what strong and just sus* 
picion does the a^aAr labour under ? 

A. That it was a concerted imposture, a col- 
lusion between the patients, the physician, and the- 
emperor. This solution is probable, because 
there was eivery thing to suggest^ and to facilitate, 
such' a scheme. The miracle wid,s calculated to 
confer honour upon the emperor, and upon the 
god'Selirapis. -lit was achieved in the midst of the 
einperor^s flatterers and followers; in a dty de« 
voted to his interest suad to the worship of the god. 

Qi' lid'it probable that Tacitus himself believed 
this miracle.^'' . . . , 

A. The terms in which he speaks of Serapis, 
scarcely Isuffer us to suppose that be thought it real : 
^^ By the admonitions of the god Sei'apis, whom 
that superstitious nation (dedita'superstitionibus 
gens) worship above all other godd." 

Q. To have brought this supposed miracle 
within the limits of comparison with, thpse of 
Christ ; what ought to have been shewn P 

A* 'That a person of a piSvate sCatiOB, in:, the 
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midflt of enemies, against the whole power and 
jHrejudice of the country, pretended to perform 
these cures^ and required the spectators, upon the 
strength of what they saw, to give up their firm- 
est hopes; and opinions, and follow him through 
a life of trial and danger; that many did so obey 
faJs call, and that by these beginnings, a change 
was produced in the world, the effect of which 
remains to this day. 

II. Q. What is the story taken from Cardinal 
Retz^s memoirs ? 

A. ^^ In the church of Saragossa in Spain, (says 
he) the canons showed me a man whose business 
it was to light the lamps ; telling me^ that he had 
been several years at the gate with one leg only. 
I saw him with two.'* 

Q. How may this be answered ? 

A. It is stated by Mr. Hume, that the cardinal, 
didnot belieyeitke >stdry ; and it no where ap- 
pears, that he examined the limb, or asked a single 
question about the matter. An artificial leg would 
be sufiicient, in such a place, to give origin and 
currency to the report: the ecclesiastics would 
probably favour the story, and if Me^ patronized 
it, no person at Saragossa, in the middle of the 
last centuiy, would care to dispute it 
' III< Q. What solution do the miracles said to 
haT>e.been performed at the tomb of the Abb6 
Paris admit of? 

A. The patients were so aflftcted by devotion^ 
expectation, the place, the solemnity, and, above 
all, Ky ibe sympathy of the surrounding i^ultl^ 
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tad^y that many of them were thrown into violent 
convulsions, which in certain inataiiceg, produced 
a removal of disorders depending, npon obstmo- |, 

tion : the same thing has lately b^en experiettced 'j 

in the op^ations pf animal magnetism ; and the 
report of the French physicians npon it is very 
applicable to the present consideration viz. that die 
pretenders to the art, by workingiipon the imagi- 
nations of their patients, were frequently able to , 
produce convulsions : that convulsions so pro- 
duced, are amongst the most powerful, though 
most uncertain and unmanageable applications to 
the human frame which can be employed. 

Q. What are the circumstances of the case 
which indicate this explication ? 

A. 1. These miracles were teniaiive. Out of 
many thousands who resorted to tlie tomb, the 
history contains only nine omres. 

2. The convulsions fit the tomb are admitted* 

3. The diseases priiicipally depended upon 
inaction imd obstruction. 

4. The cures were gradual. 

5. The cures were many of them incomplete. 

6. Others were temporary. 
Some of the cases alleged, do not require even 

thii$ solution. The first in the catalogue is but 
the progress of a natural recovery. A young man 
laboured under an inflammation of one eye, and 
had lost the sight of the other. The inflamed 
eye was relieved, but the blindness of the other 
remained. The inflammation had before becai 
abated by medicine -, atid at the time ^ his att^n^ 
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dance at the tomb, be was using a lotion qf laud- 
anum : but what is still more material, the inflam- 
mation after some internal returned. 

Q. In what material point did the Paris mirar 
cles differ from that of Tacitus and of Cardinal de 
Retz ? 

A. They had not, like them, all the power and 
prejudice of the country on their side. These 
were opposed and examined by adversaries : many 
falsehoods were detected, and with something, 
really extraordinary much fraud appeared to be 
mixed. But the eiBcacy of strong spasmodic af- 
fections was not then sufficiently known . Finally,, 
the cause of Jansenism did not rise by the mira- 
cles; but sunk, although the miracles had the 
anterior persuasion of all the numerous adherents 
of that caupe to set out with. 

I 

Q. What ultiipate observataons present them- 
selves upon these miracles ? 

A. They are the strongest examples which his- 
torjpsrappiies. In none of them was the miracle 
tmequivocal; by none were, established preju- 
> dices- ahd persuasions overtlprown ; of noiie did 
,;the credit make its w£Qr, in opposition to authority 
jpid[pov^er; by i^one .i(<[ere many induced to com- 
mit themselves, ai^d that in contradiction to prior 
•opipipus, to ^ life of mortification, danger, and 
auffering ; iiQue ^^e called upqn to attest then^, 
jdit.the expenjse. of trheir Ib^uiiesi ^nd safety. 
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PART II. 

ON THE AUXILIARY EVIDENCES OP 

CHRISTIANITY. 



CHAP. I. 



PROPHECY. 



Q. With what remarkable prbphecy does Paley 
open this part of his work ? 

A. With that which is recorded in the dose 
of the lii. chap, of Isaiah^ and in the whole of 
the liii. 

Q. What does this purport to contain ? 

A. The predications of a writer who IiTed seren 
benturies before the Chi^istian eara. 

Q. How do jou shew Incdntestably thftt the 
words alleged were spoken or written before the 
fact to which they apply took pSace, -or could be 
by any natural means foreseen ? 

A. The record comes out of the custody of 
adversaries. The Jews are our Kbtimans. The 
passage is^ in their copies, as well as in oiu^» 
With many attempts to explain it away, none has 
ever been made by them to discredit its authen- 
ticity. 
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Q. What adds to the force of the quotation ? 

A. That it Is taken from a writing declaredly 
prophetic; professing to describe future tran- 
saetions and changes connected with the fate of 
the Jewish nation. The words were delivered by 
Isaiah in a prophetic character, with due soleninitj^ 
and Were all along understood by the Jewish rea- 
der to refer to something that was to take place 
after the time of the author. This is set forth in 
the book of Eccleslasticus : * ^^ He saw by an ex- 
cellent spirit, &c." 

It is also entire, separate, and uninterruptedly 
directed to one scene of things. 

Q. How do you know that the application of 
this prophecy to the Evangdical History is plain 
and appropriate } 

A. Here is no double sense ; no figurative or un- 
intelligible language. The obscurities or expres- 
sions that require a local knowledge, are few, 
and not of great importance. Nor do^ any varie- 
ties of reading, or a different construing of the 
original, produce any material alteration in the 
sense. 

Q. But a natural question occufs, what turn 
did the Jews themselves give to this prophecy ? 

A. There is good proof that the ancient Rab- 
bins explained it of their expected Messiah ; but 
their modem expositors concur, in representing 
it as a description of the calamitous state and in» 
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tended restoration of the Jewish people, who are 
here exhibited under the character of a single 
person. It has not been discovered that, their ex* 
position rests upon any craticsd arguments, or 
upon these in any other than a veiy minute degree. 
The application which the Jews contend for, ap- 
pears to labour under insuperable difficttlties ; it 
may be demanded of them to explain, in who^e 
name or person, if the Jewish people be the suf^. 
ferer, does the prophet speak, when he says, *^ He 
hath home our griefs, and carried our sorrows, 
yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, 
and afflicted ; but he was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, he was bruised for our iniquities, &c.^^ 
Again, in the seventh verse, ^^ he was oppressjed 
and he was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouthy 
&c.'' quadrates with no part of the Jewish hist<)ffy 
with which we are acquainted. The mention of 
the " grave," and the ** tomb," in the ninth verse, 
is not very applicable to the fortunes of anatiom ; 
and still less so is the cqnclusion of the prophecy 
in the twelfth verse. 

Q. To what author does Paley refer us for an 
arrangement of several other' prophecies in the 
Old Testament applicable to the New Testa^- 
ment ? 

A.. To bishop Chandler who has written a' 
treatise upon the subject. 

II. Q. What is a second head of argument 
from prophecy founded upon ? 

A. Upon our Lord's.predictions concerning tb^ 



desbraction of Jemsfdem, recorded by three out of 
the torn evangelists.* 

These passages are direct and explicit predic- 
tioBS, References to the same event, some plain, 
some parabolical, or otherwise figurative, are 
tbund in other discourses of our Lord.f 

Q. How is the general description of the 
agreement of this prophecy with the event, u e. 
the capture of Jerusalem by Vespasian, made 
evident ? 

A. The accordancy in various articles of detail, 
has been shown by many learned writers, and we 
have a copious account of the transaction from 
Josephus, a Jewish and contemporary historian^ 
This part of the case is perfectly free from doubt. 

Q. What, in Paley^s opinion^ is the only doubt 
that can be raised upon the subject ? 

A. Whether the prophecy was really delivered 
before the event. 

Q. What are the observations then, which he 
Imngs to bear on this point? 

A. 1. The judgment of antiquity, though va-^ 
lying in the precise year of the publication of the 
three Gospels, concurs in assigning to them a 
date prior to the destruction of Jerusalem. 

2. This judgment is confirmed by a strong 
probability, arising from the course of human 



* See Luke XX i. 5*^25. Matt.xxiv. and Harkxiii. also again 
Lake xix. 41^44. 

f Matt. XX i. 33—46. xxii. 1—7. Mark xii. 1— 12. Luko xiiu 
^^, XX. 9—90* xxi. 6—13. 
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life. The destruction took place in the scTentietfr 
year after the birth of Christ. The three eran- 
gelists, were, it is probable, not much younger 
than he was. They must, consequently, have 
been far advanced in life when Jerusalem was 
taken ; and no reason has been given why they 
should defer writing their histories so long. 

^. If the evangelists, at the time of writing the 
Gospels, had known of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, by which catastrophe the prophecies were 
plainly fulfilled, it is most probable, that, in re- 
cording the predictions, they would have dropped 
some word or other about the completion ; as 
Luke, after relating the denunciation of a dearth 
by Agabus, adds, '^ which came to pass in the 
days of Claudius Caesar." 

4. The admonitions which Christ is repre- 
sented to have given to his followers to save 
themselves by flight, are not easily accounted for, 
on the supposition of the prophecy being fabri- 
cated after the event. Either the Christians, did 
make their -escape from Jerusalem, or they did 

ot : if they did, they must have had the prophecy 
amongst them '; if they did not know of any such 
prediction at the ^me of the siege, nor take notice 
of any such warning, it was an improbable fiction, 
in a writer publishing his work near to that time, 
and addressing it to Jews and to Jewish converts 
(which Matthew certainly did), to state that the 
followers of Christ had received admonitions, of 
which they made no use, and of which experience 
then recent proved, that those who were most 
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concemai to know and regard them, were igno^. 
rai^t or negligent. 

5. It is probable, that if the prophecies had 
been composed after the event, there Would have 
been more specification. The names or descrip- 
tions of the enemy, the general, the emperor, 
woidd have been found in them. The desig- 
nation of the time would have been more deter- 
minate. 

Q. How may we answer the objection, that 
this prophecy is mixed up, or connected with, 
expressions that relate to. the final judgment of 
the world ? 

A* The objection does not concern our present 
argument. If our Saviour actually foretold the 
destruction of Jerusalem it is sufficient ; even al- 
though we should allow, that the narration of the 
prophecy had combined what had been said by 
him on kindred subjects, without accurately pre- 
serving the order, or sdways noticing the tran-*. 
tfition of the discourse. 
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CHAP. II. 



THE MORALITY OF THE GOSP£L. 



Q. In Stating the morality of the Gospel as 
an argument of its truth, what two points may be 
conceded ? 

A. First, that the teaching of morality was not 
he primary design of the mission ; secondly, that 
morality, neither in the Gospel, nor in any other 
book, ean be a subject, properly «ipeaking, of dis- 
coverer. - " 

Q. How may the scope of Christianity, as a 
revelation y be briefly described ? 

A. It might be said that it was to influence the 
conduct of human Ufe, by establishing the proof 
cf a future state of reward and punishment,'^ 
" to bring life and immortality to light." 

Q. What then is the direct object of the design > 

A. To supply motives not rules ; sanctions, not 
precepts. The members of civilized society can, 
in all ordinary cases, judge tolerably vrell how 
they ought to act : but without a future state, or 
without credited evidence of that state, they want 
a motive to their duty. The most important ser- 
vice therefore that can be rendered to human life, 
is to convey to the world authorized assurances 
of a future existence. And although in doing 
this, moral precepts or examples, maj be occa- 
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sionally given, and 'he highly vahmble, yet sdll 
they do not form the original purpose of the mis- 
sion. 

Q. Why cannot morality, either in the Gospel 

or any other book, be a subject of discovery pro- 
perly so called ? 

A. There cannot,, in nxorality, be any thing* 
similar to what are called discoveries in natural 
philosophy, in the arts of life, and in some sciences, 
as the system of the universe, the circulation of 
the blood, &c., and some other things of the same 
sort ; facts, or proofs, or contrivances, before to- 
tally unknown add unthought of ; since the qua- 
lities of actions depend entirely upon their effects ; 
which effects must all along have been the subject 
of human experience. 

We refer actions to rules, and rules to public 
happiness. Now,, in the formation of these rules, 
there is no place for discovery, properly so called,, 
but there is ample room for the exercise of wis-, 
dom, judgment, and prudence. 

Q. What kind of morality however does Paley 
consider that of the Gospel to be ? 

A. Most extraordinary, when we consider from , 
whom it came, and difficult to account fbr without 
allowing some degree of validity to the preten- 
sions of the Religion : quite beyond the produc-< 
tion either of cunning or enthusiasm. 

Q. What is the most convenient division undel^ 
which this subject may be treated ? 

A. That of the things taughtyani the maninw 
of teachin^^^ 
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Q. Under the first head to what author doe» 
Paley confess his obligations ? 

A. The author of the internal evidence of 
Christianity y whom he designates as a most acute 
observer of human nature, and a sincere couTcrt 
to Christianity. 

Q. What two positions does he consider this 
author to have satisfactorily made out ? 

A. I.. That the Gospel omits some qualities^ 
which have usually engaged the praises and ad- 
miration of mankind, but which, in reality, and 
in their general effects, have been prejudicial to 
human happiness. 

II. That the Gospel has brought forward some 
virtues, which possess the highest intrinsic value^ 
but which have commonly been overlooked and 
contemned. ' 

Q. How does he exemplify these propositions ? 

A. The first, in the instances of friendship, 
patriotism^ active courage ; in the sense in which 
these qualities are usually understood, and in the 
conduct which they often produce. 

The second, in the instances of passive courage, 
patience under affronts and injuries, humility, 
irresistance, placability. 

Q. The truth is that there are two opposite 
descriptions of character, under which mankind 
may be classed ; what are they ? 

A. The one posseses vigour and resolution ; is 
daring and quick in its sensibilities, jealous of its 
fame, eager (in its attachments, inflexible in its. 
purpose^ and violent in its resentments. 
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The other, meek, yielding, forgiving; ^npt 
prompt to act, but silent and gentle under rude- 
ness and insult, suing for reconciliation where 
others would demand satisfaction, indulgent to 
the prejudices, &c. 

Q. What may be observed of the former of 
these characters ? 

A. It is, and ever has been the favourite of the 
world. It is the character of great men. There 
is ^a dignity in it which universally conmiands re- 
spect. 

Q. What of the latter ? 

A. It appears poor-spirited, tame, and abject. 
Yet with the founder of Christianity, this latter 
is the subject of his commendation, precepts and 
example : but the former is 90, in no part of its 
composition. This, and nothing else, is the 
character designed in many remarkable passages 
as : " Resist not evil ; but whosoever shall smite 
thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other 
also ;^' &c. This is not common-place morality. 
It is very original. It shews at least (and it is 
for this we produce it) that no two things can be 
more different than the Heroic and the Christian 
character. 

Q. With regard to this species of characjter 
what, according to Paley, has the author above- 
mentioned proved ? 

A. He has proved, in contradiction to first 
impressions, popular opinion, orators, poets, his- 
torians and moralists, that the latter character 
possesses the most of true worthy jis the most 
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difficult to be acquired or sustained, and con- 
tributes most to the happiness of social life. 

Q. If this disposition were univeraaly what, 
would be the case with the world ? 

A. It would become a society of friends. 

Q. But if the contrary disposition were uni- 
Tersal, what would it be ? 

A. A scene of universal contention. 

Q. If, as is the fact, the meek disposition be. 
only partial, if a few be actuated by it amons^st a 
multitude who are not, what is found to be the 
case ? 

A. In whatever degree it does prevail, in the 
same propbrtion it prevents, allays, and termi- 
nates quarrels, the great disturbers of human 
happiness, so far as man's happiness depends, 
upon man. 

Q. What further observation does Paley add 
respecting the former of the two characters above, 
described ^ 

A. That although it may be occasionally useful ;, 
although, perhaps, a great general, or statesman, 
may be formed by it, who may benefit mankind, 
yet is this true of many qualities acknowledged 
to be vicious. Envy is a quality of this sort;, 
though we know not a stronger stimulus to 
exertion. 

Q. How did our Saviour display his love of the, 
character which we are defending ? 

A. In his repeated correction of the ambition; 
of his disciples ; in his frequent admonitions,, 
that greatness with them was to consist in humi-^ 
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lity ; in his censure of that Ibve of distinction 
and superiority, which the chief persons amongst 
his .countryman, were wont on all occasions to 
betray.* 

Q. What does Paley conclude upon this pre- 
ference of the patient to the heroic character ? 

A. That it is a peculiarity in the Christian in- 
stitution, which forms an argument of wisdom 
much beyond the situation and natural character 
of the person who delivered it. 

II. Q. What is the second argument drawn 
firom the morality of the N. T. ? 

A. The stress laid by our Saviour upon the 
regulation of the thoughts ? 

Q. How is this consideration connected with 
the other ? . 

A. That relates to the malicious passions ; this^ 
to th^ voluptuous. Together, they comprehend 
the whole character. 

"Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, 
murdei^s, adulteries, fornications,^' &c. — " These 
are the things which defile a man.'' f 

Q. There can be no doUbf that the propensities 
of our nature must be subject to regulation ; but 
the question is, where the check ought to be pla- 
ced, — upon the thought, or only upon the action ?' 

A. Our Saviour, in the texts quoted, has pro- 
iKHinoed a decisive judgment. He makes the 
eontroul of thought essenMal. Internal purity 

* Matt* xxiii. t. See ftlso Mark xii. 39. Lake xx. 46. xiv. 7^ 
f See also Matt, xxiii. %s. 97, and v. S8. 
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with him is eTeiy thing. Now we contend that 
this is the only discipline which can succeed ; in 
other words, that amoral system, which prohibits 
actions, but leaves the thoughts at liberty, will be 
inefiectual, and is therefore unwise. 

in. Q. Had a teacher of morality in the most 
improved state of society, been asked for a gene- 
ral principle of conduct and a short rule of life , 
what wjQuld have been ttiought the most judicious 
answer he could have returned ? 

A. To have instructed the person who consul- 
ted him, ^' constantly to refer his actions to what 
he believed to be the will of his Creator, and 
constantly to have in view not his own interest 
and gratification alone, but the happiness and 
comfort of those about him. 

Q. For what reason do you say this ? 

A. Because, by the first direction, he would 
suggest the only motive which acts steadily and 
uniformly in all occurrences and. under all temp- 
tatiQUs ; and in the second, he would correct, 
what, of all tendencies in the human character, 
stands most in n^ed of correction, selfishness y or 
a contempt of other men's conveniency. In es- 
timating the value of a moral rule, we must regard 
not only the particular duty, but the general spi- 
rit ; not only what it directs us to do, but the 
chavacter which it is likely to form in us. So 
this rule will never fail to make him who obeys it 
considerate of the rights, and the feelings of 
other men ; especially of all who are dependent 
uponhim* 
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Q. What texts do you consider particularly 
applicable to the most philosophic character that 
could be attributed to our Saviour ? 

A. Matt. xxii. 35 — 40. xix. 16. Lulie x. 27. 

Q, Does it detract from the precepts contained 
in thes ; texts, that they are extant in the Mosaic 
code ? 

A. Nj ; for his laying his finger, as it were, 
upon these precepts ; his stating them, as the sum 
of all the others ; in a word, his proposing them 
to his hearers for their rule and principle, was 
our Saviour's own. 

Q. What texts do you quote to shew that what 
our Saviour said upon the subject, appears to 
have fixed the sentiment among his followers ? 

A. Rom. xiii. 9. Gal. v. 14. 1 John iv. 1 Peter 
i, 22. Moreover it is well known, that this love, 
or charity, or regard to the welfare of others, runs 
in various forms through all the preceptive parts 
of the apostolic writings. 

Q. How do we know that this temper, for 
' some time at least, descended in purity to suc- 
ceeding .Christians } 

A. It is attested by one of the earliest and best 
of the remaining writings of the apostolical 
fathers, the epistle of the Roman Clement. The 
meekness of the Christian character reigns 
throughout the whole of that excellent piece, 
which was written to compose the dissensions of 
the church of Corinth. 

This sacred principle too, of forbearance, 
lenity, and forgiveness, mixes with all the writings 
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of that age. There are more quotations^ in the 
apostolical fathers, of texts which relate to these 
points, than of any other. Christ's sayings had 
9iruck them. ^' Not rendering,^' said Polycarp 
the disciple of John, " evil for evil, or railing, 
for railing, or striking for striking, or cursing for. 
cursiilg." " Be ye mild at their anger,*' saitk 
Ignatius his companion, ^^ humble at their boast- 
ings, &c." 

lY. Q. By what other quality is the morality 
of the Gospel distinguished ? 

A. The exclusion of regard to fame and repa* 
tation.* And this rule, by parity of reason, is 
extended to all other virtues. 

Q. Is the pursuit of fame stated as a vice in 
any part of the N* T. ? 

A. It is only said that an action, to be virtuous, ' 
must be independent of it; it is not publicity, but 
ostentation, which is prohibited, n6t the mode, 
but the motive, of the action, which is regulated. 

Q. In what does the difference of this exclu- 
ision of regard to human opinion lie ? 

A. Not so much in the duties td which the 
teachers of virtue would persuade mankind, as in 
the manner and topics of persuasion. When we 
set about to give advice, our lectures are full of 
the advantages of character, of the regard that is 
due to appearances and to opinion, &c. Widely 
different from this was our Saviour's instruction ; 
and the difference was founded upon the best 
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reasons. For, howsver the eare. of reputation; 
or even of tbe opinion of good men, are topics 
to wUch we are fiun to kaye recourse in our ex- 
hortations; true Tirtae is -tiiat which discards 
these co;Dsiderations absolutely, and retires from 
diem all te^ the single purpose of pleasing 6od. 
And in teaching this, he acted consistently with 
Us office as a monitor from heaTen. 

'Q. Aftser what our Saviour iot^jirA^, what are we 
neirt to consider ? 

A. The manner of his teaching ; which was 
totrem^y peculiar, yet precisely adapted to the 
peouttarity of his eharaeter and situation. 

Q. How do you shew this ? 

A. His lessons did not consist of disquisitions, 
or moral essays, or sermons, or set treatises'. 
When he delivered a precept, it wa^ seldom that 
he added any proof or argument ; still more seldom; 
any limitations and distinctions. His instructions 
-were conceived in shorty emphatic, sentei^tiotts 
rules, in occasional reiections, or in soiind 
maxims. . ' - > 

Q. Though this might ilot be a suitable method 
for a philosopher or a moralist, yet how was it sd 
to Christ in his situation as a teacher ? 

A. He came as a niessenger from God. He 
put the truth of what he taught upon authority. 
In the choice, therefore, of his mode of teaching, 
the purpose to be consulted was impre»9ion: 
because conviction, which forms the principal end 
of our discourses, was to arise in the minds of his 
followers from* a different source, from their 

N 
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H^espeet to hia peraon and authorHjr. Aka «iur 
Lord's niniflitry was of short duration ; he bad 
many plaoes to visit, aad varioua aiidiai6i» to 
address : he was gesser^lly besieged by crodrds of 
followers, and sometiines . 4riTen away by perse-i 
cution, commotiatta. U»der these (lireQiQ^taQees, 
nothing appears to have been so pt^tioablOy^iOr 
likely to be so efSeaeious, asithe .leayinfyWhet-r 
ever he came^ concise less^ons lOf^dtt^Sg. .^^he 
question is not, whether a mOre leooiplele }dis>* 
eoYirse upon morals, wjg^li.neit.haiire. beeii .^o- 
o^unced ; butcwhethei: more could bs^e/bewsfiid 
in the same room,! bettertadlg^ted to the. egugsnofif 
of the hearers ? 

By this mod^ of moral inst^ructioii toOi which 
proceeds not by disquisition but by pjre^eptp.;tha 
rules will be opnoeiyed in absolute terms, Jeaviilg 
the application, and tbe disitoeliions thjB^ , atteiid 
it, to the reason of the faearei;. It is fiirtber. also 
to be remprk^, that many of those strong ex^ 
pressions, such as, ^^ If any man will smite thee 
on the right cheek, turn to him the other also ;'' 
&c. though they appe^- in the form of specific 
precepts, are intended as descriptive of dili]^itioi| 
and character, A specific c^unpliance wUb the 
precepts would be of little value, but the dispo> 
sition which they inculcate is of the b|g;hest. . 

Q. To the objection, which may be lurged, that 
this disposition is unattainable : what may be 
answered ? 

A. Thst so if( all perfeistion : ougbttherefarca 
moralist to Tccomnend imperfections ? One dx* 
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eeilettcy, however^ of our Sft'tiour^s rules, is, thdC 
ikej are either never mistak^i, or never s* 
mktaken as to do harnit 

- Q. How will the fore^ing observations assist 
us in estimating our Saviour^s-eharacter ? 

A. By pracing Ms conduct, as a moral teachefy 
in a proper ipoittt of view> especially when it is 
considered, that tO' deHvo: moral disquisitions 
was no part of hia de8ign,'**4o teach morality at 
aUwHaoiilya mbonfinate part of it; his great 
lituiiii^i^ Wug- tOt smpflyiy what was miieh more 
wanting^ stroller moral sanctions, and deareic 
lU5^nra^es of ^ fvlure judgd^ent. 

Q. Whalimaj' b^ said of thb paraUes of thft 
N.T,.? 

A. They are, many of ttuetn^ /Siich as wcml^ 
hav«e:j[|Qne honour :t«^ any: book in the world i bot 
periiaps in e^tyle ^nd dii^tion, bttt in. the choice of 
SMibjecis, i)i. the struOtur^ of the narratives, in the 
aplaess, aftd force of circtoistances woven into 
them ; and some ia an miidQ of pathos and sim-* 
plicily. ., } . 

Q>, What ma;^ bi3 ohserl^e^'of the Lor^^ 

A.: For a sm^eessidn b£'sobeiii& . Noughts, for 
fixing the attention .n^mi a^fenrgi^^a^ points,, for 
^uitaiilenes^ to e^rjrcioii^oo, fidir sufficiency, 
for c^ncis^essi^ withoulsobscucily^ for. the wdgfat 
wd real importance oC it»petiti^njs^ it is without 
a rival. 

Q. Whut siire w^e kenoc^indoQed to adi ? 

4k^ Wh^niie bad this amn his wifldom.? Was. 
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oar Saviour a w«U.iiulmcted philoM{ih^» whiltt 
' be is represented as an illiterate peaaant? . Or 
shall we say that some earl; ChristiaDS of taMa' 
and education composed these pieces, and ascri- 
bed them to Christ > 

Q. What may be answered to tlus ? 

A. That they cotUd not. No specimens of the 
aarly ChristianB, still less of the Jews can autho- 
rise us to form such an opinion. 

Q. But there is jet another view in wMefa our 
Lord's diaconnes ou^ht to be consitoed : Trbat 
is this; 

A. In their negeUive character ; — not in what 
tbfl; did, but in what they did not, contain. 

Q.> Under this head what reflections appear to 
possess some weight ? ■ 

A. I. They exhibit no particular deseriptlon 
of the invisible world. The foture happiness of 
the good, and the misery of the bad, which is all 
we want to be assured of, is positiv^ affirmed, 
and represented by plain meta|diors and compa- 
risons. As to the rest, a solemn reserve is mun- 
tained ; andthisr^»elt the suspif^rai of lesthuBiasm: 
for enthusiasm is wont to expatiate upon the 
cobdition of tiie departed, above all otbef subjects ; 
and with a wild particularity. 

II. Our Lord eqjoined no austerities. He not 
only eiijoined none a» duties, bat he reeomraended 
none as carrying men to a higher degree of divine 
favor, 

III. He uttered no impassioned devfMlon. 
There was no heat in his piety ra- laggfuaga; no 
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r^em^it €(jw^uliitioii$» up viQlepI urg&kify, in hk' 
pciLy#rs* The Lpidfs Pray^i»ji model of calai^ 
deTotiom aiid bis word3 in the Garden are unafr 
looted expii^fiSMMi^yCtf: a deep iadeed, but Gfober 
fliety. 

IV. Itis Teiy^uaiial witb the bmnHA mind, tOb 
aubstiittteferYeaey in a partfeiUar cauae, for the 
merut oS general imorafitjr ; and it is natura!, in th^ 
leader of a-seety'to eneourafce suph a dispositioa 
in his foUofvefs.; Christ^ diA not overlook this 
turn of thought;: yet^ be notieeis^ it only tp con*^ 
dwmit* 

V. Nor^ fifthly, did be fall iai^tfe' any of Ih^ 
depraved &shfa»ns of bis cotmtryv. or with the? 
qalural bias of bis. own eduesitton ^ 

YI. Far from the quibbling ci^mments and ex* 
positions of the Jewish doctors at that time^ with, 
tkeir.distinctiobs and evaeions p tb^re . is not to be^ 
found one eMmple of sopbiatry, of of falser sub-, 
tiiity^ in our Saviour^s ptecepts.. 

Yll. Tbe i»»tioiial temperof the Jews wns in*, 
lokianty naigrow^oniiided,. and. escAadvag. In 
J«8i»> wbeliler inse regard bis lessoiia or hia e&^^ 
ample, we see bene^vxylence the most enlarged and! 
liomfovbenaiTe.. 

y 1 1 1 . And lafiffty ^ Amongcit the n Agati ve quali*. 
ties of ourreligion,.as itcanaeoittof tbie band6 of 
il9 Founder ^nd bis apostles, we n^j, rejckon it»; 
^);i?ftOtion fihom^sdl viewB of^p^siastical or civil 
policy. Withresp^t to politico j in the usual 
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iense of that word^ ChristiMJty deelines evtiy 
questicni upon the babjeet. Whilst politicians are 
disputing about raoBarchies, aristocracies, and 
republics, the Gospel is alike iqpplicable, useful^ 
and ^endly to them all ; inasmuch as, 1st, ift 
tends to make men rirtttans, and it ie easier to go- 
Tem good men thian bad men under any <^nstitn- 
tion ; 2d]y, it states obedience to goTcmment in 
ordinary cases, to be not merely a submission to 
force, but a duty of conscience; 3dly, it induces 
dispositions favourable to public tninqnillitf, a 
Christian's chief care being to pass quietly through 
this worid to a better ; 4thly, it prays for commu- 
nities, and for their governors, of whatever de- 
scription or denomination they be, with a ferveak 
cy proportioned to the influence they poBafess 
upon human happiness. . 

Q. When therefore we consider the moral 
teaching of Christ in the foregoing points of view^ 
and when we compare Christianity, as it canie 
ffom its Author, either with other religions, or 
with itself in other hands,'- what must the most 
reluctant understanding be induced to acknow- 
ledge ? 

A. The probity, and also the good sense, of 
those to whom it owes its origin. Some regard 
wiU be thought due to the testimony of such men, 
when they declare their knowledge that the reli- 
gion proceeded from God ; and appeals to miracles 
which they wrought, or which they saw. 

Q." What mote may the qualities observaUe m 
the religion be thought to prove ? 
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A. They would have been ettrtui^rdiiiaiy, bmi 
it come from any person : when referred to the per^ 
son from whom it did eome, they are exceedingly 
so. What was Jesus, externally? A Jewish, 
peasant, in a remote province of Palestine, until 
the time of his public character. He had no mas- 
ter to instruct him ; he had read no books but 
those of Moses and the Prophets ; he had received 
no lessoiis from a Socrates or a Plato. Suppo« 
niag it true, which it is nrot, that his molality 
might be picked out of Greek and Roman writ- 
ings, they were writings which he had nererseeii. 

And ^ho were bis coadjut6rs,-*-the persons in- 
to whose hands the religion came after his deafrk i 
A few fishermen, as uneducated, and, for the pur- 
pose of framing rules of morality, as unpromisiog 
as himself. Suppose the mission real, all. this is 
accounted for; the unsuitableness of the* authors 
no longer surprises us ; but without reality , It is 
very difficult to explain, howsueh a system should 
f>Toceed from such persons. Christ was not like 
any other carpenter ; the apostles wese not lilfie 
any other fishermen. 

Q. But the subject is not yet exhausted : what 
else may be considered a» part of the morality of 
the Gospel ? 

A. The char0cter of Christ : one strong ob- 
servation upon which is, that, neither as repre-* 
sented by his followers, nor as attacked by his 
enemies, is he charged with any personal vice i 
wliilst siHue stain pollutes the morals or the moi. 
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tpality of almost erery other leaoher> and of eyerj 
olber lawi^ver. 

Secondly, In the histories which are left ua or 
Jeans Christ, altboug^h very short, a^d deaUngin. 
narrative, not in obseryationei or panegyric, w^ 
perceive, beside the absence of every sy>pearance 
of vice, traces of devotion, humilily, benignity^ 
mildness, patience, prudence : the qualities them* 
selves are to be coUectedfrom incidents ; inasmuch 
ais the terms are never used of Christ in the Go^^ 
pels, nor is any formal character of him draiwn i|i 
.any part of the N. T. 

Thus we see thedevouine^is of bis mind, in hia 
fi^nent retirement to solitary prayer ; in his ha^ 
-bitaai giving of thanks, &c.; his humility ^ in bi» 
constant reproof of contentions ios (superiority : 
the beHiffnity of his tamper, in hia kindness Uk 
cUldreii; in the teiEUis which he shed over hia 
flitting ccmntxy ; and upon the death of hia 
firiend, &c. ; the miidme^a. of his character is di»P 
covered, in hk. rebuke of the forward seal of hia; 
-disciples at the Samaritan village ; in his prayjer 
for his enemies at the moment of his sufferings &c^ 
His prudence is discerned in his conduct on 
trying occasions, and in answers to artful ques- 
tions. 

Q. Upon what else do our Saviour's lessons, 
touch ? 

A; Oftentimes, by very affecting representations^ 
iqion some of the most injterestiBg topics of hu- 
man ddtyi and. of human meditation : vi|»on the: 
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priii«ipl«s, by which the decisions of the last day 
will be regulated ; upon the supreme importance 
of religion: upon p^itence, self-denial, watch* 
iuJaess, placability, confidence in God, the value 
of spiritual worship, the necessity of moral obe- 
dience, and the directing of that obedience to the 
spirit and principle of the law^ instead of seeking 
for evasions in a technical construction of its 
terms.* ' * * ^ 

The New Testatment also offeris the best and 
shortest rules of life, or, n^hich is tlie same thing, 
the best descriptions of virtue, that his ever been 
deliviered« 

The relative duties of husbands and wives, of 
parents and children, of masters and servants, of 
Christian teachers and their Hocks, of governors 
and their subjects, are set forth by the same wri- 
ter, not indeed with the copiousness and detail of 
a moralist, but with leading rules and principles ; 
and, above all, with truth, and with authority. 

Q. Lastly, what may we observe of the whole 
volume of the N. T. ? 

A. That it is replete with jptWy; with, what 
were almost unknown to Heathen moralists, de^ 
votional viriue^y the most profound veneration 
df the Deity, an habitual sense or his bounty and 
protection, a firm confidence in the final results 
of his counsels and dispensations, a disposition 
to resort, upon all occasions, to his mercy for the 
supply of human wants, for assistance in danger, 
for relief from pain, for the pardon of sin. 
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« See James i. 37. l Tim. i. 5. Titus ii il, 11. 
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CHAP. III. 

THfi CANDOUit 09 THE WRITERS OF TH£ 

NEW TESTAMENT. 

Q. In what does this candour consist ? 

A. In noticing many circumstanees, which no 
writer would have forged, or inserted in his book, 
who had thought himsdf at liberty to carve an^ 
mould the particulars ot the story, according ta 
Mu choice, or his judgment of the effect. 

Q. What example can you cite of this 1 

A. The account of Christ's resurrection, sta*^ 
ting, that after he was risen he appeared to ;his 
•disciple? alone y stating this in substance, thou^ 
the exclusive word alon^ may npt be used ; ^pw 
the history of, the iresurrection would ba^ve coifae 
with much n^ore advantage, if it bad beeuTelo^ed 
that Jesus appeared, after he was risen, toy. his 
foes as well as bis friends, to the Scril|es and 
Pharisees, the. Jewish council, and the Roqcian 
governor; , or even if they had ^I33i^^d the 
public appearance of Christ in general iuiq«aU.-. 
fised terms. ; , . 

Q. What are the instanejM m which the Evan-^ 
gelists honestly relate what they must have knoiva. 
would make against them ? 

A. John the B^y^tisf s message, preserve^ by 
Saint Matthew (xi. 2.), and Saint Luke (vii. 18.): 
also the apostasy of Judfus. Also Jojbtn vi. 66^ 
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*^ Fjrom. that tine many of bis^ djseipfaKB went 
baek^ aod walked no more with him.'^ Was it the 
part of a writarwho dealt in suppression and 
idisgiiise to pat ^oivn Ais anecdote ? 

Of this, whieh Matdiew has preserved (xii. 58.)? 
*^ He did not many itii^htjr works there, because 
of' tbeir unbelief." 

See also MalAew (t. 17^ 18.) which textMar^ 
oidn Hieu^ht'so objectionable, that be altered the 
wdrds^ 3ii> as to invert the sense. . 

M S^ also (Acts.jEKT. 19.) 
• Q. .Where do we obs^ve a particular mark of 
ba^^Mur^ and a diaposition atnmglj av^ise to 
extol and magniiy ? 

A. In the ocAcluakm of the Acts, where the 
evangekst, after rdating that Paul, on his fimt 
araiTal at Rome, preached to the Jews from 
moising until ei^muig, adds, ^' And some bdiered 
the things which were spoken, and senile believed 
not" 

Q. Canyon quote ^me otiier passages which 
were very unlikdy to be the production of artifice 
orfoi^eiy? 

A. MaU,w»u 21. It appears vary improbable 
tiiat tiiese words should have been put into Cbrist^s 
moudi, if he had not actually spoken them, for in 
their obvious construction, they carry with them 
a difficulty, which no writer would have brought 
upon himself officiously. 

L%dee tar.. 59. The answer of Christ in this 
case, tfaongfa very expressi;re of the transcendent 
imporfiuiee of religious coneeros,/ was apparently 
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harA aad repulsire, and rath. as wcmld not hi.ve 
heett made for him, if he had not really used it. 

Mali. V. 22. This passage is emphatie, eogest, 
and well calculated ibr the purpose of impreasiooi ; 
but is inconsistent with the supposition of art 
or wariness on the part of the relater. 

The short reply of our Lord to Mary Magda^ 
len> atfter his resuhredtion (John xx. I69 17.) 9 
^^ Touch me not,'' &e. must have been €oiuiAmI 
in a reference to some prior conrersatson, for the 
want of knowing which, his meaning is hidden 
from us. TMs yearf obscurity, however, is a 
proftf of genuineness. No pne would hare ibsgod 
such an answer. 

Johnvi. Withottt calling in question the ex- 
positions giTcn. of this passage, it labours under 
an obscurity, in which no one^ who made speeches 
for the parsons of his narratiTe^ would have Tohm*' 
tarily inyolved them. 

The account of the institution of the eucharisi 
be^jrs strong infernal marks of genuineness. If 
it had been feigned, it would have been more fidl ; 
it would have come nearer to the actual mode of 
oelebrating the rite, as that mode obtained very 
early in Christian churches. As is the ease in 
the forged piece called the Apostolic Consti* 
tutions. 

Q. To what does the argument built upon 
these examples extend ? . 

A. To the authenticity of the books as well . as 
to their truth : it is improbable tiiat the forger of 
a history in the. name of another should have 
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kisevled such pa«sag«sr^ as it is dso, diatiliie]^6r- 
Aons whose names the books beaor shduld hiive 
ftbrieatedsiiAh passages, or allowed then k ploiee, 
if they had ^fikOt^beUeved them lrae« 

Qt What observvftions dees Palej quote frem 
the works of Dr. Lardner and Dr. Beattie ? 

A«.'^^ -Chilsttaiis are ihdaced to befi^te ^e 
writers of the Gospel, by observing the evidene^s^ 
of^pkty and proMly thai appear in tlteir writings, 
iti %]y[<)h'therei»^ii6 deceit, or artifiee^or eumliag^i 
0t des^. ' ^^ No remarks are thrown in, to aiiti;^ 
cipate objections ; nothing of that caution^ wthicilL' 
never fails to distinguish the testimony of those 
who are conscious of imposture ; no endeavour to 
reconcile the reader^s mind to what may be extra, 
ordinary in the narrative, 

Q. What instaticeis may b^ adduced of th6 
HoiurcUne^s of some things related in the N. T. ? 

A. Mark is. 98.' Th^ struggle in the father's 
heart, between solicitude for Che preservation of 
hls'ct^ilA,«ndfta'invGiunl»ry disttu»t'of Chrtlst's 
power to heal him, is expressed with, an air. of 
real^;Vhieh'ci(rald'hai9dlyb« counterfeit^. ' 

Again, (Matt. xxi. 9.) the>eag<9*a6esof tlKepeQ>» 
pkr to introduce Chiriist into Jerusatofo, and t^neir 
d^NBaad, a short fime' aifiterwards, of bjia ei^ci^r 
irkmj represents popiilaip £Kvoiir in. . I&xaot. .agree- 
ment Willi matore and with experiente. ' 

The rulers and Phaiiseeift fueling. Chdst, 
whilst many of the common people received binii 
vfas an 4fiect, in Ae ih&t state; of Jewish priju-- 
Jiees, to have been ^expected. 
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We iaay remark also our - Lord^s nm^^f^ou 
at the well (John iv. 39.) 

The hmjet^d stibtilfy in roniung a dlatui^tioii 
upon the word neighbour (Luke x. 29.) 

The behavioiir of Gallto (A^ts xnii. .13—170, 
and of Feistos (XXV. 18^ 19.}. 

Q. Whai elue.may be ^>b6enred in the Oos- 
pels ? 

A. Some prop€rii09y as thej^nu^'be e^Ued ; 
tbatis/eirciinistttiioes' separately sUttiiigiwillli ,the 
Mtuaition, character, and inteDttcm 
ttVe 'authors; 
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CHAP. ly. 






iDBirriry <if' cuRieTs 



' Q* To what is the argument expressed bfthi^ 
title principally applied ^ 

A. To a comparison of the first, three iQospela 
with that of St. John. 

Q. The passages of Christ^s hi^ij preserved 
by St. John, are, except his paradn and remr;* 
rection, forthe most part different from those der* 
livered by the other eVangpelists : what is tbj» 
ancient, and probably tme ^ceonnt of this diffe- 
rence? 

A. That St. John wrote mfier the rest, and t0 
supply what he thought omissions in their nacsa^ 
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tires. Bat in the eoinparison of these seyeral 
accoants, although actions and discourses are as* 
cribed to Christ by St. John, in general different 
from the other evangelists, yet, under this diverr 
sity, there i« a similitude of ma»mery which 
indicates that the actions alid discourses proceeded 
from the same person. 

' Q. I. In what article does Paley assert that he 
finds this argument most strong ? 

A. In our Sariour^s mode of teaching, and in 
that particular projierly of it, which consists in 
his drawing of hia doctrine from the occasion^ 
raising reflections from the oljects and incideaata 
before him, or turning a porticidar discourse th^ 
passing, into an ppportuniiy of general. instrU'C^* 
tion. 

Q. What passages of the three first fjyange* 
liists, and what of St. John, does he compare 
together, for the purpose of demonstrating this 
point? 

A. Matt. xii. 47^—50. Matt; xvi. 5. Matt, xr^ 
1,2,10, II, 15--20. Markx.13,14,15. Marki 
16, 17. Luke xi. 27. Luke xiii. 1^ — 3. Luke 
xir. 15. And John tI. d5. John iv. 12. John 
iv. 31. John ix. l--r5. iohn ix. 3d-*40. 

Q. HVhat doe& Paley observe on this conxpa* 
rison? 

A. That nothing of this manner is perceptible 
in the speeches recorded in the Acts, or in any 
other but those which are attributed to Clmst^ 
and that, it was a very unlikely manner for a for-> 
ger to attempt ; and very difficult to exjecute, li, 
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lie bad to supply botb the ineideiit^ land itbe ^^ . 
servaticms upoa them, out of his own head* A 
forget or a fabulist would bare made for Christ, 
discourses exhorting to virtue and dissuading 
from' yice in general • terms^ without so many 
altusions to time, plac^^ and oilier little circum- 
stances. 

' II. Q. In what does am affinity: appear to 
exist ? 

A. Between the bistoiy of Chrisf s plajcing a 
little child in the midst of his disdples, as relate 
by the first three evangelists, and the history of 
Christ^s washkig his disciples' feet, as given by 
Saint John. In the stories themselves there is no 
resemblance. But the /affinity consists in these 
two articles : First, that both stories denote the 
emulation prevailing amongst Chrisf s disciples, 
and his own care to correct it ; the mord of boA 
is the same^ Secondly, that both stories are spe- 
cimens of the same very peculiar manner of teach- 
ing, vizy by action. 

III. Q. What is the next specimen of simu- 
larjty produced ? 

A. A singularity in Christ's language, which 
runs through aU the evangelists, and is found also 
in those discourses of Saint John that have no- 
thing similar to the other Gospels, viz, the 
appellation of ^' the Son of man ;'' applied by 
Christ to himself, but nev^r used of him,, or 
towards him by any other person. 

IV. Q. What is the^next point of agreement ? 
A. The conduct of Christ represented by hiti 
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6f the way, wbeneter tte behaviour of the m^ltU 
lude indicated a disposition to tumult. 

Ma xiv, 28. Luke y. 15j, 16. With these 
quotations, comptare Johii' v« 13^ yU 15^ 

y. Q. What other ainn^ular circuitGM^;anoe in 
Christ^s ministty is recorded hy 411 the Evan-^ 
UpelistsV 

A. The reserve vrhicb, for some time> he u$ed 
m speaking of his own chatac^ter.^ 

VI. Q. What other simularijty may be noticed ? 
A. The difficulty which our Lord^s disciples 

found itk understanding hioi) tvhen he spoke of 
what related to his passion or resurrection ; and 
ttie natural wish in them to ask for explanation ^ 
'these circumstances are distinctly noticed by 
Mark and. Luke. — Lukeix. 45. Markix. 3*2. In 
John's Gospel, xvi. 16. we have, on a different 
O€9caaion, the same difficulty of apprehension^ 
euriosityy and restraint 

VII. Q. What particular trait of Christ's cha^ 
racter, conspicuous in the three first Gospels, is 
preserved, under liepan^te examples, in that of 
St John } 

A. His meekness during' his last sufferings. 
The answer given by him» in. St. John xviii. 20,, 
•dl. when the high priest asked him of his disci^ 
plea and hia doctitee, is very mu of a piece 
with his reply to the armed party which seized 
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Mm, as we read it in St. Mark's Gospel, xrv. 49. 
and in Si. Lakers xxii. 5^. In both answ^s, we 
discern the same tranquillitjr, the same reference 
to bis public teaching. His mild expostulation 
with Pilate, on two several^ occasions, as related 
bj St* John, is delivered with the same nnruffled 
temper, which conducted him throngh the last 
scene of his life, as described by the other Evaik- 
gelists.* 

Q. What other correspondencies on this head 
are instanced by Paley ? 

A. (I) The first three evangelists record our 
Saviour's agony, i, e. his devotion in the Gar- 
den ; in which they all make him pray, ^^ that the 
cup might pass from him/^ This is the paitienlar 
n^etaphor. Now Saint John does not give the 
scene in the Garden : but when Jesus was seia^ed, 
and some resistance was attempted by Peter, 
Jesus cheeked him with this reply : ** Put up thy 
sword into the sheath ; the cup which my father 
hath given me, shall I not drkik it ?'* This is. 
more than consistency ; it is coincidence. 

(3) Matthew and Mark make the charge, upon 
which our lord was condemned, to be a threat of 
destroying the temple ; but they neither of them 
inform us, upon what cxrcumstimce this calumny 
was founded. St. John supplies us with this i&<> 
formation ; for he relates, that when the Jews 
asked our Lord, ** What sign sbowest thou unt0 
us, seeing that thou doest these things ? he an-- 
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>« Gompare also John.zTiii. S3, vith laike xxiik ss*. 
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swered, ^^ Destroy this temple, and in three dajs I 
will raise it up." 

Q. What strong and more g>eneral instance of 
i^eement is noticed ? 

A. The firsi three evangelists relate the appoint- 
ment of the twelve apostles ; and give a catalogue, 
of their names. ' John, without ever mentioning 
the appointment, or the catalogue, supposes, 
throughout his whole narrative, Christ to be ac- 
companied by a select party of disciples ; the 
number to be twelve ; and whenever he notices 
any of one of that number, it is one included in 
the catalogue of the others : and the names prin-* 
cipally occurring in the course of his^ history, are 
the names extant in their list. 
AU this bespeaks reality .> 



CHAP. V. 



ORIGINALITY OF OUR SAVIOUR'S CHARACTER. 

Q. The Jews^ whether right or wrong, under-^ 
stood their prophecies to foretel the advent of a. 
person, who should advance their nation \a a su> 
preme degree of splendour and prosperity. Now,, 
had Jesus been au enthusiast^ what i« probable ? 

A. That his enthusiasm would have fallen in 
with the popular delusion, and that, he would 
bave assumed the character to which these pre- ' 
dictEons were supposed to relate. 



Q. Bat, more than conjecture, ^at is tlie foot t 

A. That all the pretended Messiahs did so : 
tmd we learn from Josephus, that there were 
many of these. Some of them probably impostors ; 
others enthusiasts : but, whether impostors or 
enthusiasts, they concurred in producing them* 
selves in the character which their countiymen 
looked for. 

That J^us should so greatly deyiate from the 
general persuasion, appears to be inconsistent 
with the imputation of enthusiasm or imposture. 

Q. If it be said that Jesus, having tried the 
other plan, turned to this ; what may we answer ? 
A. That the thing is said without evidence, and 
against evidence ; that it was competent to the 
rest to have done the same, yet th«t nothing of 
this sort was thought of by any.- 



CHAP. VI. 



Conformity of the facts occasionally mentis 
"' onedor referred to in Scripture ^ with the 
state of things in those times j as represent 
ted hy foreign and independent accounts, 

Q. What does such a conformity provis ? 

A. That the writers of the N. T. possessed a 
species of local knowledge which could only be- 
long to inhabitants of that country, and to those 
living in that age. 
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. Q. What jdoes this argument, if well msAe out, 
by examples^ go near to prove ? 

A. The absolute genuineness of the writings. It 
€arries them up to the age of the reputed authors, 
in which it must have been difficult to impose 
upon- the public forgeries in the names of those 
authors, and in which there is no evidence that 
any were attempted. It proves^ at least, that the 
books were composed by persons living in the 
time and country in which these things were trans* 
acted ; and consequently capable of being well 
informed of facts. 

Q. And why is the argument stronger when 
applied to the N. T. than any other writings ? 

A. From the mixed nature of the allusions 
whi4;h this book contains. The scene of action 
is not confined to a single country, but displayed 
in the greatest cities of the Roman empire. AU 
lusions are made to the manners and principles of 
.the Greeks, the Romans, and the Jews. This 
variety renders a forgery proportionably more 
difficult, especially to writers of a later age. A 
Greek or Roman Christian would have been 
wanting in Jewish literature ; a Jewish convert 
in that of Greece and Rome. 

Q. What however does this argument entirely 
depend upon ? 

A. An inductidn of particulars ; and therefore 
a detail of ex^miples, distinctly and articulately 
proposed, is necessary. 

Q, In collecting these examples what does 
Paley profess to have done ? 
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A. To have epitomized the first volume of the 
first part of Dr. Lardner^s Credibility of the Oos- 
pelHistory; and he has brought the argument 
Within compass, by contraction and the omission 
of what is not absolutely necessary. 

Q. What writer is particularly made use of ? 
A. Josephus. He was bom at Jerusal^nfoor 
years after Chrisf s ascension. He wrote his his- 
tory of the Jewish war sometime after its destruc- 
tion, which happened A. D. Lxx, that is 37 years 
after the ascension ; and his history of the Jews 
in the year xciii, that is, sixty years after the 
ascension. 

Q. What are the examples which Paley intro- 
duces on this head ? 

[Not to extend the limits of this£pitome too far it Is thought 
requisite to confine these examples to the marginal referenoes 
or indicatioiie whero the passages ar« to b« fouad.] 

A. Matt. ii. 22, is compared with Joseph. An- 
tiq. lib. xvii. c. 8. § 1. de Bell. lib. 1. c. 83. § 7. 
Ant. lib. xvii. c. 13. § 1. 

Lukeiii. l,*with Jos. Ant. lib. xvii. c. 8* § 1. 

ibxviii. c. 5. § 6. and c. 8. § 2. 

Mark vi. 17, with Jos. Ant. 1. xviii. c. 6. § 1. 
and Mark vi. 22, with Ant. 1. xviii. c. 6. § 4. 

Acts. xii. 1, with Ant. 1. xviii. c. 7. ^ 10. and 
1. xix. c. 5. § 1. 

Acts xii. 19 — 28,* with Jos. Ant. h :xix. c. 8. 
§2. 

Acts xxiv. 24, with Ant. 1. xx. e. 6. § I and 2. 

Acts. xlii. 6, with Dio Cassius lib. liv^ ad 
A. U. 732. 



Acts XTfii^ 13^ with SiieliDii* in CUud. c. 3qiv. 
Dio lijb. Ixif 
Acta, ix* 31, with Jos. de Bell* U xi« c. 13« 8 If 

. Acts xxi.,80, with Jos. de Bell. L v. <^. 5« . | 8. 

Acts.ir; 1, with Job. de Bell. 1. ii. c. 17. § 2. 
. Actp xxv, 12, .with Cicero. Qrat* in Yerrem. 

Acts xtI. 13, with Philo in Flacc. p. 383, apd 
Jof. Ant. 1. xiy.c. 10. § 24. 

Acts xxri. 5, with Jos. de BeU. K i.c.^d* §, ?« 

Mark vii. 3. 4, with Job. Ant. 1.. xiii^ c. IJO. § 6«^ 

Acts:¥-;Liai. 8y- with Jos. de Bell. :L 11., c. 8. § 
14, and Alit. J. x.viii. c.,l. § 4. 

Apl« y. 17} with Jost Ant. 1. xiii. c. 1<).. § Cf, 7. 
andl. XX. c. 8. § 1. > . 

JUitke ix* 41« with Jos. Ant. L x^. Ci 5. ^ 1. 

John iy. 20, .with Ant. 1. xviii. c. 5« § 1. 

Matt, xxvi, 3, with Ant. 1. xviii. c. 2. § 2. and 
lib. xvii. c. 5. § 3. 

Acts xxiii. 4, with Ant. 1. xx. c. 5. |g 2. c.O. g 2. 
c.9.§3. 

Matt. xxvi. 59, with Ant. 1. xviii. c. 15. g 3, 4. 

Luke iii. 1, with Jos. de Bell. L ix. c. 12. § 6, 
and 1. xviii. 13. 

Acts iv. 6, with de Bell. 1. ii. c. 20. g 3. 

John ^ix. 19. 20, with Sueton.Domit. c. x. and 
Dio Cass. 1. 54. 

Matth. xxvii. 26, with Josephus & Livy lib. 
xi. c. 5. 

John xix. IQ, with Plutaroh, de iis qui sero 
puniontur p. 554. Paris, 1624. 

John xix 32, with Anr. Vict. Ces. cap. xU. 
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Acts iii. I, wiili Jos". Antiq. t xv: c:t.\ 8. ' 
Acts XV. 21 9 with Joseph, contra Ap; I. 1 1 . 
Acts xikt ^^y With Jos; de Bell. 1. xi.- c. 15. 
2 Cor. xi. 24, with Jos. Ant. 1. iv. c. 8. § 2ll 

* Xufceili. 12^ with Jos. de Bdl. 1. 11. d. 14. § 45. 
Acts xxii. 25,' with Cicero. Orat. in Verrcm. 
Acts xxli. 27. 28, with Jos. Anrt. 1. xir. c. io. 

^ Id, and Dio Cass. lib. Ix. 

Acts xviii. 16 and 20, with Senec. Bp. V. Ull 
plitn V: l.'Wct. De Custod.'^t Exhib. Reor. and 
ioi. Aiit. 1. xTili. c. 7;§ 5. ' 

• Acts xxvii. I , with Joseph, in Viti § '8^. 
Acts xi. 27, with ioi^. Ant. 1. xx« c; 4. § ^. ■ 

' Aiits xViii. 1, 2, with Suetoii. Claud, c. xjii^. 

Acts V. 37, with Jos. de Bell. 1. vii. ' ' • 

Atfts; xxi. 38; With de Bell. 1. Ui'c. 18. ^5.' 

Acts xvii; 22, with Diogenes Laert. in Bpi- 
mentdel. 1. g 110. P'ansanias 1. 1. p.'4;' 1.' v. f. 
412. 

Q. What do the examples thus collected feihe'w ? 

A. That the writers of the Christian Ilisterir 
knew wliat they were writing about. 

Q. By what considerations is the'^eti^nient 
str^^ngtliened ? 

A. I / iliat these agreements appear^ mof ^nly 
in articles of ' ptiblic ' history, but Wnietiores, 
in minute, recondite, and very peeulW bircutn- 
stances.' ' ' " '* * '" -" 

II. That the destruction of Jerusalem, pro'^ 
duced such a change in the state of th^ country, 
that a writer who was mmcqu^in^^d ii^fh thcf cir^i 
cumstances of the nation before thki event,' w^ld 
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find it diffldult to avoid mistakes, in endeavouring 
to give detailed accounts of transactions connec- 
ted with those circumstances. 

III. That there appears, in the writers of the 
N. T. a knowledge of the affairs of those times, 
which we do not find in authors of later ages. 

Q. Amidst so many conformities we must ex- 
pect to find some diiiiculties : which of these 
(with their solution) does Paley instance ? 

A. I. The taxing during which Jesus was 
born, was " first made," as we read, according to 
our translation, in St. Luke, ^' whilst Cyrenius 
was governor of Syria." Now Cyrenius was not 
governor of Syria until twelve, or, at the soonest, 
ten years after the birth of Christ ; and a taxing, 
or census, was made in Judea in the beginning 
of his government. 

The answer to this diflSculty is found in his 
using the word " first :" — " And this taxing was 
first made." 

The sentence may be conigtrued thus : " This 
was the first assessment (or enrolment) of Cy- 
renius, governor of Syria;"* the words "go- 
vernor of Syria" being used after the name of 
Cyrenius as his addition or title. And this title 

<■ I ' ' ' ' 111 II . 

* If the word \rhich we render " fi rst," be ren dered " before,*' 
which it has been stronglycoDtended that the Gfcek idiom al- 
lows of, the whole difficulty vanishes: for then the passage 
wouldbe,— "Now this taxing was made before Cyrenius was 
Governor of Syria ;" which corresponds with the chrcJnology. 
But I rather choose to argue, that however the word " first" b^ 
rendered, to give it a meaning at all, it militates with the ob- 
■ j^etion. in this I think there can be no mistake. 

M P 
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WoDgiiig to him at the time of writing the 
account, was naturally enough subjoined to his 
name, though acquired after the transaction which 
the account describes. 

It appears from the form of the expression, 
that he had two taxings or enrolments in <;Qn^ 
templation. And if Cyrenius had been sent upon 
this business into Judea, before he became go- 
vernor of Syria, then the census acknowledged to 
have been made by him in the beginning of his 
govemmeBt, would form a second, so as to occa-^ 
sion the other to be called the first 

II. Again, St. Luke in his third chapter says, 
"Now in the fifteenth year of the reign of Ti- 
berius Caesar, — Jesus began to he cApui thirig 
years of age f ' supposing Jesus to have been born, 
as Matthew, and Luke himself relates, in the 
time of Herod, he must, according to Josephus 
and the Roman historians^ have been at }east SI 
years of age in the iifteenjlh year of Tiberius. If 
he was bom, as Matthew intimates, one or 
two years before Herod^s death, he would have 
been 3*2 or 33 years old at that time. 

The solution turns upon an alteration in the 
construction of the Greek. The words in the 
original are allowed, by learned men, to signify^ 
not " that Jesus began to be about thirty years of 
age,'' but " that he was about thirty years of ag6 
when he began his ministry.'' This construction 
being admitted, the adverb " about" gives \k» all 
the latitude we want. 

III. In Acts V. 36. is an-other otgection j " For 
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before these day^ rose up Theudas, boasting him- 
self to be somebody ;" &e. 

Now Josephus has preserved the account of 
an impostor of the name of Theudas, at least seven 
years after Gamaliers speech, of which this text 
is a part, was delivered. It has been replied to 
the objection, that there might be two imposto!rs 
of this name. It is proved from Josephus, that 
there were not fewer than four persons of the 
name of Simon within forty years, and not fewer 
than three of the name of Judas within ten years, 
who were all leaders of insurrections. 

IV. Matt, xxiii, 34. " From the blood of 
.righteous Abel unto the blood of ZachariaSy son 
of Barachiasj whom ye slew between the tern- 
pie and the altar?'* 

There is a Zacharias, whose death is related 
in the second book of Chronicles, in a manner 
which supports our Saviour*s allusion. But he 
was the son of Jehoiada. 

There is also Zacharias the prophet ; who was 
the son of Barachiah^ but of whose d^eath we have 
no account. 

There can be but little doubt, that the first 
Zacharias was the person spoken of by our 
Saviour; and that the name of the father has 
been since added, or changed, by some one^ who 
took it from the title of the prophecy, which 
l^appened to be better known to him .than tbd 
histo]:y in the Chronicles. 
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CHAP. VII. 

UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES. 

Q. Between the letters which bear the name of 
St. Paul and his history in the Acts, there exist 
many notes of correspondency: what does the 
simple perusal of the writings sufficiently prove ? 

A. That neither the history was taken from the 
letters, nor the letters from the history. And the 
coincidences, which are too close and numerous 
to be accounted for by accidental occurrences of 
fiction, must necessarily haye truth for their foun- 
dation. 

Q. How does this argument, which assumes 
nothing but the existence of the books, bear upon 
the general question of the Christian history? 

A. First, St. Paul in these letters asserts, un- 
equivocally, his own performance of miracles, 
and, also ^^ That mircicles were the signs of an 
apostle,'*'* If this testimony come from St. Paul's 
own hand, it is invaluable : and that it does so, 
the argument before us is calculated to give us a 
firm assurance. 

Secondly, it shows that the series of action re- 
presented in the epistles of St. Paul, was real ; 
which alone lays a foundation for the proposition 
that forms the subject of the first part of this 
work, v%%. that the original witnesses of the 
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ChristiaB histoiy devoted themselyes to toil and 
danger, in consequence of their belief of its truth, 
and for the sake of conpiunicat|jig the knowledge 
of it to others. 

Thirdly, it proves that Luke, or whoever was 
the author of the Aets^ was well acquainted with 
St. Paul's history ; and was probably, what he 
professes himself to he, a companion of St. Paiil^s 
ti»>vels ; whieb, if tme, estaJbUiihes, in a consider 
rable degree^ the crediit eyoa of hi9 Gospel, be* 
em»fi it shows, that the writ^ positeafied opp^c^r- 
tunilies of informing bimsalf troly conceniixig the 
traoeactiona which he relates. 

Q. What does .PaLey notice as a sequel to ihi» 
aurgiiment? 

A. The i^emarkaUe Mipilitude between the 
atyk o£ St. J[«Im's Goapel, and of hisFirst Epistle. 
Writings ao«cijrcuin9tanced, prove themselves, and 
^one another, to be g^enuine. This carrespondi^nigr 
is the more valaaMe, as the epistle itself a«8ierts, 
in St. John's manner indeed, but in terms sufi- 
ciiaady eis^plicit, the writer's personal knonl^dg^* 
q£ Ghritf s Mi^tpiy* 
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CHAP. VIII. 

OF THE HISTORY OP THE BESURRECTION* 

< 

Q. As it is not a« a miracle ^ that the Resnr- 
rection is a more decisive proof of- supernatural 
agency thaii other miracles^ and as it is not better 
attested than some others ; for what reason doetsp 
more weight belong to it than to other miracles } 

A. It is completely certain that the apostles 
and first teachers of Christianity, asserted the fact. 
And this would have been certain, if the four 
Gospels had been lost, or never written. Every 
piece of Scripture recognizes the resurrection. 
Eveiy episde of every apostle, every author con- 
temporary with the apostles, every writing for. 
Christianity or against it, coQcur in representing 
the resurrection of Christ as received without 
disagreement by all who called themselves Chris- 
tians. In other parts of the Gospel, a question 
may be made, whether the things related of Christ 
be the very things which the apostles and first 
teachers delivered concerning him ? Aud this 
depends a good deal upon the evidence of the 
genuineness, or rather, perhaps, of the antiquity, 
credit, and reception of the books. Of the re- 
surrection no such doubt can be entertained.. 
The only consideration is whether the apostles 
l^owingly published a falsehood^ or were them-^ 
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Beltes deceived. The first sapposition is pretty 
generally given up. Tlie nature of the under^ 
taking, and of the men, exempt . diem from the 
suspicion of imposture. A solution, more de- 
serving of notice, would resolve their conduct 
into enthusiasm y and class the evidence of 
Christ's resurrection with stories extant of the 
apparitions of dead men. 

Q. But what circumstances in the narrative 
destroy this supposition ? 

A. It was not one person, but many, who saw 
him together, not only by night but by day, not 
once but several times : tbey not only saw him, 
but touched him, conversed with him, ate with 
him, examined his person, to satisfy their doubts. 

Q, But it may be said that these accounts 
stand upon the credit of our records. How may 
this objection be answered ?. 

A. The resurrection of Christ was asserted by 
his disciples from the beginning : it was there- 
fore incumbent upon those who denied it to have 
produced the dead body. The old account of 
his disciples having stolen it is untenable both 
from its. impracticability and folly. 

What account can be given of the body, upon 
the supposition of enthusiasm ? It is impossible 
our Lord's followers could believe that he was 
risen from the dead, if his corpse was lying before 
them. No enthusiasm ever reached such a pitch 
as that : a spirit may be an illusion ; a body is a 
real thing, an object of sense^ in which there can. 
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be no mistake. All accounts of spectres Icare 
the body in the grave. 

Buty if we admit) upon the concorrent testi- 
mony &f all the histories, Ijiat the religion <Kf 
Jesns was set up at Jerusalem, and set up with 
asserting, a few days after he had been buried, 
his resurrection out of the grare, it is eyident 
that, if his body could have been found, the Jews^ 
would have produced it, as the shortest and com- 
pletest answer possible to the whoU story. 



CHAP. IX. 
SECTION I. 

THE PROFAG^TIQN OF CHBISTIANITT. 

I 

Q. In this argument what is the first consi* 
deration ? 

A. In what degree, within what time, and to 
what extent, Christianity actusdiy was propa* 
gated. 

Q. What are the accounts of the matter which 
can be collected A*om our Books ? 

A. A few days defter Christ^s disappearance 
out of the world, we find about IQO disciples at 
Jerusalem, met together, not merely as believers 
in Christ, but as personally connected wiA tbe^ 
apostles, and with one another. We have na- 
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reason to be surprized at so small a company ; 
for there is no proof, that the followers of Christ 
were yet formed into a society, and reduced into 
any order ; or that it was at this time even un- 
derstood that a new reli^on was to be set up in 
the world. 

Very soon after, on the day of Pentecost, there 
were added to the society about 8000 ; and many 
who were before believers in Christ, became now 
professors of Christianity, when they found that 
a religion was to be established, and a society 
formed by his laws. 

We read in Acts iv. that soon after this the 
number was about 5000 ; an increase of 2000 
within a very short time. And it is probable 
that there were many, both now and afterwards^ 
who, although- they believed in Christ, did not 
join themselves to this society ; or waited to see 
what was likely to become of it. 

In the next chapter we read, that " believers 
were the more added to the Lord, muUiiudes 
both of men and women." And in the succeeding 
chapter, we are told, expressly, that " the number 
of the disciples multiplied in Jerusalem greatly, 
and that a great company of the priests were 
obedient to the faith." 

This may be called the first period in the pro- 
pagation of Christianity ; commencing with the 
ascension of Christ, and extending to something 
more than one year after that event ; and whilst 
the preaching was confined to the single eity of 
Jerusalesi. 
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, Q. What is tbe aeeonot of tbe secoRd period? 

A. By reason of a persecution, the conveisli 
^ere driven fremthat city, and dispersed through- 
out the regions of Judea aad Samaria. Wherever 
they came, they brought their rdigion with them;, 
for our historian informs us, that ^^ they that wer^ 
scattered abroad, went every- where preaching the 
word." This was the work of the second period, 
which comprises about four years. 

Hitherto the preaching of the Gospel had 
been confiiied to Jews, Jewish proselytes, and 
Samaritans. 

It was not yet known to the aposdes, that ibey 
Vfere at liberty to propose the rdigion to manktsui 
at large. The " mystery," as Saiut Paul calls it, 
was revealed to Pet^r by a miracle. 

Q. What is the acqount of the third p^od i 

A. About seven years after Christ'ci aaceosion,, 
the Gospel was preached to the Gentiies of 
Cesarea. A year* after this, a great, multitude of 
Gentiles were converted at Antioch in Syria.. 
Upon Herod's death, next year, it is observed^ 
that " the word of God grew and multiplied.'* 
Three years afterwards, Paul preached with great 
success at Iconium, and is represented as ^^ making 
many disciples" at Derbe. Three years 0&&x 
this, Paul travelled through Antioch? Syria, and 
Oilicia, and found the churches ^^ established im. 
the faith, and increasing in number daily*^^ 
From Asia he proceeded into Greece, where we 
find him at Thessalonicaand B^rea, where ^^ mmyf 
of the Jews believed." The next year and. a hAlC 



of liis ministry was spent at Corinth. Of his 
tfoecess in that city, we receive many intimations. 
Within less than a year after his departure front 
Corinth, and twenty-five years after the ascension, 
8t. Paul fixed his station at Ephesus, for two 
years and something more, where he observes how 
*' mightily grew the word of God and prevailed.'* 
Beside these accounts, mention occurs, inciden- 
ially, of converts at Rome, Alexandria, Athens^ 
Cyprus, Cyrene, Macedonia, Philippi. 

This is the third period in the propagation^ 
endin^g at the twenty-eight year after the aseen- 
dion. The institution therefore, which properly 
began only after its au thorns removal from the 
world, before the end of thirty years had spread 
through Judea, Gdilee, and Samaria, almost aH 
the districts of the Lesser Asia, Greece, and the 
idands of die iEgean, the sea-coast of Africa, and 
liad extended itself to Rome, and Italy. During 
all this time, Jerusalem continued not only the 
«en^e of the mission, but a principal seat of the 
religion. 

Q: Upon this abstract what obsei'vations ap^ 
pear material ? 

A. I. That the account comes from a person, 
who was concerned in a portion of what he re- 
lates, and was contemporary with the whole of it 
Hadanci^dt attestations been less satisfactory, 
Ae unafieeted simplicity with which the author 
notices his presence upon certain occasions, and 
the entire abscence of art and design from these 
notices, would have been sufficient to persilade us 
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th&t whoever hie was, be liyed in the times, and 
occupied the situation, iu which he represents 
himself to be. 

II. That this account is a very incomplete 
account of the preaching and propagation of 
Christianity ; that is, if what we read in history 
be true, much more than what the histoiy con- 
tains must be true also. 

III. That the account, so far as it goes, is for 
this Tcry reason more credible. Had it been the 
author's design to have di9play€d the early pro- 
gress of Christianity, he would have collected 
accounts of the preaching of the rest of. the 
apostles. 

IV . That the intimations of the number of con- 
verts, and of the success of the preaching of the 
apostles, come out for the most part incidentally ^ 
or are drawn from the historian by tlie occasion. 
All this tends to remove the suspicion of a design 
to exaggerate or deceive. 

Q. What are the parallel testimonies 
with the history ? 

A. The letters of St. Paul, and of the other 
apostles, which have come down to us. Those 
of St. Paul, are addressed to the churches of 
Corinth, Philippi, Thessalonica, the church of 
Galatia, and, if the inscription be right, of £phe- 
sus ; his ministry at all which places is recorded 
in the history ; to the churches of Colosse and 
Laodicea jointly , which he had not then, visited; 
they recognize by reference the churches of 
Judea, of Asia, and '^ all the churches of th« 
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Gentiles :"^ iii the epistle to the Romaos^f the 
author delivers a remarkable declaration con- 
cerning the extent of his preaching, its efficacy, 
and the cause to which he ascribes it. — In that to 
the Colossians^ is an oblique but very strong 
signification of tbe then general state of the 
Christian mission. The first epistle of Peter 
accosts the Christians diispersed throughout 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bi— 
thynia. 

Q. How far are these accounts confirmed by 
aiher evidence 1 

A. Tacitus, in relating the fire which happened 
at Rome in the tenth year of Nero, speaks of a 
viMt mfdtilude of Christians. This testimony is 
from an historian of great reputation, living near 
the time ; a stranger and an enemy ; and it joins 
immediately with the period of the Scripture ac- 
counts. It establishes this point, that the converts 
were then so numerous at Rcmie, that, of those 
who were betrayed by the information of the 
persons first persecuted, a great multitude (mul- 
titudo ingens) were discovered and seized. 

Ne&t in order of time, and perhaps superior in 
importance, is the testimony of Pliny, the Roman 
governor of Pontus and Bithynia. In his letter, 
to Triyan, s^e the following sentences among 
others : — ^^ Suspending all judicial proceedings, 
I have recourse to you for advice ; on account of 
the great number of persons who are in danger of 
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suffering.* Nor has the contagion of this sttper^* 
stition seized cities 9^7i ^^^ ^^^ lesser towns 
also, and the open countrj. Nevertheless it 
. seemed to me, that it- may be restrained and cor^ 
reeted. It is certain that the temples^ which were 
almost forsaken, begin to be more frequented, &c« 
Whence it is easy to imagine what numbers of 
men might be reclaimed, if pardon were granted 
to those that shaU repent." 

Q. What does the passage here quoted, prore ? 

A. Not only that the Christians in Pontus and 
Bithynia were now numerous, but that they had 
subsisted there for > some considerable time. 

It was not fourscore years after the crucifixion, 
when Pliny wrote this, letter. Bithynia and Pon-> 
tuswere at a great distimce from Judea; yet in 
these \M'ovi ces, Ohristiaiiiity had long subsisted^ 
and Ch^stiahs were* now in vast numbers^ 

Nor does 'dny ^evidei^ee remain :to prove that the 
Christians wereniDre mimetous in Poatus and^ 
Bithynia than in other parts of the Roman em-» 
pire;, nor has- any reason been offered to show i 

why they should be' so. i 

Q. Whatare iho remarkable words of Justin 
Martyr, who wrote about thirty years after Pliny f 

A. ^^ There is not' a nlLtaon either Greek or 
barbarian, or of any other name, even of those 
who wander in tribeS' .and live in. tents, amongst 
whom prayers and 'thanksgivings are not ofli^ed 
to the Father and Creator of die Universe by the 
name of the- opacified Jesus.'' 

Q. BLmv do TertuUian and Clemens Alex, who 
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come aboiit fifty jears after Justin, appeal to the 
Roman governors ? 

A. " We were but of yesterday, and w6 have 
filled your cities, islands, towns, and boroughs^ 
the camp, the senate, and the forum." &c. We 
allow, that these expressions may be called de- 
clamatory. But e van declamation hath its bounds 3 
this public boasting upon a subject which must 
be known to every reader, would be unnatural, 
unless the truth of the case, in a considerable 
degree, corresponded with the description. Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, introduces a eomparison 
between the success of Christianity, and that of 
the most celebrated philosophical institutions.* ' 

Q. What may be said of Origen, who follows 
Tertullian only thirty years ? 

A. He delivers nearly the same accottnt,t and 
in another passage, he draws the following candid 
comparison between the state of Christianity in 
his time, and the more primitive ages : f ^ By the 
good providence of God, the Christian religion 
has so flourished and increased continually, that 
it is now preached freely without molestation, 
although there were a thousand obstacles to the 
spreading of the doctrine of Jesus ia the worldi 
But as it was the Will of God that the Gentiles 
should have the benefit of it, all- the counsels of 
men agafinst the Christians' 'Were defeated.*' J ' 

Q. What took place whhitt less than- 80 years 
after this? • 

* ^trom. lib.vj.adfin. f Orig, iQCeJs.lib. 1. 
X Orlg.cont. t!els. lib. vii. 

Q 2 
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A. The Roman empire became Chiisliaii under 
CoDstantine ; and probably Constantine declared 
himself on the side of the Christians, because they 
were the most powerful party ; for Arnobius^ who 
wrote immediately before Constantine^s accession, 
speaks of the whole world as filled with Christ's 
doctrine^ &c. And not more than twenty years 
after Coustantine's entire possession of the em- 
pire, Julius Firmicus Matemus calls upon the 
emperors Constantius and Constans to extirpate 
the relics of the ancient religion; the reduced 
and fallen condition of which is fully described 
by him. Fifty years afterwards, Jerome, repre- 
sents the decline of Paganism in language which 
conveys the same idea of its approaching extinc- 
tion. Were therefore the motives of Constan- 
tine's conversion ever so problematical, the easy 
establishment of Christianity, and the ruin of 
Heathenism under him and his immediate suc- 
cessors, is of itself a proof of the progress which 
(Christianity had made in the proceeding period. 

Q. What may help to convey to us some no- 
tion of the extent and progress of Christianity, or 
rather of the character, learning, and labours of 
many early Christians ? 

A. To notice the number of Christian wrilers 
who flourished in these ages. Saint Jerome's 
catalogue contains 66 writers within the first 
three centuries, and the first six years of the 
fourth ; and 54 between that time and his own, 
vi%. A. D. 393. Jerome thus introduces his ca- 
talogue : — ^^Let those who say the church has had 
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no philosophers, nor learned men, observe who 
and what thej were who founded, established, and 
adorned it ; let them cease to accuse our faith of 
rusticity, and confess their mistake.'' Of these 
writers, several, as Justin, Ireneus, Clement of 
Alexandria, TertuUian, Origen, Bardasanes, 
Hippplitus, Eusebius, were.Yolnminous. Chris- 
tian writers abounded about the year 1 78. Alex- 
ander, bishop of Jerusalem, founded a library in 
that city, A. B. 212. Pampliilus, the friend of 
Origen, founded a library at Cesarea, A. iT. 294. 
Public defences were also set forth, by various 
advocates of the religion, in the course of its first 
three centuries. Within 100 years after Christ's 
ascension, Quadratus and Aristides, and, about 
twenty years afterwards, Justin Martyr, presen- 
ted apologies for the Christian religion to Roman 
emperors ; Melito, bishop of Sardi,. ApoUinaris, 
bishop of Hierapolis, and Miltiades, men of great 
reputation, did the same, tWeiity years after; and 
ten years after this, ApoUonius composed an apo* 
iogy for his faith, which he read in the senate, and 
which was afterwards published. Fourteen years^ 
after this, TertuUian addressed his work to the 
governors of provinces in the Roman empire; 
and, about the same time, IVfinucius l^elix com^ 
posed a defence of the Christian religion, which 
is still extant ; and, shortly after the conclusion 
of this century, copious defences of Christianity, 
were published by Arnobius and Lactantius 
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SECTION II. 

REFI-ECTIONS ON THE PRECEDING ACCOUNT. 

Q. In yiewing the progpress of Christianity to 
what is our attention due ? 

A. First, to the number of converts at Jerusa^ 
leniy immediately after its Founder^s death ; be- 
cause this success was a success at the time, and 
spoty ^hen and where the chief part of the history 
had been transacted. 

Secondly, to the early establishment of nume- 
rous Christian societies in Judea and Galilee ; 
which countries had been the scene of Christ's 
ministry, and where the memory of what had pas- 
sed, and the knowledge of what was alleged, must 
have still been fresh and certain. 

Thirdjy^ to the success of the apostles and their 
companions, both within and without Judea ; be- 
cause it was the credit given to original witnesses, 
appealing for credit to what themselves had seen 
and heard. The effect also of their preaching 
confirms the truth of what our history relates, that 
they were able to eiihibit supernatural attestations 
to their missions. 

Lastly, to the subsequent growth and spread 
of the religion, of which we.receive successive in- 
timations, and satisfactory, though general and 
occasional accounts, until its full and final estsi^ 
blishment. 
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Q. Why is the history in all these s 
stages without a parallel ? 

A* It must be observed^ that we have not now 
been tracing the progress and prevalency of an 
opinion^ founded upon philosophical or critical 
arguments, upon mere deductions of reason, or 
construction of ancient writings but of a system, 
the very basis of which was a supernatural cha- 
racter ascribed to a particfilar person ; of a doc« 
trine, the truth whereof depended entirely t^pon 
the truth of a matter of fact then recent. 

If men, in these days, be Christians in conse^ 
quence of education, submission to authority, or 
compliance with fashion, the very ccmtraiy of this, 
at the beginning, was the case. The first Chris« 
tians, and millions who succeeded them, becaniie 
such in opposition to all these motives. 

Q. What is a fairway to judge of this line of 
argument? 

A. To compare what we h^^e seen, on the sub» 
ject, with the success of Chsistian missions in 
modem ages, and to consider the inconsiderable 
effect that has followed the labours of missiona. 
ries. What had the apostles to assist them in 
propagating Christianity which* the missionaries 
have not ? These men have piety and zeal, sane-, 
tity of life and manners, together with education 
and learning superior to^l the apostles ; and that 
not only absolutely, but, what is of more impor- 
tance, reiaiinely, in comparison with those 
amongst whom they exercise their office. The 
mtrinsic excellency of the religion, and the. per-^ 
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ftfctioii of its morality, &e* temalB die iWe ; tbe 
modern missionaries come.ako fromf a people to 
ifbioh the Infliaa world look Up itith Reference. 
The aposfles came under the name of Jews, which 
was a character despised and derided. If it be 
disgraceful in ladia to bee<Hne a Christian^ 
it cotiM not be much less so to^ he enroU^ 
amongst thoscj, *' quos per flagttiainyisos, yulgus 
Christianos appellabat.'^ If tbe religioias en* 
countered be cofnsidered, the difference will not 
be great. . The theblogy of both was nearly thie 
same. The sacred riles of the western poljthism 
weregay^ festire, andlicentloas.; the rites of ihcr 
public religion in the East partake of the 'same 
character with a more avowed indecency. 

On both sides of tlie comparison, the popukor 
religion had a strong establishment. In both^ 
tfte prevailing mythology was destitute of any 
proper evidence. In both, the established super-^ 
stition hdid the> same place in the public opinibn ; 
credited by die bulk of the people, but by the 
learned either deiiided, or reg4irded as only fit for 
political uses. 

Q. If it should be allowed, ihaSt the ancient 
Heathens believed' in their religion less generally 
than the present Indians do, would this circura-- 
stance afford any facility to. the work of the apos^ 
ties, above that of the modem misnonaries ? 

A. No. A disbelief of the established religion 
has no tendency to dispose men for tbe recepti<»Q 
of another ; but, on the contrary, it generates a 
settled contempt of all religious pretensions what- 
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ever. General infidelity is the hardest soil which 
the propagators of a new religion can have to 
work upon. 

Q. From the widely disproportionate success 
which attended the ministry of Christ and his 
apostles compared with that of the modem 
missionaries, what conclusion may we fairly 

draw ? 
A. That they possessed means of conviction 

which we have not ; that they had proofs to ap- 
peal to, which we want. 



SECTION III. 

OF THfi RELIGION OF MAHOMET. 

Q. What is the only event in the history of the 
human species, which admits of comparison with 
the propagation of Christianity? 

A. The success of the Mahometan institution, 
which was rapid in its progress, recent in its his- 
tory, and founded upon a supernatural or prophe- 
tic character assumed by its author. 

Q. In these articles, the resemblance with 
Christianity is confessed. But there are points 
of difference, which separate the two cases en- 
tirely : what are they ? 

A. I. Mahomet did not found his pretensions 
upon miracles, capable of being known and at-^ 
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tested by others. By the evidence of the Koran^ 
Mahomet himself not only does not affect the 
power of working miracles, but expressly dis- 
claims it. Many passages of that - book farnish 
direct proofs of this truth : " The infidels say, 
Unlcfss a sign be gent doWn utito him from his 
lord, we will not belierve ; thou art a preacher 
only." &c. &c. There is only one place in the 
Koran in which it can be pretended that a sensi- 
ble miracle is referred to ; but the Mahometan 
expositors disagree in their interpretation of this 
passage. 

After these authentic C4)nfes8ton8 of the 
Koran, we are not to be moved with miraculous 
stories related of Mahomet by his historian Abul- 
feda, who wrote about 600 years after his death, 
or which arc in the legend of Al-Jannabi, who 
came 200 years later. On the contrary, from 
comparing Mahomet's own words with those of 
his followers, the fair conclusion is, that when 
the religion was established by conquest, then^ 
and not till then, came out the stories of his 
miracles. 

Q. How does this difference alone constitute a 
bar to all reasoning from one case. to the other ? 

A. Admit the whole of Mahomefs authentic 
history, so far as it was. capable of being known 
or witneissed by others, to be. true, and Mahomet 
might still be an impostor, or an enthusiast, or ai^ 
union of both. Admit to be true almost any part 
of Christ's history, of that which was public and 
within the cognizance of his followers, and be 
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must have come from God. Where mattter of 
fact is not in question^ where miracles are not 
alleged, the progress of a religion is not 9^ better 
argument of its truth, than the prevalencj of any 
syst;em of opinions in natural. religion^ morality, 
or physics, is a proof of the truth of those opi- 
nipns. 

II. Q. How was the e^jtablishiiient of Maho- 
met's religion effected by causes which in no de- 
gree appertained to the origin of Chi*istiai4ty ? 

A. During the first 12 y^rs of his mission, 
Mahomet had recourse only to persuasion. And 
there 10 reason from the effect to believe, tha^, if 
he had confined himsejf to this motde pf propaga- 
ting his religion j we r should never have Jieard 
either of him or it. '^ Three years were silently 
employed in ]the conversion of fourteen prose- 
lytes. . For ten years, th^ religion advanced with 
a fllot^ a«4 paijdfu] progrei^^, within the walls of 
Mecca.'"''^ . 'Yet this pro^ess^^i such , as it W4S, 
appears' to have been aided by some, very impor- 
tant . advantages which Mahomet found in his . 
situation, in his mode of conducting his design, 
and in his .dpct^hie. 

Q.. What were these advantages ? 

A. 1. Mahomet was grandson of th^ most, 
powerful family. in Mecca; considerable by. his, 
wealth, of high descent, and nearly allie4 to the 
chiefs of his country. f , 

* Gibbon's Hist. vol. ix. p» 844. et seq. ^ ed. Dub. 



S. He conducted his design, in the outset es^ 
pecially, with great art and prudence, as a poll* 
ttcian would conduct a plot. For three years 
^very thing was transacted in secret. Then upoa 
the strength of his allies, and under the powerful 
protection of his family, he commenced his pub- 
lic preaching; and it is certain that the first 
proselytes all ultimately Attained to riches and 
honors, the command of armies, and the govem- 
ment of kingdoms. 

3. The Arabs deduced their descent from 
Abraham through the line of Ishmael ; and ac^ 
knowledged, as may be collected from the Koran, 
one supreme Deity, though they had associated 
with him many objects of idolatrous worship. 
The g^eat doctrine with which Mahomet set out, 
was the strict ^and exclusive unity of Ood. Abra- 
ham, he told them, Ishmael, Moses, and Jesus, 
had all asserted the same thing : that their follow- 
ers had universally corrupted the truth, which he 
was now commissioned to restore ; thus holding 
out a specious doctrine, and authorized by vene- 
raUe names. 

4. In the institution which Mahomet joined 
with this fundamental doctrine, we may discover 
two purposes pervading the whole, viz. to make 
converts, and to make these converts soldiers. 
Q. From what particulars is this evident ? 
A. !• When Mahomet began to preach, his ad~ 
dress to the Jews, to the Christians, and to the 
Pagan Arabs^ was, that the religion which he 
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t&ughtWs'no oAler thai! Tirhat had'b^ri ofigt- 
iiially their own.* - • i 

2. The author of the Koran never des^ses tptmi 
describing the future anguish of unbdie^iniy 
their despair, regret, penitetice,- abd' termcnt. 
It is the point which he labours ab«(yt6 all olUerfi. 

3. On the other hand, his Voluptuoiis pant- 
dise, his robes of silk, his palaces and hourieis^&c. 
are^well'fitted to intoxicate the iniagfna1aofasy*aiid 
sei^e the p^issions, of his Eastei'n foUhiii^ers.J i- ' 

4. But Mahomet's highest he^ven^ was reserved 
for those ^ho fought his battles^ 0V ekpieiMbid 

their fdi-tunes in his aause.f ' ' > • ' ? 

5. His doctHn« o( predestibatiotti ^.i)r4s appli- 
cable, and applied by him^ to the same purpose»| 

6. In warm regions, the ^lisxiual appetiteiil or- 
dent, the passion for inebriating liquors moderate. 
In compliance with this distkictionj *aldiotfgh 
Mahomet laid a restraint upon the drinking ^of 
wine, in the use of women he allowed an almdbt 
unbounded indulgence. § - 

Q. What has hitherto been coUected, relates 
to the 12 or 13 years of Mahomet's peaceable 
preaching ; which part alonie of his life and en- 
terprize admits of any comparison with the origin 
of Christianity. What new scene is now ub-' 
folded? 

A. The city 6f Medina was at that time disL 



* Sale's Korjin, c. li. p. 17. lb. c. \lii. p. 393. lb. c. xxii. p. 2^t, 

• * 

f Sale's Koran, c. iv. p. 73. I Sale's Koran, c. iii. p, d4. ' 
§ Sale's Koran, c. iv. p. 63. Gibbon^ vol. ix. p* S3d, * 
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Meted.%: tlfe bei«d^toTy eontenU^ps of tnro hosU 
lie tribes* These feuds were exasperated by the 
;Mntual'>p«?se€(i|tioQa of the Jews asd Chr^dans, 
,mui <tf tlie different Christian sects. The reli-- 
.gioD «f Mftbomet presented^ in some measure, jbl 
.pmkaidtwmm or compromise, aj^d embraced the 
-|Ndi|c]fks w<bieh w^e comnuHi to t)iep aU. . 

.Thkn i^fcommendation procured it 'instantly a 

jiMorerfa%:o«fahle: reception ^t Medina, ^tban after 

13 pajnliil efideavours, it equld 9btain at Mecca. 

i Yet, after idl) the progress of the religion was 

i>iAieoii!sidevablei Its author^s missionaxj could 

only collect a congrog^tiom of .forty p^sons. It 

basnet hj a religious^ but by a political asso- 

dait^, that Mahomet jultimatelyinade his public 

.-cnlry^ Ic^ w-ajs receiyed as a sovereign atMedina» 

. •.From. ihi» titne> or soon after^ the impostor 

r<(pkaa^ed bis ijptoguage and cqiiduct» Haying now 

n Uy^iA^ in wl^ch he might arm his faxtg^ and 

.-iiead.thi^n with security, he pretends that a^di^ 

Vine commission is givi^i him toattack the Infi-<^ 

dds, to destroy idolatry, v^ t^ «et;iip the true 

faith by :the swoj^. An eafly victory over a vej^ 

. snpteriorlfbrile^ ^establii^lied bis Tei|own^ ai^d every 

succeeding year was mm*ked'by batties or assa^. 

siaa^MK^. 

From this time we have nothing left to £|ccount 
4dftf )Miit4;liat :Mi|homet should collect an army^ 
that his army should conquer, an(i that his re. 
ligion should proceed together with his con- 
quests. Fropii all sides^ the roving Arabs crowd- 
ed roujQ^/tbc standard of religion and plunder. 



and beside the highly painted joys ef a carnal 
paradise, received a liberal division of the spoils. 
That Mahomet's conquests should carry his re-* 
ligion alojig with them, will excite little' surprise, 
when we know the conditions which he proposed 
to the vanquished. Death or conversion was the 
only cho^cp offered ^o i4olaters. , To the J^ws and 
Christians wad left thfe milder alternative of'siib- 
jection and tribute, if they persisted in their own 
religion, or of an equal participation in the rights 
and privileges of the faithful, if they embraced 
Mahometanism. Add to all which, that Ma- 
homet's victories not only operated by the natu- 
ral effect of conquest, but that they were con- 
stantly represented, both to his friends and 
(gnemies, as divine declarations in his {favour/ 
Success was evidence. 

The prosperity of Mahometanism during this, 
and every [future pfriod, bears so little resem- 
blance to the early propagation of Christianity, 
that no inference whatever can be justly drawn 
from it to the prejudice of the latter. For, what 
are we comparing ? A Galilean peasant accom- 
panied by a few fishermen, with a conqueror at 
the head of his army. We compare Jesus, 
without force, power, or support, without one 
external circumstance of attraction or influence, 
prevailing against the prejudices, the learning, 
the hieraehy of his country ; against the ancient 
religious opinions, the pompous rites, philosophy, 
and authority of the Roman empire, in its most 
enlightened period ; with Mahomet, making his. 

R 2 
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Tf aj amongst Arabs, collecting followers in the 
midst of Mumphs, in the darkest ages and coun- 
tries of the world. 

The success therefore of Mahometanism, stands 
i^t in the way of this important conclusion, — 
that the propagation of Chnstianitj, in the man-, 
ner, and under the circumstances in n^hich it was 
propagated,. is unique in the history of the spe^ 
ciest A Jewish Peasant orerthrew the religion 
of the world. 
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Q. W^atdoes Pale^rBOtiee as *a rash attdud. 
pliS[^80ptii«al conduct of our nnii^rstahding; *? . ^ 

A. To reject the substance of a story, *by reaalori! 
of scMpue divesrsnty iathe cireumstaneeswitb wkich 
it is related. [' 

• iQ. W^yiicff:-' ' • • ■ '■•'■'•'• V 

A. BeeiAUse thA titsniaf c&aract^of iiuman tes^ 
timony is substantia toilfe nnd^r drcumstantKd 
yariely.. •• 

When; accounts' ^ a tranl^aedbn eome from 
dtfBsMiM^ ^tB^sses^ we may generally pick 4»ut 
apparent or reed iiteoneifflencies. On die coii-' 
trary^a dose and min«yte agreement induces the 
flugpiolon of oonftAerac^ and/ fraud; Hei&er 
impoitltant variadons,, nor absolute and final eon- 
tradiclidns are deem^: sufficient to shake thfi; 
I9«ttbitttj o€ Ae main (act*. 
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Q. Wbat examples does Paley gire of this ? 

A. The embassy of the Jews to deprecate the 
execution of Claudian^s order to erect his statue 
in their temple, is placed by Phiio in haroesty by 
Josephus in seed-time ; ^both contemporary wri- 
t€»hi/' < No t^eader is 'led^hy this' inconsistency to 
doubt, wfacfther such ' an embiissy was' sent, or 
whether such an order was given. Our own bis-, 
tory supplies an example of the same kind, in 
the account of the Mariquis of ArgylPs death, in 
the reign of Charlei^ II* Lord Clarendon relates 
that be was condemned to be hanged, which was 
p^rfol-med ^he same day : oii the contrary, Burnet, 
Woodrow, Heath, Echard, concur in stating that 
he was condemned on the Saturday, and beheaded 
91^, tl|e. Monday. Yet no reader .of English his- 
tory eyer: doubted whether the Marquis was exe- 
i^^tador not. i/ ... , f 

;. Q. From wJtat does much of tihe ,di^r«panqr. 
observable in the Gospels arise ? 

A. From omission ; from a fact or a passage 
of, Christ's life bewgig . noticed by one writer, 
^hj^b is unuQtii^ed by another. . 

Q. Now why is omission at all times a very 
uncertain ground of objection '^ 
I ,4^. W|e perceive it, not only in the comparison 
of different 4^riters, but even in the same writer, 
when coqipsured with, himself. Many impor- 
taut p^Mticulars, n^entioned by. Josephus in his 
Antiquities, ought to have been put down by him 
m th^ Jejvj^h Wars. Suetonius, Tacitus, Dio 
Cassius, have, all thr^^, iwrittm <>f the reign a£ 
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TijberHii. Each, has^ i«€9itioii^ maaj iking9 
omitted by the rest, yet no objection i9 from 
thence taken to the respectiye credit of: their 
histories. 

Bnt these dtsorepancieft ifill be stUl more nnine-> . 

]H>nSy when men do not wiSte ^ histories but) me-« 

moirs ;. which is perhaps the proper descriptiiMi 

of ottr Oospels : that is,, when they do not under^ 

take, in order of time, a regular account of irilthe 

things of importance. whicJitb^ subject of dieir 

history, did or said ; but only, out of many similar 

ones, to gire such pass^geil, actions, and dis*' 

courses, as offered themselres moreimmediately to. 

their attention, came in the way of their inqiiiries,^ 

occiured to tib^ir reo<dlection, or were sug^sted 

by their particular design at the vlime of wriCiiiig. 

; Q. This particuliMr design may appear some^i 

times,^but not always, nor often. What, pai^cidar 

design therefore, does it seem St. Matthew had 

in view whilst he was writing the history of the 

resurrection ? j 

A. To attest the faitbfuil performance of 
Christ's promise to his disdples to go before 
them into Galilee ; because he alone, except 
«M ark, has recorded this promise, and he alone 
has confined his narrative to that single appea- 
rance to the disciples which fulfilled it. It was 
the preconcerted, the great ^ and most pnUic 
manifestation of our Lord's person. It dwelt 
upon Saint Matthew's mind, and he adapted his 
narrative to it. But, that there is nothing in St. 
Matthew's language, which negatives other ap-u 
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peUftBcea, <nr which' fisporto that this war his 
hnt «r only appesfaoee, is io&d« pretty evident by 
St. Mark's Qospel, whi«b uses tke game terms 
conceniiDg the appearance in Galilee as St. M Rf- 
thcwiuen, ^ctitsdf r«c<]Mstwo,o^^app«Rn»cea 
prior to this -. (xir. 7. ) We mi^ht be apt to infer 
fmn ffaeae wcrje. that this was tbe^«/ time tkey 
wdfi to see him ; jFettliehiBtMfiRi hjmt^^dnot 
peaxae that h« was leading ns to any snch eoa- 
dMcion ; .for in Ae twelfth and two- fc^dHrfn^ 
«t^ssB of IhU «b^»tffl', be iatoTms ns of two ap- 
pearalues, wUeb, 1^ ciWpaHag the Orda of 
•vepts, arc sliown to have b«ea priM- to the app«a- 
ESBce !■ <j)alilee. 

Pm^ubij the a^e f^serratien, ooneemiBg the 
p1Hrtitmli»r ^eiiffH which guided (he ttatorian, 
any fae of use io Mmparin^ many other pass^es 
otiktiGtaftpii*. 



CHAp. H 

EB^ONEOUS QPJHIONS IMP,UT£» 10 f^p ' 

Q. W^a< speedcs (^ oaadour, shewn towards 
every oAer book, is ■otaefimes reBaaei to the 
ScripbiMS. . 

A Tjbe placingxif a distiaotien between jndg- 
meat .and ^testimony. 
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. Q. How do you explain this ? 

A. We do not usually question the credit of a 
writer, by reason of an opinion he may have de- 
liyered upon subjects unconnected with his evi- 
dence : and ev^i upon sulgects connected with his 
account, we naturally separate facts from opinions, 
testimony from observation, narratiye from ar*> 
gument* 

Q, Xp apply. ^is equitable consideration to the 
Christian recordbs : much controversy and objee-. 
tion has been raised co^iceming the .quotations of> 
the O. T. found in the New ; some of which, it i^ 
said, are applied in a sense, and to events, ^pa- 
rently different from that which they bear, and 
from those to which they belong in the priginal. 
In what sense is it probable, that many of thoi^e 
quotations were intended by the writers of the 
N. T.? 

A. As nothing more than accommodaiionn. 
They quoted passages of their Scripture,. which 
suited the occasion before them, without always 
undertaking to assert, that the occasion was in the 
view of the author of the words. Such accom- 
modations of passages from old ai)thors, are 
common with writers of all countries ; but in 
none, perhaps, were more to be expected than m 
the writings of the Jews, whose literature was 
almost entirely confined to their Scriptures. 

Q. Another error imputed to the first Chris- 
tians, was the expected appros^ch of the day of 
judgment. Paley introduces this pbgecticm by a 
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remark upon what appears a somewhat similar 
example : what is this ? 

A. Our Saviour, speaking to Peter of John,^ 
saidy ^ if I wiH that he tarry till I come, what i» 
that to thee ?" These words, we find, had been 
so misconstrued, as that a report from thence 
" went abroad among the brethren, that that dis- 
ciple should not die/' Suppose that this had 
come down to us amongst the preyailing opinions 
of the early Christians, and that the particular^ 
etrcumstances from which the mistake sprang 
had been lost, some, at this day, would have been 
ready to regard and quote the error, as an im- 
peachment of the whole Christian system • 

Q. In what is the difficulty attending the sub- 
ject of this chapter contained I 

A. In this question : if we ohce admit the M- 
lability of the apostolic judgment, where BfTe we 
to stop, or in what can we rely upon it ? 

Q. To which question, as arguing with unbe- 
fievers, for the substantial truth of tlie Christian 
history, and for that alone^ what is' it competent 
to reply ? 

A. Give me the apostles' testimony, and I do 
not stand in need of their judgment ; give me the' 
fects, and I have complete security for every con- 
dusion I want. 

Q* But is this the only answer which the 
question is capable of receiving f 

A. No: the two following cautions, founded 
in the most reasonable distinctidns, will exclude 
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tdided with danger. 

Firsts to BepMfate wkdt was the deelio^ object 
of the apostolic 'mission, from what was extra- 
neous, or only incidentally connected with it. Of 
points clearly extraneous to the religion, nothing 
need be said : Of points incidentally connected 
with it, something may be added. Demoniacal 
possession is one of these points. The doctrine 
^as not what Ohri^t br<night ittto the world : 
it appears in the records, ih^idehtally, as being 
the subsisting opinion of the age and country. 
It was noi^art of tite olgeet of Am t^ektioi), to 
regulate men's opinions conceriikig the action of 
4l»lritukl siibsiadees upon, animal 'bodies* At any 
rate it is uncoanected testimony. 
. SecMidly, in readiiig die apcMtolic wiitings, to 
^distinguish between their dodtrkieSi and ifaeir 
urgnments. . Thdir doctrines ioame to them by 
'jDeTelatioB properly so call^,; yet in^prapounding 
,'th^ :doetHiies in their writing or discourses, 
they were wont to illustrate, support, and enfome 
.^theni,..b^ sttch anaiogies^ ajng«meiits,.«iid consi- 
derations, as their own thoughts suggested Thus 
.the admission of the 'Gentiles .to the Christian 
profession without a pterioue subjection to the 
. law of Moses, was- imparted to the apostles by 
.reyelation, and attested by mjracles. The apos- 
ties' own assurance of tlie matter rested upon 
this foundation. Nevertheless, St. Paul, offers 
si great variety of topicsin its.proof and vindication. 
The doctrine itself must be received: but it is 



not neoieiflaiy, to 'defend itbe propriety of eveffy 
comparison^ or the validity of every ut^gmaenty 
which he has brought into the discussion. 



CHAP III 



THE CONNEXION OF CHRISTIANITY WITH THE 

* • ' ' 

JEWISH HISTORY. 

• ■ Q. What does our Sayiour undoubtedly recog- 
nize in the Mosaic institution ? 

A. Its dirine origin : and^indepiendentlyofhiB 
authority, it is difficult to asdgn any other cause 
lor the Jews' adhering to the nnily of God, when 
every other people slid into polytheism ; for thek 
being men in religion, but children in every thing 
else. Undoubtedly, also, our Saviour recognizes 
the prophetic character of many of their ancient 
writers. 

Q. How far^ then are we bound as Christians 
to go ? 

A. As far as. these recognitions by our Saviour. 
. Q. But what do we do in making Christianity 
answ^:uble with its life, for the. circumstantial 
truth of each separate passage of the O. T., as 
well as the information, fidelity, and judgment^ 
of every writer in it ? 

A. We bring unnecessary difficulties into the 
whole system. 
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Q. How do jou shew this ? 

A. These books were universally read au'd re* 
ceiyedbf the Jews of our Saviour's time. He and 
his apostles referred to them, alluded to them, 
used them. Yet, except where he ascribes a divine 
authority to particular predictions, we cannot 
strictly draw, any couclusiou from the books being 
so used and. applied, beside the proof of their 
notoriety and reception. In this view, our Scrip- 
tures afford a valuable testimony to those of the 
Jews. But the nature of this testimony ought to 
be vndenstobd. It is very different. from a specific 
ratification of each particular fact and opinion,, 
and of the motives assigned for every action, to- 
gether with the judgment of juraise or dispraise 
bestowed uppu them. 

Q« What instances does Paley give in this 
case ! 

A* St JameS) in his Epistle, says, *^ Ye have 
heard of the patience of Job, and have seen the 
end of the Lord." Notwithstanding this text, 
the reality of Job's history, has been always 
deemed a fair subject of inquiry and disrcussion 
amongst Christian divines. St. Paul, in his 
Second Epistle to Timothy, has this similitude ; 
'^ Now, as Jannes and Jamhres withstood Moses, 
so do these also resist the troth." These names 
are not found in the O. T. And it is uncertain, 
whether St. Paul took them from some apocry- 
phal writing then extant, or firom tradition. But 
no one ever imagined, that he is here asserting its 
authority. 

6 



Q • Does Paley mean to say that btiier pass^gles 
t)f the Jeivish history stand apoh no better 
evidence? 

A. No : bntthat a reference in the 'N. T. to a 
passage in the Old, does not so fix its antbority^ 
as to exclude- all inquiry into its cre^bility, or 
into the separate reasons upon which that credi- 
biiity is founded. 

Q. Why has he thought it necessary to stat^ 
this point explicitly ? 

A. Because a fashion^ revired by Voltaire, and 
pursued by his disciples, has prevailed of late, o^ 
attacking Christfanity through the sides of Judu^ 
ism. Some objections of this class are founded 
in misconstruction^ some in exaggeration ; foutall 
proceed upon a supposition, unsupported by argu- 
ment, vix. that the attestation which the Authol^ 
and first teachers of Christianity gave to the divine 
miission of Moses and Jhe prophets^ extends to 
every portion of the Jewish hiistoryv 



CHAP. IV; 



kEJteCTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Q. We acknowledge that the Christian reBgibft 
did not produce an universal, or even a general 
conviction. What has this want of a more com« 
plete success been called ? 

A. A rejection of the Christian history and 



miraclids; aadJka3 been tlioaght ky- sonpte to fom 
a strong objectiatt to the xe^dity of the facts whicl^ 
the histoiy. eontains^ 

Q. Into how many p£vrtfii dc^. tips ab«i^Qtio]| 
divide itself ? . 

A. Into two : (l) as it relates, to the Jews, (2) 
as it relates to the Heathens, 

Q. How does Paley iresit the fiirst part of this 
objecticm ? 

4f Upon the subject of the Uruth of Clucistia- 
nity with u»y there is but ome qa,estHin9 viz* 
whether the aodradies were actually M^aught^ 
From acknowl^dgixig the mirades, w^ pas&[ in*, 
stantaneonsly to the ajekaawledgeieitt of the wholiu 
This reasoning is become so famUiary that we da 
^ot readily apprehend bow it could ever bckve been 
iMJierwise. Yet it appears oertaia^ |ha$ th^ spkt^ 
pif thought in a Jew of cw Saviattr'i^ a^e, ^i^as 
totally different from this.. After allowing the 
reality of the miracle, he h^d much to dp tp p^iv 
simde himsf^f that .Jesus wa£i the Mc^ifih. This 
is dearly intimated by Taiious passf^peii^ qf it)i^ 
Gospd history. 

See John yii. 21-r8t. "ffrhicb ends with tb^se 
extraordinary words, Jml m(M»p af the p^^h 
believed on him, and 9aid, When Christ 
Cometh J will h^ do more mir0(^e$ than tho^e 
which Ais mqn hath done f ' 

This passage exhibits the reasoning of differeat 
sorts of p(a*son8 upon the oeeasion of a jmiracle, 
which persons of all softs arie repieseirted to havei 
judcnowiei^ed as real. Yet noAe of them Qon-^ 
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siderfd the miracle a» of it«elf decisive of tbe 
question ; as what, if once allowed, . excluded all 
further debate upon the subject ; but theyfounded 
their opinion upon a kind of comparative reasoning*. 
Another passage in the same evangelist, and 
observable for the same purpose, is that in which 
he relates the resurrection of Lazarus : (xi. 4S, 
44.) One might have expected, that at least all 
those who stood by the sepulchre, would have 
believed in Jesus. Yet the evangelist does not 
ISO re]Hresent it. We cannot suppose he meant to 
leave his readers to imagine that any of the spec- 
tators doubted about the truth of the miracle. 
He does not however mean to impute the defect 
of their belief to any doubt about the miracles; 
but to their not perceiving, what all now perceive^ 
and what they would have pecceived, but for 
stroi^ prejudices, the infallible attestations which 
the works of Jesus bore to the truth of his pre- 
tensions. 

Similar observations might be made upon the 
ninth chapter of St. John^s Gospel, containing a 
very circumstantial account of the cure of a blind 
man ; a miracle submitted to all the scrutiny and 
examination whiich a sceptic could propose. 

'Q. If it shall be inquired, how a turn of thought, 
so different from what prevails at present, should 
be current with the ancient Jews ; wher^ is tbe 
answer found ? 

' A. In two opinions, which subsisted in that 
age and countsry | The one was, their expectation 
of a Messiah totally contrary in app^urance ta 
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J/^UB ; ibe other, their persoasioii of the 9geaej 
pf demons in siy>eniatip'9l effects. These opinio 
ons^ .are Bot supposed for the purpose of ai^^ 
ment, but are evide^j r^cognived ia the Jewish 
writings, as well as in ours. The^e two opinioom 
CQxyointlf afford an explanatipn of their conduct^ 
The first pat the^i upon seeking put some excuse 
to themselves for not i^^ceiving Jes^ in t^e cha«^ 
raeter which he claimed ; and the second supplied 
them with just such an excuse as they wanted. 

Q. Wha^ e]bae doe» this. 9$^^ Qii ojunion dis^^ 
cover ? 

A. Whj the Jews.should rf^|eet JH^iiractes whio^ 
they saw, yet re).y so- much npK>n the tradition of 
them in thfiitr own history^ It never ent^ed ijntOv 
the minds of those who lived in tUe t^H^ of Mo- 
ses and the prophets, to asc^ribe iheh' mirfiw^les ta 
the agency of evil beings^. The authority of Mou- 
ses and the prophets beujig e«^tab^shedt ^s th^ 
foundation of policy and religion^ . it ivas nctt 
l^obablethat th^ later Jews^ b|:c^c|ght .19 in a reve-^. 
rence for that religion and the snbjecrt of ;thfit poir 
Hty, should ajp{)ply to^ their hisl<^ a reasoning , 
which tended to overthrow the foundation af both. 

Q. How does.Paiey trei4 the second part of 
the objection ^ 

A. The^ infidelity of the Genlile world,. e£^eci«. 
ally that of men of ra nk and learning in it, is rCf^. 
solvable into a^ principle, which will account for^ 
the inefficacy of any argument or evidence 
whatever, viz. contempt prior to examination^ 
The state, of religion among, tb^Gre^ekji. and Roi^ 



mans tended to induce this disposition. Dionysias 
Halicamassensis remarks, that there were 600 
diflferient kinds of religions or sacred rites exer- 
cised at Rome. The superior classes treated thenr 
all as fables. Can we wonder then, that Christie 
anity was included in the number, without inquiry 
into the particular grounds of its pretensions ? It 
had nothing in its character to engage their notice. 
It mixed with no politics, produced no fine wri- 
ters, contained no curious speculations. When 
it did reach their knowledge, it appeared to them 
a very strange system, — ^unphilosophical, — deal- 
ing little in argument aild discussion. What is 
said of Jesus, of his nature, office, and ministry, 
would be, in the highest degree, aUen from the 
concepHoBS of their theology. 

Ohristianity was presented also to the imagina- 
-tion of the learned Heathen under additional di»- 
adv^tage, by reason of its real, and still more of 
its nominal, connexion with Judaism. It shared 
m the ridicule with which that people and their 
religion were treated by the Greeks^ and Romans. 
With what carelessness they judged, of these 
matters, appears from an example of Tacitus, 
who, in a grave discourse upon the history of the 
t^ews, states, that they worshipped theeffigy of an 
ass.* The same foolish charge is also confidently 
repeated hy Plutarch. f 

All' these considerations are of a nature to 
iqperate wiUi the greatest force upon the highest 



* Tacit Hist lib. r. c. 3. f SjmpM lib. iv. qiisest. A^ 
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ranks ; apon ffae philosophical also, as well as 
the libertine character; upon the Autonines or 
Jnlian, not less than upon Nero or Domitian. 
They would also acquire strength from the pre~ 
judice which men of rank and learning entertain 
against any thing that originates with the vulgar 
and illiterate. 

Q. In the meantime how « was Christianity 
proceeding ? 

A. It was still making its way; and, amidst 
so many impediments to its progress, its actual 
success is rather to be wondered at, than that it 
should not have uMversally conquered scorn and 
indifference, or, opened for itself a passage to the 
hearts and understandings of the scholars of die 
age. 

Q. What else does the cause here assigned for 
the rejection of Christianity by men of rank and 
learning, namely, a strong antecedent contempt, 
accounts for? 

A. Their silence. If they had rejected it upon 
examintition, they would have written about it ; 
they would have given their reasons. Whereas 
what men repudiate upon some prefixed per- 
silasion, or settled contempt, they do not natu- 
rally write about, or notice much in what they 
write upon other subjects. 

Q. How do the letters of the Younger Pliny 
furnish an example of this silence, and let us, in 
some measure, into the cause of it ? 

A. From his celebrated correspondence with 
Trajan, we know that he had just inquired, whe- 
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tlier the rdigum cootMnedAiiyopimonB dang^erous 
to govenunent; but of its doctrines^, eyidencfe^, 
or books, he had not ii^foraied himself with ajqf 
de^ee of care ; he bad regarded th^ whole with 
Begiigence and disdain. 

Q. What may be observ^ed of Tacitus ? 

A. The name which he has givea to Christi- 
anity, '^ exitiaMlis sapersdtio/' (a pernicious 
superstition), and by which he disposes of the 
wfcole qnestion of the merits of the religion^ 
aflfcard a proof bow little he knew, or concerned 
himself to know, about the matter. Would auy 
unbeliev^ of the pres^ftt age f^pply tibis epithet to 
the Chris timiily of the ^[. T. or not allow that it 
wms entirely uumerited ? Read the iastructiona 
given by a great teacher of this religion, to those 
inery RDmaa eonvei;^ts of whom Tacitus s^peaks, 
a irery few years before the time of which he is 
^eadking.^ 

Read this, and then think of ^^ exitiabUis 3i\per- 
fitilio !" 

Q. But if we be not allowed to produce our 
books gainst the Heathen authority, what may at 
least be permitted ? 

A. To confront theirs with one another. Of 
this ^^ pernicious superstition,^' what could Pliny 
find to biame, when he instituted somethiug like 
an examination into the conduct and principles of 
the s^ct ? He discovered notliing, but that they 
were wont to meet together on a stated day before 
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it was light, aiiddng amoiig theiMelv«» a hymn 
to Christ as a'God, and to bind themselves by an 
oath, not to the commission of any wickedness, 
bnt to be guiltless of theft, robbery, or adultery ; 
never to falsify their word, n<H* to deny a pledge 
committed to them, when called upon to return it. 

Q. From the words of Tacitus what observa- 
tions may we draw % 

First; That we are warranted in calling the 
view which the learned men of that age took of 
Christianity, an obscure and distant view. Hsid 
Tacitus known more of it, of its precepts, duties, 
01^ design, however he had discredited tilie story, 
he would have respected the prim^iple.' He 
would have described the religion differently, 
though he had rejected it. 

Secondly : we may remark, how little reliance 
can be placed upon the most acute judgments^ in 
subjects which they are pleased to despi^se. Had, 
not Christianity survived to tell its own story, it 
must have gone down to posterity as a ^^ per«. 
nicious superstition ;^' upon the credit of Tacitus's 
account, strengthened by the name of the writer^ 
and the reputation of his sagacity. 

Thirdly ; That this contempt prior to examina. 
tion, is an intellectual vice, from which men of 
the greatest faculties of mind are not ftee. Indeed 
they are perhaps most subject to it. Such feel 
themselves seated upon an eminence, and look 
down from their height upon the follies of man- 
kind. This habit, of thought is very apt to pip- 
duce hasty^ contemptuous, and, by consequence, 
C^rro^ieous judgments. 
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Fourtbly ; We need not be suprised at many 
writers not mentioning Christianity, when thej 
who did so entirely misconceived its natnre aii4 
character ; and, in consequence, regarded it witti, 
negligence and contempt. 

To the knowledge of the greatest part'of learned 
Heathens, the facts of the Christian history conld, 
only come by report. The books, probably, lli^y 
had never looked into. The settled habit of their 
minds long had been, an indiscriminate rejectioii 
of all such reports. With soch, truth has no 
chance. It depends upon distinction. If they 
would not inquire, how sliould they be convinced h 

Q. Into what two clashes is it not unreasepabie 
to suppose, that the heathen puUic, especiallj^ 
that part which is made up of men of rank and 

education, were divided ? 

A. Those who despised Ohrist^ity before* 
hand, and those who received it. 

Q ] In correspondency with which division, how 
would the writers of that age also be divided ? 

A. Into two classes ; those who were silent 
about Christianity, and those wha were Christians,. 

Q. What else may be alleged ? 

A. it is also sufficiently proved, that the notion 
of magic was resorted to by the heathen adversa* 
ries of Christianiff, as that of diabolical agency 
had before been by the Jews. Justin Martyr 
alleges this as his reason for arguing from pro-, 
phecy, rather than from miracles. Origen imputes, 
this evasion to Celsus ; Jerome to Porphyry 
mid Lactantiui^ to the heatli^ in general. 
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CHAP. V. 

jl%a^ the ChrisHan Miracles are not reciied, 
ar appealed io, by early Christian Writers 
themselves^ so fully or frequently as might 
have been expected. 

Q. How does Paley consider this objection ? 

A. First, as it applies to the letters of the 
apostles, preserved in the New Testament; and 
s^econdly, as it applies to the remainuig writings 
of other early Christians. 

Q. How does he treat the first part of the 
^question? 

A. The epistles of the apostles are either hor- 
tatory or argumentative. So far as they were 
occupied in delirering lessons of duty, or in for- 
tifying and encouraging the constancy of the 
disciples under their trials, there appears no occa* 
sion for more of these references than we find. 

So far as they are argumentatiye, the nature of 
tiieir argument accounts for the infrequency of 
these allusions. These epistles were not written 
to prore the truth of Christianity. Nothing could 
be so preposterous as for the disciples of Jesus to 
dispute amongst themselves, or with others, con^ 
cerning his ofiice or character, unless they believed 
that he had shown, by supernatural proofs, that 
there was something extraordinaiy in both* Mi^ 
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racillouB evid^cCy therefore, forming not th« 
texture but the ground of these ai^uments, if it 
be occasionally discerned, it is exactly so much as 
ought to take place, supposing the history to be 
true. ' 

Further it may be added, that the apostolic 
epistles resemble in this respect the apostolic 
speeches : it is un^vrarrantable to contend, that 
the omission, or infrequency, of the recital of mi. 
racles in the speeches of the apostles, negatives 
the existence of the miracles, when the speeches 
are given in immediate conjunction with the his- 
tory of those miracles : and a conclusion which 
cannot be inferred from the speeches, without, 
contradicting the whole tenor of the book which 
contains them, cannot be inferred from letters, 
which, in this respect, are similar only to the 
speeches* 

To prove this similitudcy it may be remarked, 
that although in St Luke's Gospel Peter is repre- 
sented to have been present at many decisive 
miracles, vrrought by Christ ; and although the 
second part of the same history ascribes other 
decisive miracles to Peter himself, Acts iii. 1. v. 
K ix. 34, 40. yet out of six speeches of Peter, 
diere are but two in which reference is made to 
tihe miracles wrought by Christ ; and only one in 
which he refers to miraculous powers possefitsed 
by himself. 

Stephen's long speech contains no reference 

whatever to miracles, though it be expressly re- 

ated of him almost immediately before the speech^ 
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^^ that he did great wondersandmiraiiles among the 
peoplev'^' Aga^i, although miracles be express^ 
attributed to St. Paul in the Acts both generallj, 
and in specific iinstances, at all iirhich miracles^ 
except the first two, the historian himself was 
present : yet in the speeches giyen as delitered bj 
him, in the same book in which the miracles 
are related, the appeals to his own miracles, or 
indeed to any miracles at all, are rare and inci- 
dental. 

Agreeably hereunto, in thirteen letters ascribed 
to St. Paul, we have incessant references to 
Christ's resurrection, and his own conversion, 
three indubitable references to the miracles he 
wrought ; four other less direct references to the 
same : but more copious or circumstantial recitals 
we have not. The consent therefore between 
Paul's speeches and letters. Is sufficiently exact : 
and the reason in both is the same ; namely, that 
the miraculous history tras pvesupposed, . md 
that the question was this : whether, allowing the 
history of Jesus to be taoie, he was, upon the 
strength of it, to be receiyed as the promii^ed 
Messiah ; and, if he was, wliat were the conse-^ 
quences, object^and benefit of his mission ? 

Q. How is the second part of the question 
considered ? 

A. These general observations, namely, that 
the subject of which they treated, did not lead 
them to a^iy direct recital of the Christian history, 
belongs also to the writings of the apostolic 
lathers. The epistle to Barnabas is much like 
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tibe epistle to ike Hebrews ; an allegoried appu* 
eatioii of passJEiges of the Jewish histoiy, Itm^ 
land ritual, to those parts of the'Christiao dispeii- 
sation in which the anthorperceivedaresemhiaiiee. 
That of Clement was written for the sole puipos^ 
of quieting dissentftons that had arisen in d&e 
church of Corinthv The work of Hermas is a 
Tisipn ; quotes neither the O. T. nor the New* 
Tiie epistles of.Polycarp and Ignatiils had for 
their principal object the order and discipline of 
the churches which they addressed. Vet> ui^d^r 
ijl these circumstances of disadvants^, the great 
points of the Christia:^ histoiy are fully recog- 
nized. 

There is> howerer, ahtotfaer ^lass of writers, to 
whom the answer above ^ven does not apply \ 
iand that is, the cla^s of ancient lopo/o^t^/^, whose 
deedgn it was to defend Christianity, and to give 
tiie reasons of their adherence to it. 

The most ancimit is Quadr^tus, wlhio presented 
his apology to the einperor Adrian. Frolii a 
passage of* his work, preserved in Eusebius, it 
appears that he did expressly and forfiially appeal 
to the miracles of Christ.^ 

Justin Martyr, who followied Quadratus about 
BO years, has touched upon numerous passages of 
Christ's history. In one quotation, he asserts 
the performance of miracles by Christy in words a* 
strong and positive as the language possesses.f 



* Euseb. Hist. 1. iy. c.^. 
f ilasU Dial. p. S6S. ed. Thirlb^ 
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IrenseaSy who <iaiiie about 10 y^ar^ nfier, noticesri, 
as well as Jastui, an eTasidn in the adversaries of 
.Chiistianitjr, who ascribed the miracles of out 
Saviour to i^iagic, and replies to it bj the same 
argument : ^^ But, if they shall say that the Lord 
performed these things by an illusory appearance 
((puVTOtiTioddoog) , leading these objectors to the 
prophecies, we will shew from them, that all 
thiDgs wer« thus predicted coDceming him^ and 
strictly came to pass." ^ Lactantius, who lived a 
century lower, delivers the same sentiment, hpon 
the same occasion. % 

But to return ta the Christian apologists in 
order. — By Tertullian, Origen, and Jerome, 
f!fertHll. Apol. p. «).'Par. 1675. Orig. coht. C'els.. 
lib. ii.§ 48^/trerome cont. Vigit.) the miracles of 
t])lirist were positively Appealed to, as we under- 
stand them, in their literal {(hd historical sense, 
which answers the allegation of the objection. 

Q. What hdwever is Pale jr ready to admit oil 
this subject ? 

A. That the ancient Christian advocates did 
not insist upon the miracles in argument, isb 
frequently as- he would have done. It was their 
lot to contend with notions of magical agiency, 
against which the hiere production of the facts 
wai9 iiot sufficient for the convincing of their ad- 
versaries : Perhaps ^hey tl^iemselves did tiot 
think It 4uite deieisive of the controversy. But 
JEdTnce it is proved, diat the s|)aringn^ss with 
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which thej appealed to miracles, was owia^ 
neither to their igporanee nor their doubt of the 
facts, it is an objection, not to the truth of the 
history, but to the judgment of its defenders. 



CHAP. VI. 



Want of Universality in the knowledge and 
reception of Christianity ^ and of greater 
clearness in the- evidence. 

Q. It has been objected, that if a rerelatioii 
really came from God, the proof of it in all ages ' 
would be so public and manifest, that no part of 
the human species would remain ignorant of it, 
and no understanding could fail of being con- 
vinced by it. How is this answered ? 

A. The advocates of Christianity do not pre- 
tend that the evidence of their religion possesses 
these qualities. They do not deny it to be within 
the. compass of divine power, to have communica- 
ted to the world a higher degree af arrurance, and 
to have given to his communication a stronger and 
more extensive influence. God coidd have so 
formed men, as to have perceived the truths ofre- 
ligion intuitively. He could have presented a se- 
parate miracle to each mi^i^s senses. He could 
have established a standing miracle, &c. ' 

Q. What then is the question? 
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A. Ndt trhetfaer CImstiiuiitj pcysseisifiieg tbe 
Behest possible decree of eridence, biit whether 
tlie liof haviii^ tOLGre evideni^ be a saffident rea- 
s!0& fioir rejectltig thist; wl^h we have. 

Q. What therefore i# the fiiirest method of 
StiigiBgy coneemifi^ a^ dispettsiactioa alleged ta 
MinefroBft 6oft? « 

A. To eoM{nite it with other tkMg^ whieh ^e 
iiekHotdedged to be prodtt<^d by biil agency. 

Q. How do yott i&itkethe e6m)MCrisoiiiii the* 
pi'6i$^tft ttistanee ^ 

A. Throio^hottl; that oirder of nature, ofwhiehi 
Odd is the a^ft^r, we SnA a- sykmt of ben^^ 
ddiiee : w^ are seldoirkr or e^er able to make out it 
system of opiimfsm-y thaft isy ihere ^e few cases- 
iti which )Jfe eietfliot suppose soMethmg n^re per- 
Seitty and m6re tiHobje'ctioiiable^ than what We stdre.. 
Yet, does th^ ^ffereilce betweeii'^he^eal case and 
the imtfgteed pase^ o^ the seemSilg infetiori^ of 
the one to t&e other, atlthoris^e ns to sky,, that the 
present ^sposil^o^ of ntttute is not the production 
6t l^e desigb of the Deity h l^es it chedk the 
iSttfer^tlce which we it^mffotn th& cohfesssd bis- 
d^ficence of his pk^'vMod ^ Or does it make us* 
eease to 2^Mke his coAtiflyaiice .^ To^&iqfttire what 
the Deity might ha^&ddlie,. or,. ^ We even soin«- 
tithes presume to speak, ought to haye done^, aud to 
li>uitiany propositions upon su^h i'nquiries against 
evidence of facts, is whoHy uhwarr^lable. 

tt is a mode of reasoiliti^ wfai^h will not do inr 
natural history, or liatuMi' I'eligion, and Which 
e£imot therefore be applied with safety to rdVela-- 
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tion. It has no foundation in eSLpelience, or* in 
analogy. The general character of the works of 
nature is goodness both in design and eiTect, with 
a liability to difficulty, Md objections, by reason 
of seeming incompl^ceness or uncertainty. . Chris- 
tianity participates of this character. The true 
similitude betiyeen nature and reyelatiou consists 
in this : that they each bear strong marks of their 
original ; that they each also bear appearances of 
irregularity and defect. A system of strict opti- 
mism may nerertheless be the real system in both 
cades, though the proof be hidden firom ii«. 

Q. If '^Christiani^ be compared with the state 
and progress of natural religion, will the objector, 
gain anything by the comparison ? 
. A- No. Are the truths of natural religion 
written in the skies, or in a language which every 
one can read ? Or is this the case with the most 
useful arts, or the most necessary sciences of 
human life ? The existence of the Deity is left 
to be collected from observatiops, which everj 
man does not make, nor perhaps, is capable of 
making. Can it be argued, that God does not 
exist, because, if he did, he would discover him-- 
self to mankind by proofs which no inadvertencj 
could miss, no prejudice withstand ? 

If Christianity he regarded as a providential 
instrument for the melioration of mankind, its 
progress and diffusion resembles that of other 
causes by which human life is improved. The 
Peity hath not touched the order of nature m 
xaiii.. The Jeinsh reli^on produced, great, md 
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^fermmeuV-effedts ; the Cblistiaii rdigion hatb 
done the same. It hath disposed the world to 
amendmehty and it is hy no means improbable 
•that it may become universal. 

Q. Can we. indeed arg^e concerning Christ!*- 
anity,. that it must necessarily be true because it 
is beneficial, or conclude that it must be false, 
because it is not so efficacious as we could have 
supposed ? 

A, No — The question of its truth is to be tried 
upon its proper evidence, without deferring muqh 
to this sort of ai^ument,, on either side. 

What woiild be the real effect of that pyer^ 
powering evidence^ which our adversaries require 
in a revelation, it is difficult to foretell ^ at least, 
we must speak of it as a dispensation of which 
we have no experience* Some consequences how-* 
ever would probably attend this economy,, which 
do QOt seem to befit a revelation from God ; irre-* 
sisuble proof would restrain ;the voluntary powers ; 
would not answer the purpose of trial and proba^ 
tion ; would call for no exercise of candour, hu-^ 
mility, inquiry ; no submission of interests, and 
prejudices, to moral evidence and to probably 
truth; no habits of reflection ; none of that pre- 
vious desire to learn and to obey the will of God^ 
which foims a test of the virtuous principle. . 

Q. II. What other inconvenience would arise 
from these modes of communication ? 

A. Tbey would leave no place for the admis^ 
sion ot internal evidence ; which ought, perhaps,. 
tQ b^ar a c^onsiderable part in the proof of every 
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rtVetatlott, becAtti^ it is a spe^ei of ei1d«iicey^ 
which applies itdelf to thb knowledge, love, atid 
praetiee of tirtti^. Men of good didpositioiis 
amongst Christiaiis, ari$ ^eatly affected by the 
impres^on which the S<^tiires m^e upon th^ir 
^iindd. Their convicti<^ is machtstrimgtheiieA 
b}r ihese iihpr^sstotts. 

Whei^dd, nlay it Hot t^ daid that irresiMble 
evidence would confonnd all characters aiid s(ll< 
^^bfifiiioi^ ? wonld subttstt, rather than prombte^ 
the true purpose ^f the ditine cbunseb '? whieh is^ 
not to prodnee^^&ec^l^iee by^ a fotce littte iihort 
of iitidchauical constraiiit, btit to ti'eat moral a^ 
goitd agre^&bly to what they are; which is ddiie^. 
when light and motimes are of sudi ld^dd» Iiii4 
, are itiiparted iii such ineiistires, j^at the infltience 
ofOiemdepeiidtftttpoiitii'e recipietftil theiiaielyes. 

Xk. III. What may also be ai^ked, cMcemttfgf 
the perfect Asplay of a fVMa*e state d e!id8tence ? 

A. Whether it would be compatible With the 
attitity of eivll life^ and With the success of hiif-^ 
lAlan aflat^s t this impression may be overdotie ; 
it may sO^Eteixe and M the thoughts, as to feave 
no place for the duties of men^s several stations, 
and, ]m> sufficient stiihulus to secular industry*. 
i6f the first Christians we rea)d, ^< that all that be- 
lieved were together, and had dill things commott, , 
&e; This wa:s natural, and what might be ex- 
pected from nriraculo us evidence comings with fulAi 
force upOn the senses : but it may be doubted whe- 
tTier, if this state of mind had fiteen universal, Oir^ 
long-continued, the business, of the world couUk 
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ImTe gone on." We observe that St. Paul fre- 
<}uentlj recalled his converts to the ordinaiy 
labours and duties of their condition ^ and gave 
them^ in his own example^ a lesson of contented 
application to their worldly employments. 

By the manner in which the religion is now 
proposed, a great portion of the l^uman species 
is enabled, and induced, to seek and effectuate 
their salvation, through the medium of Christi* ' 
anity, ^ without any interruption of the prosperity, 
or of thQ regular course pf human affidrs. 



CHAP VII. 

THE SUPPOSED EFFECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Q. What paradox has been supported upon 
this subject ? 

A. That a religion, which^ under every form 
in which it is taught, holds forth the' final reward 
of virtue and the punishment of vice, does not 
produce any good, but rather a bad effect upon 
pubUc happiness; a^id very confident appeals 
have been made to history, *and to observation, 
for the truth of this. 

Q. In the conclusions, however, which these 
writers draw from what they call experience, 
what two sources of .mistake may he pe^fi^yed ? 
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A. Oiieis^ that they look for the influence of 
religion in the ivrong place. 

The 6ther,'that they charge Christianity with 
inany consequences, for wliich it is not respdnsibie. 

Q. What does Paley £^sert with regard to the 
first of these ? 

I. A. The influence of religion is not to he 
sought for in the councils of princes, in the eoa- 
dttdt of goTernments towards their snbjc^tsi, or. 
towards each oiher ; of conquerors at the head of 
armies, or of parties intriguing fbr power; but it 
must be perceived, if at all, i^ the silent course 
of domestic life^ Nay more ; even there its iur 
sfluence may not be very obvious. If it check, in 
some degree, personal dissoluteness, if it beget a 
general probity in the transa^ction of business, if 
it produce humane manners in, the many and occa- 
sional exertions of laborious benevolence in a few, 
it is all which can ofier itself to external notice. 
The kingdom of heaven is within us. That which 
is 'the sub^anc^ of the religion, its hopes ind 
consolations, the devotion of the hesurt, the c6n-r 
troul of the kppetite, the direction, tff 'the will Uy 
the commands of God, is lieeesaitqtiy invisible. 
Yet upon these depend the virti(e knd ha]^|>MeB». 
of millions^ of whom history kho^i^ theleid^t, hlit 
iipon whom the {influence of relig^ eoQet^tiydy 
may be of inestimable value. 
, It also acts upon public usages and &8l&ftiiiolli$^ 
hf an operation which is only secbhda^ $iid in- 
ifir^. Christianity is ^ot a tode of eiril im It 
t^a^^oftly reac^ 
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Character. I^ow ^ts inflaene'ife upon ttils may be 
fpeaXj yet many pnblie institutions repugnant to 
its principles may remain. It may be long before 
tliey who coimpose tliis body be sufficientiiy touched 
with the Christiau character, to join in the sup- 
pression of practices, to which the public has 
been reconciled fay habit and mterest/ Neyerthe- 
less, the effects of Christianity^ even in this Tiew^ 
bave b^en impolrlant. It has mitigated the con^ 
4uct of war, and the treatment of captives : it ha3l 
softened the administration of despotic goTerU'* 
ments, abolished polygamy, restrained die licem^ 
Housness of diTources, put an cnid to the exposure 
of children, &c. &c. Whereyer it is professed, ft 
has produced numerous establishmeDts f<Nr the < 
relief of sickness and poyerty>« It has triumphed 
oyer the slavery established in the Roman empire^ 
and is conteiiding agldnst the worse slaveiy of the 
West In£es. 

A Christian writer,* so early as in the second 
century, has testified the resistance Ivhich Chiis^- 
tianity mad^ to wicked and licentious practices^ 
though established by law and by puUic usage. 

Yet Socrates did not destroy the idolatry of 
Athens, or produce the slightest revolntion in the 
manners of his country^ 

But to recur to our chief argument, that the 
)>enefit of religion, .being felt chiefly in the ob- 
scurity of priyate station, escapes the observation 
of liistory. From the first general notification of 
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Ciiristianitj to the present day, tkere have beett 
in every age many miUicmSy whose names were" 
never heard of, maide better by it, and happier,- 
in what alone decierves the name of happiness, and 
consolation of their thou^ts. 

Also^ in every country in which it is professed , 
itiiath obtained a sensible, although not a com- 
plete influence, upon the public judgment of 
morals. And this is very important. For without 
the occasional correction which public -opinion 
receives, by referring to some fixed standard of 
morality, no man can foretell into what extrava^ 
gancies it might wander. Assassination might 
become as honourable as duelling, and the worst 
crimes be accounted venial. In this way it is 
possible, that many may be kept in order by 
Ohristianity, who are not themselves Christians. 
They may be guided by the rectitude which it 
communicates to public opinion. 

After all, the value of Christianity is not to be 
appreciated by its temporal effects. Its object 
jLs to influence human conduct in this life ; but 
whatt is gained to happiness, can only be estimated 
by taking in the whole of existence. . There may 
be also great consequences of Christianity, which ' 
do not belong to it as a revelation. . The effects 
of the mission, and death, of the present and 
future agency of Christ, may be univer^al^ though 
the religion be not universally knovm. 
' Q. How does Paley reply to the second .of 
these mistakes ? . 

A. Christianity is charged with many conse* 
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qnences for which it is not responsible. Religious 
motives have probably had no more to do in the 
formation of nine- tenths of its intolerant and per^ 
secuting laws iti different countries, than they 
have had to do in England with the making of the 
game-laws. These, although they have the reli- , 
gion for their subject, are resolvable into a princi- 
ple which Christianity certainly did not plant, 
though it could not universally condemn, which 
principle is, that they who are in possession of 
power, do what they can to keep it. Christianity 
is answerable for no mischief brought upon the 
world by persecution, except what has arisen from 
conscientious persecutors. Nor to Christianity 
can even their mistake fairly be imputed. They 
have been misled by an error in their moral phi- 
losophy: they pursued the particular, without 
adverting to the general consequence. Hadt^ere 
been in the N: T. as in the Koran, precepts au- 
thorizing coercion in the propagation of the reli- 
gion, and the use of violence towards unbelivers, 
the case would have been different. 

No species ijor degree of persecution, can be 
defended ; but even the fact has probably been 
exaggerated. The slave trade destroys more in a 
ye^r, than the Inquisition perhaps hath done 
since its foundation. ' • 

If it be objected, as it may be, that Christiani- 
ty is chargeable with every miscbief of which it 
has been the occasion^ though not the motive ; 
we may answer, that, if the malevolent passions 
be there, the world will never wanj occasions. 

XT 
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the noxious element of malevolSfite t^m always 
find a conductor. Did the applauded interbom- 
muBityofthe Pagan theologypreventopittmions, 

massies, devastations? '^'^^ /* '^^S^^ J^J 

earned Alexander into the East, or brought 

C^sarinto GaUl? Europe itself has JkttoWntto 

religious .vars for some centuries, yet bus hajaiy 

everl>een without war. Are the calamitres^^^ch 

have lately afflicted it, to be imputed to Chnstta- 

nitv ? Did Poland fall by a Christian crusade ? 

Was the overthrow in France of dvtt ordei- abd 

security, eflfected by the vol&riesof our rebg^^to 

or by th€ foes 7 In order to be a persecutor, it is 

not necessary to be a bigot •. in rage and^crU^lty, 

mischief and destruction, fanaticism; itself can be 

outdone by infidelity. - , ,. 

Finally if war, as now carried on, produce less 
misery and ruin than formerly, to Christianfty'the 
change is due more than to any other cadSe. ft 
bath humanized the conduct of wars; it halh 

ceased to excite them. 

The difierences of opinion that have in all ag68 
prevafled amongst Ghristians, fall very much 
within the alternative which has been Stated. If 
" we possessed the disposition which Christisihity 
labours to inculcate, these would do little harm. 
If that disposition be wanting, other causes, if 
even these were absent, would continually rise 
up to call the malevolent passions into action. 
DiiJerences of opinion, when accompanied with 
mutual Charity, which Chri^anity forbids them 
to violate, ate for the most part innocent, and for 
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sqiQe. pu^ose3 useful. They promote inquiry, 
discussion^ and knowledge. They keep np au, 
attention, to religious subjects, and a conoertt 
about them, w.hich might be apt to di« away in the 
calm and sUejipe of ujiiTersal agreement. 
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Q. Upoji wh^t does much depend in religion ? 
A. Upon the order in which we dispose our 

(^. Ho^.do you,3he^ this? 

A* He w.tiQ takes, up a system of divinity with 
9, {^eriou$ opinipn .tha^ every part n^u^t be true,. 
oj: ti^ft wJiplje f|^§e, approaches t]ie. discussion with 
gf-e^t di^adf^^t^ge* No other system,, founded 
UppP; nji^pral, {eyi4€;nc^^ would bear^o he so treat^ed. 
Sf^yertjli^l^s^,.^n a,certain dqffi;ee, we are all ii^tro- 
dMC^d,,tpPWi:^ig.i(OU^ studies, under this preju- 
dication. The wealinei^s of thf^ human judgm^p.t 
i^.Q^jrlj^yoMth^ a»4 its extreme susceptibility, r^^. 
der it necessai^y to furnish it with some opinioni^ 
apd priD^^pj[^3 : t^io^gh withQut much endeavour 
fpr .this purppgci, the tendency of the mind to 
ejs^milate itself to the habits which prevail around . 
it^ fj^du4ifi» tj^e s^'m.e effect. That indifferepcy 
aj^^s^i^j^sg.jif^J; W.*UWft^^^ of tiiQ 
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judgment, irbicb some require, and would wish to 
be aimed at in education, cannot be preserred* 

In consequence, tbe doctrines of religion come 
to us before tbe proofs ; and witb that mixture of 
explications and inferences from wbicb no public 
creed is, or can be free. 

Q. What is frequently tbe effect of ibis ? 

A. That when any articles, which appear as 

parts of Christianity, contradict tbe apprehension 

of those to whom it is proposed, men of rash 

tempers hastily reject the whole. But this is not 

the way to do justice, either to tbemselyes, or to 

the religion 7 

Q. What is the rational way of treating a sub- 
ject of such importance ? 

A. To attend tb tbe general and substantial 
truth of its principles, and to that alone. When 
we once feel a foundation, and a ground of credi- 
' biUty in its history, we shall safely inquire into the 
interpretation of its records, and the doctrines 
deduced from them. Nor will it endanger our 
faith, or diminish our motives for obedience, if we 
should discover that these conclusions are formed 
with different degrees of probability, and possess 
different degrees of importance. 

Q. What may be expected from this conduct of 
tbe understanding ? 

A. It will uphold personal Christianity, even ' 
in those countries where its forms are the most 
liable to difficulty and objection It will also 
further guard us against the prejudices which 
arise in our minds to its disadvantage, from ob« 
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serving "the controversies carried on amogg its 
professors, and of inducing a spirit of moderation 
in our judgment, as well as in our treatment of* 
those who stand upon sides opposite to ours. 
What is clear in Christianity, we shall find to be. 
sufficient, andinfinitely va^uabl^; ^yhat is dubious, 
unnecessary to be decided, or of very subordinate 
impoi*tance ; and what is most obscure, will teach 
us to bear with the opinions which others may 
have formed upon the same subject. 

A judgment also which is once satisfied of the 
general truth of the religion, will not only thus 
discrin\in^te in its doctrines, but will , overcome 
the reluctance of the imagination to admit articles 
of faith which are attended with dtfficulty, if such 
apjp^ar t<J be truly parts of the revelation. It was 
to be expected, th^t what related to the economy 
and persons, of the invisible world, should con- 
tain sora,e points remote from our analogies, and 
from the compreheni^ion of a mind which hath 
acquired all its ideas from sense and experience. 

Q. What does Paley profess has been his 
g]fe^ eare in the preceding work ? 

A. To preserve .the separation between evi- 
dences and doctrines ds inviolable as he could ; 
to remove from the primary question all consi- 
deration^ unnecessarily joined with it; and to offer 
a defence to Christianity, which every Christian 
might read, without seeing the tenets in which he 
had been brought up attacked or dec;ried. 

Q. And wl>at afforded, a satisfi^ction to bis 
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A. To ohnetve that this was practicable ; that 
few or none of oar many controversies with each 
other affect or relate to the proofs of our religion. 

Q. Upon what does the truth of Christianitjr 
depend ? , 

A. Upon its leading facts alone ; and of these 
there is evidence which ought to satisfy us, at 
least until it appear th^t mankind have ever been 
deceived by the same. 

Q. How does this appear ? 

A. We have some uncontested and incontesta* 
ble points, to which the history of the human 
firpecies hath nothing similar to offer. A Jewish 
peasant changed the religion of the world, with- 
out force, power, HBwh support. Such a thing 
hath noi happened in any other instance. His 
companions after he himself had been put to 
death for his attempt, asserted his supernatural 
character, founded upon his^ supernatural opera- 
tions ; and, in testimony to the truth of their as- 
sertions, and in order to communicate the know- 
ledge to others, voluntarily entered upon lives of 
hardship, and persecution. This has nota parallel. 
More particularly, a very Few days after this Person 
had been publicly executed, and in the very city 
in which he was buried, these his companiona 
declared that his body was restored to life ; that 
they had seen, him, handled him, eat with him, 
conversed with him ; and, from their persuasion 
of these truths preached his religion, in the face 
of those who had killed him, and who were armed 
^ith the power of the country : having* done th£ 
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fOere the eveut took place, they carried the ia- 
telligence of it abroad, in despite of difficulties 
and opposition, and where they had nothing to 
expect but derision and outrage. — This is .without 
example. These three facts, are certain, and the 
Christian- story, as to these points, hath never 
varied. All letters, discourses, and controversy, 
among th^ followers of the religion ; all the books 
written by them, from its commencement to the 
present time, concur in representing these facts 
in this manner. 

Q. Why do these propositions alone liy a 
foundation for oui* faith ? 

A. They prove the existence of a transaction, 
which cannot ^ven in its most general parts be 
accounted for upon any reasonable supposition, 
except that of the truth of the mission. 

Q. But the particular detail of the miraculous 
pretences upon which this unexampled ^transaction 
rested, and for which these men so acted and 
suffered, it is undoubtedly of great importance for 
us to know. How do we get this information ? 

A. We hape this detail from tKe persons 
themselves; in accounts by eye-witnesses, by 
contemporaries and companions of those who weire 
so ; not in one book, but four, each containing 
^ enough for the verification, and all agreeing in the 
fundamental parts of the history. We have the 
authenticity of these books established, by more 
and stronger proofs than belong to any other 
ancient book, and by proofs )vhich distinguish 
them from any claiming similar authority. 
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Whe|i .we open these auciept yolumes^ yre dis- 
cover in thend marks of truth, whether we consider 
each in itself, or collate them with opt; another. 
The writers certainly knew what they were wri- 
ting about, for they manifest an acquaintance with 
l^cal cirjcumstances, with the history and us^g^^^ 
ofthj^ tin\es, which could only belp^g.to in)ia]l)i- 
t^XfXs of that country, living in that a^e* In each 
"W^e^ perceive simplicity and undesign^dness ; the 
ay: and language of reality. When we compare 
the different narratives, we find them so varying. 
a§i ta repel all suspicion of confederacy ; so .agree- 
ing, as to show that the. accounts had ojie. real 
tr^saction for their foundation ; often attrib.uting 
dj^fljierent actions and discourses to the pers.oxi 
whose history, or rather memoirs of whose history, 
they profess to relate, yet so. siipilar, as very much 
t9 bespeak the same character ; which is a cojLn- 
cideiice that could only be the consequence of their 
writing from fact, and not from imagination^ 

Thes^ four narratives are confined to. the his- 
t^Xj of the founder of the religion, and end. with 
hig ministry. ThcL suhsequeht intelligeivce h^th 
cQjfie down tp us in, a work purporting to hq 
wxittcn by a person connected with the business 
dugi;ing its first stages, carrying on the narrative, 
oJften.tirnes with gre^t particularity, and through- 
o.^f with good, sense, information, aii4 candour; 
stftjfi^g all along the origin, and the only pro- 
hi^l^ origin, of effects„ which unquestiojial^Iy 
v^^j^ produced, together with the natural conse- 
quences of situations, which unquestionably did 
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eii^; VLudconfirmedy by the strongest possible 
testimony which a history can receive, in original 
tellers written by the principal subject of the 
history upon the business to which it relates, and 
during the period, or soon after the period, which 
it comprises. No man can say that this all to- 
gether is not a body of strong historical evidence. 

Q. When we reflect that some of those from 
whom the books proceeded, are related to have 
themselves wrought miracles, to have been the 
subject of supernatural assil^taiice in propagating 
the religion, we may be led|o think, that more 
credit) or a different kind of credit, is due to these 
accounts, than can be claimed by merely human 
testimony. But can this argument be addressed 
to sceptics or unbelievers ? 

A. No — a man must be a Christian before he 
can receive it. The inspiration of the historical 
Scriptures, its nature, degree, and extent, are 
questions of serious discussion; but they are 
questions amongst Christians themselves, and not 
between them and others.* The doctrine itself 
depends upon the ordinary maxims of historical 
credibility. 

Q. In viewing the detail of miracles thus re- 
corded, how do we find every supposition nega- 
tived, by which they can be resolved into fraud 
or delusion ? 

A. They were not secret, nor momentary, nor 
tentative, nor ambiguous ; nor performed under 
the sanction of authority, or in aifirmance of tenets 
and practices, already established. We find also 
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the evidence alleged for theiHi difl^rent from jfchat 
vppn which other miraculous accounts rest. It 
ura^ contemporary, published upon the spot, and 
it continued ; it inrplved interests of the ^eatest 
m^agnitude ; it contradicted the most fished per- 
su^G^ns. and pr^udices ; it required from those 
who aQcepted it, not an indolent assent^, but. a 
chai]^e o^ principles and conduct, a submission, to 
cons^que9ces.tbe most serious. How such a stqiy 
should be false, or, if false, how it should make 
its way, cannot be expjjiined ; yet such the Chr^- 
tis^n story was, apd ia opposition to such d|fficul;- 
ti^s djd it prevail. 

Q. It was perhaps to^b^ expected that ,2^ event 
8p, connected with the r^ligipn and fqrtunes of the 
Jews, as one of their race establishing his autho- 
ritj and law throughout a. great portion of the 
civilized world, should be nptiped in the pro- 
phetic writings of that nation; especially whe^ 
thii^ Person caused also to be acknowleged the 
divine original of their ii|stitul;^Qn, and by t|ips e 
who befor.e ha4 rejected it. Acpprdingly what dp, 
we perceive in these writing ? 

A. Various intimations concurring in the p^jTr 
so^ apd bi)SiV>ry of Jei^us, in a manni^r, a^4^ i^ a 
degree, in which p^^gages ta^en .frpm these bopks 
could not be iQade %o concur iu; a^jy persp^, ex:- 
cept him who has been the author of great chan^ef . 
in tj^e affaif:s and opiaippjs of mankind. Of some 
of thqse prediction^ the. weight depends a gpf^, 
d^^ upQW the cojici]grr.9oce. Qther^ppase^s gi'ie^t* 
fi^f^X^\^ sji;^pgt^ : owe, ps«ticwlfttjj[. I| i« |tji 
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entire dei^cripliou, manifestly directed to one 
. cliaracter and scene of things : it is e5^tatit in a 
Writing declaredly prophetic ; and it applies to 
Christ's character, and to the circumstances of his 
Bfe and death, in a way which no diversity of in- 
terpretation hath heen able to confound. 

Q. How is it accounted for in some measure 
that the advent of Christ, and its consequ^neiss, 
should not have been more distinctly revealed lH 
the Jewish sacred books ? 

A. By the consideration, that for the JeWs to 
have foreseen the fall of their institution j and thut 
it was to merge into a more perfect and coiApte- 
henisive dispensation, would have too much re- 
laxed their zeal for it, and, their adherence to it ; 
upon which zeal and adherence the preservation 
of any remains, for many ages, of religious truth 
might in a great measure depend. 

Q. Of what a revelation discloses to mankind, 
one only question can properly be asked : Whiit 
is this ? 

A. Was it important to mankind to know, oi" 
to be better assured of it. 

Q. In this question, when we turn our thoughts 
to the great Christian doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion, and of a future judgment, can any doubt be 
possibly entertained t 

A. No — he who gives me riches, or honors, or 
health, does little in comparison with just grounds 
for expecting a restoration to life, and a day of 
account and retribution : which thing Christia- 
nity hath done for millions. 
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Other articles of the Christian faith, althoug^h 
of infinite importance beside -any other topic of 
inquiry, and worthy of theii* original, are only 
adjuncts and circumstances of this. 

Q. What is observed of the morality of the 
religion ? 

. A. It is in all its parts, wise and pure ; neither 
adapted to vulgar prejudices, nor flattering popu- 
lar notions, nor excusing established practices, but 
calculated truly to promote human happiness, and 
to produce impression and effect ; in every view of 
it, much more perfect than could have been expec- 
ted from the natural circumstances and character 
of the person who delivered it ; a morality, in 
aword, which is, and hath been most beneficial to 
mankind. 

Q. Upon the greatest, therefore, of all possible 
occasions, and for a purpose of inestimable value, 
it pleased the Deity to vouchsafe a miraculous 
attestation. Having jdone this for the institution, 
when this alone could fix its authority, or give it 
a beginning, to what did he comjpiit its future 
progress ? 

A. To the natural means of human communi- 
cation, and to the influence of those causes by 
which human conduct and affairs are govenied. 
The seed, being sown, was left to vegetate ; the 
leaven, beiiig inserted, was left to feiment ; and 
both according to the laws of nature ; laws, 
nevertheless, disposed and controlled by that 
Providence which conducts the affairs of the 
universe, though by an influence inscrutable, and 



g8ileiM% miUlfngiBsluaile by mi AnAiin IfeM^ 
Ctiif8tiiiirit7i8.anyii||ws to>fB4i« «tfier p^ 

0; Let ffi« (idllMknt ^^Mlkiuib to bi^ xfb^t. 
TAtibii of impi^ HM Wfodoifai ifl ill4 irmti 61 

6o4, iiita ^y i&ti; ^: ii tm\. fioM ftcfiis Qiii. 

t>oWei> aiid di^dsHiCyJi; it id Mi m^iaVM^ ttfttc 

he ^i^tiaMei: itfiett it.. & iMaii'^ ifift^ ii^ildfii^^ 

ki ih6Ui^t hieiH;, T^^Pi <>* mit!te«KMIe^ iUitottM^ 

circtungtancea in which fliey are placed^ it it^eftbk 
net ferf. ttat^iM liljr th^ b^^^Y^dti of yH^ tliuutses^ 

or «Teif, if ]|:o«r j()9eii^6to e^iiir^VV^^^^^^r 

eirdtimdfatfcesi AJsto^HedL Thia bf^i^^iy 
thtretoHy koh^i^ ail tiii^ c/bjjeetidti to Ae di?fii^t 
cMe vtnSL ^dn(h»i^ #hil;Il ttte |>i6ttift<iti<^ diff- 
lifttiotidji df ^oo& iM «til ir apt oa fi^ mioif; 

t^ttttte ol ihte^ I ^ti&cttdfitt to ednfilrioii ;, «iiA^. 
tke ^0^ i^rld of ft pilkse with the natural.. 

Q. N^^Mh^jis^ a bi^bet dftgeee of a$6iia:tt«^ 
thatn Mj^ ar^uB^ent draWnfrom thi^ %ht of natiire,. 
Was necesisarj', td. o^^^^doe the 6bxy<^ wfaioh thi& 
kii^gin'atite and Ihe-^ieilfiie&ref^eltte fjto»kthj&effiM^ 
and appearane^d ef death, and th6 orbstroetikAi. 
nfltf^bftjeni^fe ajSdeii^ to the elpeetetion of « laoafe^ 



tim^:}ols.^ futare, .<$x»teilee. ; Mime nMfl jOus 

A. More in our habits of apprehcBSiM^ Attzin 

*^> «^%6t.„j 4^^i:a<5ie41y.„flas8i4^wir. tha<.4s, 
fgit}ij»i^t ^el^ep jto jtjl^e, lU^ereiif e which habit pri?- 
^i]^^^si|n our.%c^U4e^^iid.ipodefi^pf!^pi^r^)ieii|^ 
t||ffe^^ot)u]^ 1^QJ^i^t^pT&iwr^G^qnfoffi4lSi^ 
man, than in the conception of a child ; exf^eptit 
Ifi^itja^ ;thft!t,tbe j)ne ts^PftCf ,iiitp. tl^|S,i^f^rI4|wi>t a 

jhetlwof^s.l^^ipng^; ,*9l either %^hject to. pereeiT^e^ 
4ft*f^^W c?|8i^8y,A^^^e(^i^^,shq^ldbejpa3y, and 

i^f 9^^fmvRmUp^^^^p^^. m^w^» the.^ath^ 
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. ,XhqHgHi^, ^lFfyrent,frpm v9QtioQ» perceptipa 
flr9^.4Tpp^p)^:; jtlje ificUyidiwiitj of amii|^ is hai^- 
)yil?9'*^|stfp^tj^U^ thediy^^j^ibiUty.of an efKtendfd 
,Vl)^\^m^\ oj:-its| volHiQBj,,,th^is, its,, power ^of 
ffl?«Wal^,,inqtifiQ,V^iti^.!t^^^ inertness wh^cb 
sllff^\i^B ,to. e^^ry .po^t^ton of onattj^ .v^ifhin loar ob- 

j^i:y(litii^,,or oi|r: e;i^^riiiie|Ats. These distiae4»Ms 
l^d }Xfiit^\9Jk[imm^Ufriii^l'pTmciftU: atleaat, they 
4BQlG^«^£ilAVie thenieebftnieaLpropertit^s of; ma^te^, 
in th0.;^oii^tilwtio^ of a septie^t ai^d TfiLtifiUAl 
^^g^ th^Uno jsiffft»meni drawn frtmi th^e pro- 
{^ti/?e», )ean'W4igh agAiti&t other, reasons, when.the 
qH^s^iJil /res|]iefQts the ejiauges of which s^oeh « 
Bl|jb«ire id«cwi$)a'blei^'or.,the4nanu^r,in vfhich these 
dMtn|^.9;r^ affecjj^, ^.^h^t^yer^hpi^ght h^,, th^ 
jjfgsim i»ps^rf«»p^,iof *i^p»m«^fcej*ione.tlw»g!<|Biv 



lately ihaiit e«ii be .eompletel}^ suspended. aad 
teitoted. ' 4 ■'••'. • .,;•..■ , . :. . .4 

. If 4iBy wie find it too great a atrain ap<m .&»• 
thoiigbts, to . admit the notion o£ a snbManoe 
ilrioUy immateri^y he can find no difficully iiL 
idtojwingy tliat a partiele aa small as a paitiele.o£ 
;]ght, jfednnter than all cOnceiFable. dimension's^. 
nijMj.as easily be the depositary and the •TekideiOf 
eonsciousilessy as the- ooiigmes: of anim^. rndb^ 
Ktanice. which forynej a human body>:or.tfae humaa;. 
I^niii)t;i<that9 b^ng sq^ it.nlay. Ii^ansfer a paropen 
id(E|iitily'.t<MvJhatev:er sh^ hereafter be> nntted'.to 
it I m^ be safe.amidstt the, destruction of its inte-^ 
ipmienis) maxeionnect the, natural with the 9fi^^ 
jpiMlf the cocruptiblei witbi the glorified body* .1 
..Q« If it be saidy that the mode and means of 
all dbla ia ifnperp^^ible*. bjy 4mr senses, what mayi 
bie..ax<swered?/. '! .-' -5 ., ;.•• > * 

/r.A* It is only . what is tru« of the liidst importanpi; 
•gi»oieb>abd'opera^on& , The. great powers of 
lutore aiie< ^H In visiblje: Gr^vatatidn, electricity^ 
lviagn«tism) though qonaiantly:pratenty and con- 
sturdy} exertiHig)lA»iK itiflnen^e; .though withia 
na^ ncac ^s^l and Kbotitue ; Overspreading the surv 
U^^ o«> penetrating' the ^odteitnre, of all boittes 
with. ; which ' we ^are acquainted — depaid u^on'< 
stlb^ancesaiidiaetians ^hich are totally concealdt 
from our . aeliift^, 'iTbe Supreme Intelligence is 
so himself. 

Q. But Tfrhether these, or any attempts to 
satisfy the imagination, bear any resemblance to 
the truth ; or whether the imagination, which is 
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Hw mere tAmrm of kAbtl, eon be milufied 6^ iMt; 
whtn a future state, and the revelation of it, i» not 
aaif fcifectlj eonsiitent with the atMlmtes of 
that Being who gorems the uidversn ; whmi it 
alone ceoioTes the ap{>earanee8 of cMtrarlety whi A 
aittend his operaiUiiis towards erlfatiflr^s eapAbl^ 
of merit and demeiit, of reward m4 piinishmeiit ; 
wheh a gtreng body of historieal evideftee, eon- 
fiiVMd bjr maily mtaroal tokeiis of trtilh^ gireft ttB 
fut reasoii to belieTe that such a rerelatidH haiii 
actually been made, what Ought to be oar condaet f 
A. We oBght to set our miftds at rest wjfth the 
aasuraacey that in the resoureee of Cl^afite Wis- 
dom, expedients cannot be wanted M oarry iti^ 
effect what die Deity hath proposed ; that either 
a new and miglity laAtteace will descend upon the 
fanman wcoid to resiiscttate extingniAed eonsei-^ 
ousness : or fhat, amidst the other wonderfid 40tt-» 
Hdvaaees with which the universe abounds, 
proTisioD is also made, though by methods secret 
to us, for conducting the ok^ects «f Ood^s smmI 
government, through the neoessarf changes of 
t^ir frame, to those final distinetioBS ci h^fft- 
Bcss and misery, which he hath dedated to ht 
reserved for virtue and vice, for the use ated Afe 
neglect, the right and the wrong employment, oT 
the feculties and opportunities with which he haft, 
been pleased seve)»lly, to intrust, aad to try ns.. 

JM^ END. 
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P^LEY'S EVIDENCES. 



1 . Why is it .mmeeeaaeury ia prow ,tbat mm^ 
kind stood in no need of a rev^sution ? 

S^ >tlpon what sttjppiMiitknsis it ]u4«^i|nro&f«&r(e 
tfaiWt Gtod fihoold make a reYdsatku ; 4p mankind, 
and acquaint them wkh a i)itai*e state? . , . , 

3. lit what def^ee iB it f^ ifitprqbaUe that 
mifacl9ts fitoul^ }>e/W9iioiq^t Dh^ Ui^>Bnrpppe ? ;^ 

4. In Paley's answer to the above question, in 
what manner, and to what extent^ is his argument 
alleged ? 

5. , It has been said— that it is contrary ip expe-* 
riencfe that a miracle should be , true* but not 
contrary to experience that testimony should be 
false. Shew the fallacy of this assertion. 

6. Supposing miracles* to iiaTe been wrought 
for the establishment of Christianity^ when no- 
Hiiiig eliMe Woidd hare been .futfSbdevt^ do what 
probability does this had? 

7. Of what tfn|iro&a6«l% is "itmprobiAiBty 
the exact ^mtterie and measure ? . 

. 8. Shew tiiat die fm^ce 9f expegi&ncey jua an 
otyection toi^bwde^ S» iQatiriri)F|biU4<l«d liiuthd 

« CI a 



presmiq>tion that A& icOntMe jb( nature is either 
invariable or subject to frequent and general 
variations, . > 

9. It has been said that in the accounts of 
miracles, ^fTetifs ^e- as^giiedhwfthcfut causes, or 
attributed to inadequate causes, or to causes of 
the operation of which^^we have no experience. 
What answer may be given to this ? 

10. Hume 8ta)toer tbe^^sK^ of^mjrSbcles as a con^ 
test of opposite improbabilities — admitting this 
statemientj wherein may we*i?emfeHt^aw3ttit* of ar- 
gumentative^jUs^ee ?•' '• ^'' ^'" »J' *•»• -" ''•'{•' • '^•'^ 

11. How has he proviied ' an ^^wer ' tt> ^evfcry 
posidble a<^mi^a^6h bf faikdH^' ' p^^ * And 
what is Paiey'sr€?|ay tbthi^? ^i' '^ -■ x 

iS.'^ With Whdt short ihd^pendeitft eotisid^ation 
ioh§ii6'xeflj'to Mh'Hum^s 'T%iBoren$?^^^ -A . 

PART I. f 



t • 
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What are the two proposition §i which Paley en,- 
deayour8,'to (establish in this part orhis work ? 
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!• To firappott the ficst of tbdse Proftositimut 
what two points must be mack' out •?;; \ ^^ * .\^ 

2. How does M«im<#iird*>c^^ike.e*a^ieswithij?egiu^ 
to the present >exi8leiiee^v6f:.Ghi!«0tMAilyv:.affcKrft 
tevidence of tbeiiaclS.idty)'vai^d>'iiuffetings idf .the 
£9Undcr qI CUuistiiiD^ attfl (^•hJu»fasiSQeiatcts h\ - s 






8. Wliy to it hl^Uy frbh6jbU^J¥0ik thihaktre 
&f ihiB €^96^ tbftt the p^b^agotSon of OlldisfiitBll^ 
was attended with diffieidtf Uttd dafigeif^ s^ '■ 4dP 
dressed to the Jews ? 

4. What condact might have been expected 
from the Romans ? 

5. Why might opposition reasonably have been 
expected from the heathen public ? ' 

6. Why is it not probable that the first teachers 
of Christiaiiity would find protection in the pre-* 
valent disbelief of the popular theology ? 

7. Row does ike nature of the case afibrd a 
strong proof that they entered npdn a new aHd 
singular course of Ufe, in consequence of thenr 
nfew profession I 

CIIAP. II. 

1. Why is the testimony of Heathen writers to 
the transaction very yaluable ? 

2. What well-known quotation deserves notice 
in this case, and what is its date A. D. ? 

3. What does this passage prove and what may 
be inferred from it ? 

4. Give the testimonies of Stetonins and Juve-« 
nal with the inferences which may be drawn from 
them. 

5. To what does the testimony of the younger 
PHny relate, and how is his observation re-^ 
specting the state of Christianity at that time 
confirmed I 
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,6. What does tb^ tefifti2QiOtt3r:Of MajrjtiaJi p^oye ? 
Aiidto wbat do Epictetii^ ai^d ]M[..AYireliiis ascribe 
tl^ intrepiidit}? of tbe Christians i; , . . 
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CHAP. III. 

1. Why are we to look for tjie internal detail 

of the Christian institutiou in our own books ?, 

> ■ ■. > . • . * 

2. What documents have we relating to, the 
history of Jesu3 Christ? 

3. What ar,e the facts which they. relate, and 
hpw do these facts afford a strong inference in 
behalf of our pj^oposition respecting the sufferings 
of the first teachers of Christianity ? 

4. What are the passages in which Christ fore- 
told the sufferings of his followers ? What are we 
not entitled and what are we entitled to contend 
from these passages ? 

5. What other subjects do these books cbntaia 
which tend to confiirm our proposition ? and what 
prevents the supposition tha|; these passages may 
be forgeries ? 

r 

CHAP. IV. 

* • . ' • t 

1. What is the account of Christianity and of 
the exertions of its first teachers, as stated in the 
SS. occasionally and dispersedjy, and therefore 
without affording the idea of design ? 

2. What was the conduct of his disciples imme- 
diately after our Saviour's departure, what conse- 



qtteii^eiSi,did jdiis CKmdn^t briiigappn Ih^m, and what 
yms their behayiour uii4^r.thi93e;cpu$(e|que]:i^ce8? 

. 3. How, were the common: people engage^ in ^ 
persecution of the religion, and what was„ Ihe 
consequence of it ? . • 

4. . Wbat iiiKp<Nrta^ event in> the history of the 
religion took place amidst these persecutions ? 

5. When . did an /.intermission take, place vin 
them, and what wa^. the intermediate progress of 
the Christian church ? 

6. By whom and in what manner was this tran- 
quility interrupted ? How are these circumstances 
related by the historian ? 

7. Leaying the rest of the Apostles and original 
associates of Christ, to what eminent , teacher 
do€(S the history now proceed ? 

8. Give an account of his first and second ex- 
pedition. 

9. Give a detail of his subsequent history. 

10. By what important coincidences is the his- 
torian of these facts supported ? 

11. By what writings are the Apostolical 
Epistles, which declare the suffering state of 
Christianity, expressly confirmed ? 



CHAP. V. 

1. How does the Scripture History^ though 
chiefly confined to one Apostle, shew the nature 
qf the service with regard to the rest ? 

% How do you shew that the general reality of. 
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the apostdie history in stnmglj oottirmed hf ita 
only assigning adequate causes for effiscts i^ally 
produeed, and wMeh are reciM^ed in otiier ifri- 
tings ? 

3. What else do these records tend to prore 
irith regard to the character of the ftrst followers 
of Jesus ? 

4. Where is this new charaetei' perpetually re- 
ferred to, what profane author adds his testimony 
to the same, and what does that testimony tend to 
prove ? 

* 

CHAP VI. 

1. What are the eight considerations, briefly 
stated, as considered in the preceding chapters^ 
and which prove the first pointy viz; that the early 
teachers of Christianity voluntarily exposed them* 
selves to labours and sufferings in attestation of 
the extraordinary story which they propagated, 
and entered into a new course of life in conse-* 
quence thereof. 

2. Shew that the story for which they so ex- 
posed themselves must have been miraculous ^ or 
that they made pretensions to miraculous evidence 
of some kind or other. 

3. How may we infer, that the original story 
was miraculous, from the miraculous powers, 
claimed by Christians in succeeding ages ? 
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OHAF. N1[I: 

> 1. inf €0iifti4»ii^ the qa^stida^ wbethei* the.^e^ 
count lAi^h oar* S8l contain be>&e! same.atoiy 
for which the first propagators of Chtistifvnib^. 
act^d^ «tiA mtBiteAf state irhattestimoiiy /the brief 
incidental notices of it in heathen iciUters offer. 

2. In Tfhat ri&lation to die re)igion 4id .the 
authors of these notices stand ? i ',( 

3. What may be observed i>f the &W' Jemah 
writers of that period, and particulaalyof the 
iesiimony or designed 9ilenee>ciiiHiefhikk ? \ 

4. What may be ^teieonred of the whofe series of 
Ohristlaii writers ?< and whkt giv)sa the aKgtineHts 
drawn from their works a peculiar^ force ? . 
'-^5.' Why is it tmneoessary to carry citsltions 
from thi^e writersvto' a lower age than that- of 
Justin Martyr ? . .'..,;.,' 

6. Ifow do the peeuUar. rites and images :of 
Christianity bear upon the argnm^tt? . ' . . r 

7. What may be opposed to tiie insinvation, 
that the accounts in our books were framed from 
these riteiB and usages already estaUiahed ? 7 . " 

8. What internal eyidence is there in the; 
Gospels idiat their accounts are* in thet mido, those 
which the apostles and first teachers ddiverfid ? ' ; 
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CfHAP. VIM. 

1. What were die peculifir eilfieiimsteiMi mad' 
•iHiittioii of die anlhon to whom tiie 4 €k>8p«l» 
«re ascribed ? 

3. Hdw is Totur esiioialiaB of tbeir AairatiTes 
affected die^sbf i 

B. Confining ofaradTea atiArei^dtto the asser- 
tion, that the facts reooided in the Goopdd are the 
sans ma what the Upoatfos plrea^ed, what is the 

4. How Buijr we perceiyBthepeeiiliar force and 
talne of Scriptvral infixmaticia ? 

5« If any erne of the 4 Gospels be gennine^ 
what do we gain ? 

6. If we must be ocmstdered as Mcotmtering 
Ihe nsk of error in detafniining the oathMrs of our 
Books, to what advantage are we totHled ? 

7. Supposing that sonie of the Eyangelists bad 
seen and used eadi other^s works^ how is their 
sepanute audioiity or mutual cenfirmationbiltUtde 
diminished thereby ? 

8. What may be supposed from the pandlelisms 
between St. Matthew and St. Liuke ? 

9. 'What is Ihe Gospel of St. John ailolred osi 
all hands to be ? 

10. How is the aggregate authority of the SS. 
to be considered, and why are we apt to overlook 
this authority ? 

11. In the composition of our Scripture docn* 
ments, what seems to be the natural progress ? 
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18; Wtflk tMsr progress how Aa tiie ifecdtds in 
our possession corre8p<md ? 

IS. How is it that the genoineness of tiiese 
records^ though a poktt of irnpo^rtauce, is vM 
^sentiltl to bur argumenit ? 

CHAP. IX. 

t. What protes that the SS. were not of ato* 
^em contrivance, and that they yr&re more gene- 
tnSlj sought after than any other book» ? 

2. What argument arises ttom the style mA 
language of the N. T. ? 

3. Why are the accounts of supa?iaturat eyegats 
which its books contain, no reason for questioning 
their genuineness ? 

4. If it had been easy to hare forged Ghrisfiai^ 
writings in the early ages what might hare been 
expected? 

5. What attempt of thia kind was made, and 
with what success ? 

6. What may be advanced against the opinion 
^ of an arbitrary or conjectural ascrqyticm of the 

Gospels to supposed authors ? 

7. What may be inferred i^m the early agtee^i- 
liiient of Christian writers and C hutches upon th^ 
genuineness of the SS. 

8. What was the first interference of authority 
in the question, and what was probaMy the aa^ 
ture of it? 

9. Ancient testimony being tiie principal 
M^ength of aa argument conc^n^lhe gemiine^ 
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ness o{ anoitfBt writuigs why is it necefsarjr^ to 
exhibit this testimony in. detail ?. 

10. What areitbe aU^ations ijipon the? sul^'ect 
which are capable of.heijig, established by proofs 



SECTION I. 

. X. It being pbseired that tiie Historical Books 
of the N. T. ,sp;e..qupted or alluded to by a series 
of Christian .Tvr|tu)gs(Jn a close and regular suc- 
eession from the t^ne of the Apostles, what may 
be said regarding the mediinpi o/ pxoqf stated in 
this propositio^ ? . 

3. By what; instance^ from profane history are 
its nature and value illustrated by Paley ? 

8. Wb$it testi;oioiues,of a similsff.kind can 1>6 
produced frqm an epistle ascribed, to BamabaA 
the companion of St. Paul ? 
: 4. What from- an; epistle written by Clement 
Bishop of Rome ? 

5.' What objectipn.ni^ay be raised against this 
iestiifiOQy of Clement,, and hqw^ answered ? . 

6. What testimony caii.be produced from JJer- 
mas, Ignatius, Polycarp, Papias, Justin. Mar^, 
s^d Hiegesi|ppus{ ? > ;From. an. epistle written,. by 
the Churches of Lyons and Yieniie, and from 
Iremeus ? . .■••■,. . . . • ' 

. ;.7. Wljtt^ ciri^umstanae very much strengthens 
the testimony of the above-mentioned writers ?, 
. ^8. After n^ntioniiig t^e au1^p|itie9.to..wh|ch 
Paley j^llu4?s, betryeen lienleua an^ .Cjf JiemeQt, p^ 
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Alexandria, aita/te the peculiar testimony of this 
latter. 

d. State that of Tertullian, HippolytuS) Origen, 
of his scholars Gregory of Neoccesaria, and Dio^* 
nysitts of Alexandria, of Cyprian, of Victorin, of 
Amobius and Lactantius, and of Eusebius. 

10. Why does Paley close this branch of cti- 
dence with Eusebius ? 

< * 

SECTION II. 

> ^ • * 

When the SS. are quoted or alluded to, it is 
with peculiar respect as to Books sui generisy 
possessing peculiar authority, and conclusive in alt 
questions among Christians : state what may be. 
regarded as specific testimonies of this from the 
waitings of Theophilus Bishop of Antioch, from 
a passage in a writer against Artemon, from 
a piece ascribed to Hippolytus, from Origen, 
Cyprian, NoTatus, Anatolius, from the expressed 
opinion of the Arians and their antagonist Atha« 
nasius, from Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem, Epipha- 
nius, Poebadius, Basil of C»sarea, Ephraim the 
Syrian, and Jerome. , 

SECTION III. 

1, The SS. were in very early times collected 
into a distinct volume. What proof of Uiis may 
be adduced from Ignatius, Clement of Alexan* 
dria, Polycarp, Eusebius, Irenaeus, Melito, Ter^ 
tullian, and Cyprian ? 

h 
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S. What eifvumrtaHees dufng tke pfflteeitiion 
of Dioclesian, and after the conyersion of Con* 
atanifaie, prove the peculiar estimaitioii in which 
the SS. wene hdd* 

SECTION IV. 

1. Our SS. were soon distingm^ed by ap. 
propriate titles of respect. How is this proposi- 
tion proved from Polycarp, Justin Martyr, Die- 
nysius Bishop of Corinth, Irenseus, Theophilus, 
Tertullian, Origen, and Cyprian. 
. 8. What do their expreseions indicate, and 
within what time after the publication of the Books 
do they occur ? 

SECTION V. 

1. t>ur SS. were publicly read and expounded 
by the eariy Christians. Prove this from Justin 
Martyr, T^tullian, EuHebins, Origen, Cyprian, 
and Augustine. 

2. What two other books besides our SS. were 
thus read ? And why does this circumstance sub- 
tract veiy litde from oar argument ? 

SECTION VI. 

1. What inference may be drawn from the 
great industry displayed about the holySS. in 
ffespect to commentaries, harmonies, and versions ? 

2. Give an account of the writers of Scriptural 
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commentaries, harmonies, &c. to the time of 
Chiysostom at %}ie end of 1|ie 4iik century. 

3. What is the single exception to these au- 
thors, who confined themsehres entirely to com- 
menting upon the Books found in the N. T. ? 

4. Of all the ancient Tersions of tite N. T. 
which is the most valuaHe, and why } 

SECTION VII. 

1. What were the three most ancient topics 
of controTersy among OhiCiftliattfii ? 

3, Amidst the disputes whicl^ arose froni these 
subjects, it is a great satisfaction that ajl sects, ^c 
appealed to . oui; Scriptures : adduce, ipstanc^s 
to prove this from the age of Basijides, A* P* I^> 
to that of Chrysostom about 400. 

3. Of all ancient heretics who Was the most 
extraordinary? what weri^ 1^ opinions, and how 
did he treat the Books of the N. T ? 

4. How doed Lardner sum np tbii^ fatea^ of 
evidence in Ids general Aevi«^> 

SECTION ym, 

1. The 4 Gospels, the Acts, the 13 epistles of 
St. Paul, the first of St. John, and the first of St. 
Peter were receiyed without doubt by those who 
doubted concerning the other ca;nonical books. 
Why does Paley state this Proposition ? 

2. What testimonies does he bring forward in 
support of it? 

b 2 
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SECTION IX. 

. 1. What testimonies are produced by Paley tjo 
shew- that our Historical SS. were attacked by 
their early adversaries, as< containing the authen- 
tic aceounts of the RdOigion ? 

2. What principal argument do- you draw in 
favour of the Books of the N. T. from the notice 
taken of them by their adversaries 1 

SECTION X. 

J . Why does the evidence drawn from the Cat- 
alogues of Scripture come later than the rest ? 
And why is it very satisfactory when it does come t 

2. What authorities are enumerated by Paley 
on this head? 

SECTION XI. 

1. The foregoing propositions cannot be as- 
serted of what are ^Ule^d the Apocryphal Books 
of the N. T. On account of what opinions does 
Paley think it advantageous to prove this ? 

2. What observatioiis does he address to the 
persons who hol^ such opinions ? 

S. In what penturies did Apocryphal writings 
exist in any considerable number ? what is the 
most probable account of their origin ? and what 
may be said of their notoriety ? 



Mk » I i«»wi^,t NJiif., II ^ -If, 
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CHAP. X. 

1. Recapiti4ate^e argument wU^kpieifi^l^^ 
the Foimder of ChristiAiutyA hi9 a«$ofiate^ 9mA 
immediate followers, passed tlieir Uvea ia labowft 
and sufferings^ and also submitted to new rules of 
conduct. 

2. Shew, in a similar recapitulation, that they 
acted thus solely in consequence 6f thdr belief in 
the miraculous history recorded in our S&. 

3. Why is the proof of the strict gefnuineness 
of the Books of the N. T. more ftrhsps than is 
necessary to the supp<nt of the argument ? 



PART. I. 

PROPOSITION II.— CHAP. I. 

1 . To what extent does Paley profess his belief 
in miraculous accounts ? And by what does bo 
declare that his belief in any aneh acconnt would 
be gready strengthened i 

2. In comparing our evidence for miracles 
that of our adversaries Paley dirides his 
tions into two classes, those which relate to the 
proof and those which relate to the mirade^. 
Of the first sort how many ,are proposed, and 
what accounts ^ supernatural occurr^ucesf 4qi 
they remoYe out of the case I 
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3. How many distinctioiis does Ue propose re- 
latitig to the miraelea themselyes ? And what 
cases of miraculous events do these remove ? 

4. What observations may be applied to those 
miracles of the N. T. which seem to fall within 
any of the distinctions proposed ? 

» 

CHAP. 11. 

, 1. What are the examples of iniraculous events^ 
with which Hume confronts those of Scripture? 
Why does Paley consider them as particularly 
entitled to his notice I And what are his obser* 
vations regarding their probable solution I 

2. What ultimate observations upon these ex* 
amples present themselves ? 



PART II. 
CHAP. I. 
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1. In treating upon the subject of Prophecy 
what example does Paley adduce from the Old Tes- 
tament ? What are his comments upon its nature 
and application to Christianity ? And how does 
he repute the interpretation given to it by the Jews ^ 
What reasons does he give for seleeting this pit>- 
phecy in particular ? 

2. What example of prophecy does he select 

from the. N,, T. ? ' and what are his remarks upom 
it? 
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' 3. How is the g^eneral agreement of this pro-^ 
phecy with the event made evitient ? And what 
in Palej's opinion is the only donbt that can be 
raised upon the snbjiBCt ? 

4. What are the obidenrations which he brings 
to bear on this point ? 

CHAP. II. 

1. In stating the morality of the Gospel what 
two points may be conceded ? 

2. How do you briefly describe the scope of 
Christianity as a revelation y and what is the di'- 
rect object of the design ? 

3. Why cannot morality be properly a subject 
of discovery ? . 

4. What kind of morality however is that of 
the Gospel ? 

5. What is peculiar to the morality of the Gos- 
pel regarding the things taught 1 

6. What is peculiar to it regarding the manner 
of our Saviour's teaching ? 

7. What is worthy of observation in the para» 
hies of the N. T ? And in the Lord's Prayer ? 

8. Our Lord's discourses may be also viewed in 

their negative character ; i. e. not in what they 

did but in what they did not contain. Under 

this head what are the reflections which Paley 
makes ? 

9. When we consider the moral teaching of 
Christ, and the innate excellence of Christianity 
what must the most reluctant understanding be in- 
duced to acknowledge ? 
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10. What more may the qualities observable in 
the religion be thought la prove ? 

11. lu what way may the charac^ of Christ 
be considered as part of the morality of the Gos- 
pels? 

CHAP. III. 

# 

. 1. In what does the candour of the writers of 
the N. T. consist ? 
3. Cite a very peculiar example of this ? 

3. Mention some instances from St. Mathew 
and the Acts in which the Evangelists honestly 
relate what they must have known would make 
against them. 

4. Quote some other passages very unlike the 
production of artifice or forgery, and give the re- 
marks of Paley upon them. 

5. Give instances of the naturalness of some 
things related in the N. T. 

6. What do you understand by j>rojoer/te« ob- 
servable in the Gospels ? 

CHAP. IV. 

1. To what is the argument expressed by the 
identity of Chrisf s Character chiefly applied ? 

2. The passages of Christ's history in St John, 
are, except his passion and resurrection, for the 
most part different from those in the other Gos- 
pels, what is the ancient and probably true ac« 
cSunt of this difference ? 
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S. In what article doe» Pidej find the argu- 
ment from this identity most stronjp 1 

4. What passages does he compare together on 
this point and what are his observations on the 
comparison 1 

5. What are the other six points in which this 
identity of character is discerned ? 

6. How is it apparent in the narrative of his 
sufferings and in the number of his apostles 1 

CHAP.V. 

I. How do you establish the originality of 
our Saviour^s character ,, and how do you answer 
the only objection which can be urged against it t 

,■'*■' 

CHAP. VI. 

1. Whajt are the advantages of proving, the 
eonformity of facts occasionally mentioned in the 
S.S. with the stidie of things^in those ttmes as re* 
presented by independent accounts ? And why 
is this particularly strong as applied to the N. T.? 

2. Give some examples of this conformity as 
quoted by Paley, and mention the three conside- 
rations which greatly strengthen the argument. 

3. Amidst so many conformities some diffi- 
culties must be expected : state that respecting 
the taking under Cyrenius, with its solutioin. 

4. State that relating to the age of Jesus in the 
reign of Tiberius, with its solution. 

5. What objections arise from the name of 
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Thettdas being introdueed into IJbe Aets aE&d Aat 
of Zdcharias son of Barachias mtor St. Matthew's 
Groapel ? and how may they be removdl. 

CHAP. VII. 

1. What argument is derived from the notes of 
correspondency observable in the Epistle&of St. 
Paul and his History in the Acts ? 

2. Pow does this argument bear upon the 
general question of the Christian Histoiy ? 

3. How may this^ argument be pursued in the 
writings aseiibed to St. Jphn ? 

CHAR VII. 

1. For what reason does mor^ weight belong 
to the resurrection, than to aany other miracles, as 
an eyidence for Christianity ? 

2. What are the cmfy doubts that can be thrown 
upon the Aposlikes* testunoa^ to tiie resmxectioii, 
and what answer may be given ta these } 

CHAP. IX. 
SECTION I. 

1. FaleydivideshisaecouiitofthePropagatlMi 
of Christiaoiity into 3 periods. Shew the degree 
and extent of it in each of these ? 

2. What are the 4 observations which it ap« 
pears material to make upon this account ? 

3. What ajre the SEcriptoral pmraUel iesiimo^ 
nies with this account ? 
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A. Bjr what foreign evidence is it confirftied > 
5. Giye a catalogue of Christiaii writers who 

ftcMorished in the early ages, and the reas^m why 

they are alluded to by Paley. 

SECTION 11. 

1 . What are the four successiye stages to. which 
Paley directs our attention in viewing the pro- • 
gress of Christianity ? 

9. Why is the histoiy in all these several stages 
without a parallel ? 

3. What comparison does Paley make between 
the early propagaticm of C hristiaoity and the suc« 
cess of Christian missions in modem times ? And 
what conclusion does he draw from thence ? 

SECTION III. 

1. What are the points of resemblance between 
Mahometanism and Christianity ? 

2. What are the great points of difference 
which separate the two cases ? 

3. What four causes co-operated with and 
assisted Mahomet in the early propagaticm oi hie 
religion ? 

4. What are the six points which indicate the 
design of Mahomet to make converts and to 
make those converts soldiers ? 

5. With all its external advantages, what 
progress did his religion make at Mecca ? When 
did he change the scene of action ? To what city 
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did he remove, and from -what cause ? How did 
he then change his language and conduct, and firom 
that time what was the success of Mahometanism ? 
6. Shew that from this success compared witli 
the early propagation of Christianity no inference 
can be justly drawn prejudicial to the latter. 



PART III. 
CHAP. I. 



1. Why is it rash and unphilosophical to reject 
the substance of a story on account of some diver- 
sity in the circumstances in which it is related ? 

2. With what instances does Paley confirm this 
opinion? . 

3. From what does much of the discrepancy in 
the Gospels arise ? and why is it a very uncertain 
ground of objection i 

CHAP. II. 

1. State and explain that species of candour, 
which is shown to every other book, but is some«- 
times refused to the SS. ? 

2. What objection to the N. T. has been raised 
concerning the quotations of the O. T. found in it ? 
What remarks does Paley make upon them, and 
upon the objection ? 

3. How does he weaken the force of an objec- 
tion founded upon an error imputed to the first 
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ChjA^HAaSi-n^' ^^Xfeettdippoowit of the d^ 
of jadgyneait ? , 

4. bwl^UesthediffievkystieiiaiiiglJil^^M^ 
je(^ of ^^ToneoUs opinic^iid imputed <x> &d -Apofir- 
ties? And how may it be jaet ? 

.' :5w^ WJiat Mo ieautiona dxiea Paley veeomnieiid 
ifiar^94iD^ the Apostolic vniliBgs? *' 

CHAP. HI. 

.1,1 

1. What does our Saviour undoubtedly recog- 
nize in the Mosaic itistitulaon? 

2; Howfaar are we bound as Christian^ to go t 

3. But in what case^o we bring unnecessary 
^iflieulties into the whole sy stein? And' how^ 

•4. lllui^trate this by example ? ~ 

5. "Paley observes, that aTcference in thief N T. 
to a passage in th^ Qld^ .dp^s^ot exclude all in- 
quiry into its credibility &c. ' Why does he think 
it necessary 1<o state thi%«xplifcjifc|r(,? ^ 
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CHAt». IV. 

'1. It is ackhowledged that Christianity : did 
not produce universal or even, general ponv^ctipn: 
ttiis has been called by -some, .a. re/iec/tonQf its 
.history and miracles; "and the objection divides 
itself into two parts (1) as it regards the Jews, 
(2) as it relates to t^ jHef ^^fLSli How does Pa- 
ley treat the first Part of this objection, ^in ac- 
ijoiiBting* for t^ r^jeiHtiofn of Chrtirtianity by the 
J&smt '.''■'"'' 

3. How does he'account for*the silence of the 

c 
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g^ert 'and Ifaurned h«gUhen8 eoM^enung C Itt^crtia- 
nity? GiTe his remarks upon tke letter #f 
Pfinj, as utht^Sag lin exarn^ of Ibat silciice and 
diMUin with ivliiqh vtkey viewed its doelrftfies, 
evidences, and books. . ^ 

I 4. Quote the ohserrations of Paiey upoa the 
words of Tacitus wlto called ChristtouEaty a|>erw 
niciau8 supersiiiion^ 

CHAP, v., 

• • • • . 

1. Shew that the infrequeticy of appeal to the 
Christian miracles in the Apostolic Epistles is no 
yalid objection to the religion ? 
' 2. How Inay we account for die Christian Fa^ 
then and Apologists referring to the same miracles. 
]^s ireq[uentl7 than we might have expected 1 - 

. CftAP. VI. 

1. How do. you answer tbe< objection, that if s 
rereIa/«on realy came from God, the proof of it 
would be so public and manifest, that no human 
bein^ would remain ignorant of or unoouTineed 
byit? 

2. What would be the probable effect of that 
oTcrpowering Evidence Which our Adversaries 
require in a revelation ? 

CHAP. Vlt. 

1 . What objection has been rauei^ or rather 
what paradox has been supported^ against the 
supposed effects of Christiaoity ? 



2. What Iwio soiwrees of mistake h&tf&r^ mnyn 
WpeYceiTedln tb» eonckisiofis which th^ dbjec*- 
tors drim from wba;t tbey call experfence 9 * 
' S/in aiisi^er to the firdt of these; sttew where the 
itiiiaeiiee of Christiamty «ir to be sought for and 
where nai: sbe^ bow it opel^ates: upoi^.puUie 
usages and institutions, as well as upon the pub^ 
lie judgmtiit of finorah : also how the valu^ of 
ChristisiBitf is to be finally appr^tated. . : 
• . 4. In ansiwerto^the second, gS^W that Cbrikti- 
tia^ity is charged with many conseqiuences for 
w&Mi iti^^BOt resp^sibld : t^t it is not cha^nge* 
able with every misclii<rf of which ithas been^ the 
foceaHon^ not th:e 'motive. ■ ... ^ . ■ 

:\S. What efiP0Gt has Chtistianity bad in «he con^ 
ductofwiri i 

' ' ^; What ddi* Paley observe comjeining the 
diflbreiices of bpitiion which* have alwdys pre^ 
vailed aitiong GhristidJis ? 

CHAP. VIIi: V ,, 

I 

** I. How do you shew that much depends in re- 
ligion upon the order in which we dispose our 
inquiries ? 

• 2. What does Paley profess has been hf» owti 
great care in this work? What afforded him 
pect^r satisfeetion in it? Upon what does he 
assert the truth of Christianity to depend ? Alid 
how does this appear ? ^ * 

3. What does Paltey remark upon the Inspira-. 
tion of the SS. as affecting their evidence ? 

• 4. Shew that in viewing^ t|ie detail inf Chridtiaii 

c 2 
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tairaeles wefiad'eveiy' supj^fiitiooi n^g^Ured 
which they ea&'be resolved into frsittd or.delusi 

5. Point ont some of die prophetic intimati^ 
^tfjthe.advent, person , and character of, our i 
^iovacy and sbewwbj the advent of . JT^sus and 
•cNMI^oqu^ices were not ini»re distinctly jrerealed 
the Jewish SS^ 

6. What is the only questiojEi irhicfa can pi 
perly be aisiked eone^mng what a revelation dl 
ijiowes to mankind? And what ^answcor dc 
Christianity afford to ithis ^ . 

7. Concerning otjier articles of the Cbristii 
£iith whftt do^ FMey iresip^V I 

8. What observatioms dide».he make con^ernii 
the mMner: in: which. the. Christum religion oilg 
nated and was subsequently conducted ? 

;^9. Why is it pr/obabl^ that |¥e ahdnld be mad 
acquainted with a fut^ire state, wd w^y is a high< 
degree of assurance necessary o|i this point tha 
any argument, drawn from the light of nature, ca 
give i 

10. What are the distinctions which lead us i 
the idea of an iminaterial -priiiciple ? How doc 
Paley endeavour to assist the imagination of hii 
wh<il &ads it too great a strain iq>on his thought 
to fidmit the notioBkof a substance strictly imma 
terial? By what ^alogics d<^s he defend hi 
ftr^ment? 

11. What are his concluding remarks upon tL< 
probab^ity of a resurrection and a future state, in 

ependent of the foregping^ or any other endeavoui 
to ^atisfy^th^ imagination? / . 
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